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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE 


THIRD  EDITION. 


THE  principal  alterations  in  the  present 
edition  are  the  following : 

The  chapters  wMch  were  the  fourth  and  ^xth  of 
the  second  book  are  nearly  rewritten,  on  account 
of  an  error  into  which  the  author  had  &IIen  in  an 
attempt  to  estimate  the  fruitfulness  of  qiarriages 
and  the  number  of  the  born  living  to  be  married, 
from  the  data  in  registers ;  and  a^  the  chapters  in 
their  present  state,  are  not  suggested  by  those  which 
immediately  preceded  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  were  before,  they  are  transferred  to  the  - 
latter  part  of  the  book,  and  now  form  the  ninth 
and  tenth  chapters. 

In  the  chapter  of  the  same  book,  which  treats 
of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  En^and,  a  remark 
has  been  added  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  con- 
sidering the  proportion  of  births  as  nearly  uniform 
throughout  the  last  century,  and  consequently  of 
founding  an  estimate  of  the  population  at  different 
periods  on  such  grounds. 
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In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  third  book  an  obser- 
vation has  been  inserted  on  the  policy  as  well  as 
duty  of  assisting  the  poor  through  temporary  sea- 
sons of  distress ;  and  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  chapters  of  the  same  book,  some  pas- 
sages have  been  omitted  and  others  added,  particu- 
larly in  the  te^h,  which  treats  of  bounties  on  the 
exportation  of  com,  on  account  of  the  present  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  the  discussion  which 
it  has  lately  received. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book,  one 
passage  has  been  omitted,  and  a  passage  has  been 
added  on  the  effect  of  good  government  in  dimi- 
nishing poverty. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  same  book  a  pas- 
sage has  been  omitted ;  and  in  the  eighth  chapter 
a  passage  of  some  length,  relating  to  a  comparison 
of  the  married  and  unmarried,  has  been  omitted, 
and  an  observation  added  on  the  propriety  of  not 
underrating  the  desirableness  of  marriage,  while 
we  are  inculcating  the  duties  of  moral  restraint. 

These  are  the  most  prominent  alterations.  The 
rest  consist  merely  of  a  few  verbal  corrections, 
and  here  and  there  a  short  passage  or  explanatory 
note,  to  prevent  misconceptions.  These  minor 
corrections  occur  principally  in  the  two  first 
chapters. 
The  reader  will  see  that  the  alterations  here 
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mentioned  do  not  a£fect  the  principles  of  the  work^ 
an4  therefore  do  not  essentially  lessen  the  value  of 
the  quarto  editicHi. 

In  an  appendix,  an  answer  is  given  to  the  prin- 
cipd  objections  which  have  been  ui^ned  against 
the  Essay ;  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  former  editi<»)  it  is  printed  in  quarto, 
and  may  be  had  separately.  Those  who  have  not 
leii^ure  or  inclinati(»)  to  read  the  entire  work,  will 
find  in  the  appendix  such  a  notice  of  its  most 
prominent  arguments,  as  will  ^e  them  a  good  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  aim  and  bent  of  the  whole. 

For  the  sake  of  making  the  volumes  more  equal, 
the  printer  has  placed  the  Index  to  both  at  the  end 
of  the  first.  It  was  not  at  first  foreseen  that  the 
Appendix  and  Index  would  be  so  IcMig,  or  a  prefer- 
able division  of  the  volumes  would  have  been 

N 

adopted. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population, 
which  I  published  in  1798,  was  suggested,  as  is 
expressed  in  the  preface,  by  a  paper  in  Mr.  God- 
win's Inquirer.  It  was  written  on  the  impulse  of 
the  occasion,  and  from  the  few  materials  which 
were  within  my  reach  in  a  country  situation. 
The  only  authors  from  whose  writings  I  had  de- 
duced the  principle,  which  formed  the  main  argu* 
ment  of  the  Essay,  were  Hume,  Wallace,  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  and  Dr.  Price ;  and  my  object  was 
to  apply  it,  to  try  the  truth  of  those  speculations 
on  the  perfectibility  of  man  and  society,  which  at 
that  time  excited  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

■ 

public  attention. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  I  was  naturally 
led  into  some  examination  of  the  effects  of  this 
principle  on  the  existing  state  of  society.  It  ap- 
peared to  account  for  much  of  that  poverty  and 
misery  observable  among  the  lower  classes  of  peo- 
ple in  every  nation,  and  for  those  reiterated  fai- 
lures in  the  efforts  of  the  higher  classes  to  relieve 
them.  The  more  I  considered  the  subject  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  iriore  importance  it  seemed  to 


actpiire ;  and  this  consideration,  joined  to  the  de- 
gree of  puUic  attention  whicli  the  Essay  excited, 
determined  me  to  turn  my  leisure  reading  towards 
an  historical  examinadon  of  the  effects  of  the  Wm- 
ciple  of  Population  on  the  past  and  present  state  of 
sodety ;  that,  by  illustrating  the  subject  more  ge- 
nerally and  drawing  those  inferences  from  it,  in 
^^licationto  the  actual  state  of  tlungs,  which 
experience  seemed  to  warrant,  I  might  give  it  a 
mcse  practical  and  permanent  interest. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  I  found  that  much 
more  had  been  done  than  I  had  been  aware  of^ 
when  I  first  published  the  Essay.  The  poverty 
and  misery  arisii^  front  a  too  rapid  increase  c^ 
pc^latibn,  had  been  distinctly  seen,  and  the  most 
vident  remedies  proposed,  so  long  ^o  -as  the  " 
times  trf"  Plato  and  Aristode.  And  of  late  years, 
the  subject  has  been  treated  in  such  a  manner  by 
some  of  the  French  Ectmomists,  occasionally  by 
Mcmtesquieu,  and  among  our  own  writers,  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  Sir  James  Steuart,  Mr.  Arthur  Your^, 
and  Mr.  'Fownsend,  as  to  create  a  natural  surprise, 
that  it  had  not  excited  more  of  the  public  attention. 
Much,  however,  remained  yet  to  be  done. 
Independently  of  the  comparison  between  the 
increase  of  populati(»ii  and  food,  which  had  noC 
perh^  been  stated  with  sufficient  Itvce  and  pre- 
cision,  some  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
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parts  of  the  subject  had  been  either  wholly  oiikit^ 
ted  or  treated  very  slightly*  Though  it  had  been 
stated  distincdy,  that  population  must  always  be 
kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
yet  few  inquiries  had  been  made  into  the  various 
modes  by  which  this  level  is  effected ;  and  the 
principle  had  never  been  sufficiently  pursued  to 
its  consequences,  and  those  practical  inferences 
drawn  from  it,  which  a  strict  examination  of  its  ef- 
fects on  society  appears  to  suggest. 

These  are  therefore  the  points  which  I  have 
treated  most  in  detail  in  the  following  Essay.  In 
its  present  shape  it  may  be  considered  as  a  new 
work,  and  I  should  probably  have  published  it  as 
such,  omitting  the  few  parts  of  the  former  which  I 
have  retained,  but  that  I  wished  it  to  form  a  whole  • 
of  itself,  and  not  to  need  a  continual  reference  to 
the  other.  On  this  account  I  trust  that  no  apology 
is  necessary  to  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition. 

To  those  who  either  understood  the  subject  be- 
fore, or  saw  it  distinctly  on  the  perusal  of  the  first 
edition,  I  am  fearful  that  I  shall  appear  to  have 
treated  some  parts  of  it  too  much  in  detail,  and  to 
have  been  guilty  of  unnecessary  repetitions- 
These  faults  have  arisen  partly  from  want  of  skill, 
and  partly  from  intention.  In  drawing  similar 
inferences  from  the  state  of  society  in  a  number  of 
different  countries,  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  avoid 
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same  repetitions ;  and  in  those  parts  of  the  inquiry 
which  led  to  conclusions  different  from  our  usual 
habits  of  thinking,  it  appeared  to  me,  that,  with 
the  slightest  hope  of  producing  conviction,  it  was 
necessary  to  present  them  to  the  reader's  mind 
at  different  times,  and  on  different  occasions.  I 
was  willihg  to  sacrifice  all  pretentions  to  merit  of 
composition,  to  the  chance  of  making  an  impres- 
sion on  a  larger  class  erf  readers. 

The  main  principle  advanced  is  so  incontro- 
vertible, that,  if  I  had  confined  myself  merely  to 
V  general  views,  I  could  have  intrenched  myself  in 
an  impregnable  fortress;  and  the  work,  in  this 
form,  would  probably  have  had  a  much  more 
masterly  air.  But  such  general  views,  though 
'  they  may  advance  the  cause  of  abstract  truth,  rare- 
ly tend  to  promote  any  practical  good;  and  I 
thought  that  I  should  not  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
and  bring  it  fairly  under  discussion,  if  I  refused 
to  consider  any  of  the  consequences  which  ap- 
peared necessarily  to  flow  from  it,  whatever  these 
consequences  might  be.  By  pursuing  this  plan, 
however,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  opened  a  door 
to  many  objections ;  and,  probably,  to  much  seve- 
rity of  criticism :  but  I  console  myself  with  the 
reflection,  tliat  even  the  errors  into  which  I  may 
have  fallen,  by  affording  a  handle  to  argument, 
and  an  additional  excitement  to  examination,  may 


be  subservient  to  the  impc»tant  end,  of.  bringing 
a  subject  so  nearly  connected  with  the  happiness 
of  society  into  more  general  notice. 

Throughont  the  whole  of  th?  present  work,  I 
have  so  far  di&red  in  fHinciple  from  the  former, 
as  to  suj^se  another  check  to  peculation .  possible* 
which  does  not  strictly  come  under  the  head 
eithex  of  vice  or  misery;  and,  in  the  latter  part  1 
have  endeavored  to  soften  some  of  the  harshest 
conclusions  of  the  first  Essay.  In  doing  this,  I 
hope  that  I  have  not  violated  the  princij^  of  just 
reasoning ;  nor  expressed  any  opinion,  respecting 
the  probable  improvement  of  society,  in  which  I 
am  not  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
To  those  who  shall  still  think  that  any  check  to 
population  whatever,  would  be  worse  than  the 
evils  which  it  would  relieve,  the  conclusions  oS 
the  former  Essay  will  remain  in  full  force ;  and  if 
we  adopt  this  opinion,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  poverty  and  misery  which 
prevail  among  the  lower  classes  of  socieQ^,  are  ab- 
solutely irremediai^e. 

I  have  taken  as'much  pains  as  I  could  to  av 
any  errors  in  the  facts  and  calculations  which  lu 
been  produced  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Shoi 
any  of  them  nevertheless  turn  out  to  be  false, 
reader  will  see,  that  they  will  not  raateriallj  aff 
the  general  tenor  of  the  reasoning. 
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From  the  crowd  of  materials  which  presented 
themselves,  in  illustration  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
subject,  I  dare  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  se- 
lected the  best,  or  arranged  them  in  the  most  per- 
spicuous method.  To  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  moral  and  political  questions,  I  hope  that  the 
novelty  and  importance  of  the  subject  will  com- 
pensate the  imperfections  of  its  i^xecutibn. 


Loi^DON,  June  8th,  1803. 
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CHAPTER  I, 

Statement  of  the  Subjects  Batias  of  the  Increase  of 

Population  and  Food* 


IN  an  inquiry  concerning  the  improvfiniqnt  of 
socieQr,  the  mode  of  oonductiiig  ^  subject  which 
naturally  presents  itself,  ia 

1.  To  investigate  the  causey  that  have  l^thfrto 
impeded  the  progress  of  niant^iiMl  towank  i^ppi'* 
ness;  and 

2.  To  examine  the  probability  ^  the  tfital  or 
partial  removal  of  theaie^  causes  in  fiitme* 

To  enter  fully  into  this  qqesticHi,  and  to  ^i^u- 
merate  all  the  causes  that  have  hitherto  influenced 
vol.  i.  b 
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Statement  of  the  subject*     Ratios  of 

human  improvemetit,  would  be  much  beyond  the 
power  of  an  individual.  The  principal  object  of 
the  present  essay,  is  to  examine  the  effects  of  one 
great  cause  intimately  united  with  the  y^vy  na- 
turc  of  num,  which',  though  it  has  been  constantly 
and  powerfully  operating  since  the  commencement 
of  society,  has  been  little  noticed  by  the  writers 
who  have  treated  this  subject.  The  facts  which 
establish  the  existence  of  this  cause  have,  indeed, 
been  repeatedly  stated  and  acknowledged ;  but  its 
natural  and  necessary  effects  have  been  almost  to- 
tally overlooked;  though  probably  among  these 
effects  may  be  reckoned  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  vice  and  misery,  and  of  that  unequal 
distribution  of  the  bounties  of  nature^  which  it 
has  been  the  unceasing  object  of  the  enlightened 
philan1}iropl$it  in  all  ages  to  correct. 

The  cause  to  which  I  allude,,  is  the  constant 

tendency  in  all  animated  life  to  increase  beyond  the 
•     ■    '  ■. 

nourishment  prepared  fdr  it. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  there  is  no 
bound  to  the  prolific  nature  of  plants  or  animals, 
but  what  is  made  by  their  crowding  and  interfer- 
ing with  each  others  means  of  subsistence.  Were 
the  face  of  the  earth,  he  says,  vacant  of  other 
plants,  it  might  be  gradually  sowed  and  overspread 
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the  increase  of  population  and  food* 


with  one  kind  only,  as  for  instance  with  fennd : 
and  were  it  empty  of  other  inhabitants,  it  might 
in  a  few  ages  be  replenished  from  one  nation  on* 
ly,  as  for  instance  with  £nglishmen»^ 

This  is  incontrovertibly  true.  ThttHigh  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  nature  has  wcat* 
tered  the  seeds  of  life  abroad  vrith  the  most  pro- 
fuse and  liberal  hand ;  but  has  been  compaiitively 
sparing  in  the  room  and  the  nourishment  neces^^ 
sary  to  reaf  them*  The  germs  of  eustence  con- 
tained in  this  earth,  if  they  could  fi^eely  develope 
themselves,  would  fill  millions  of  worlds  in  die 
course  of  a  few  thousand  years.  Necessity,  that 
imperious,  alUpervacUng  law  of  natoiAe,  restrains 
them  within  the  prescribed  bounds*  The  race  of 
plants  and^  the  race  of  animals  shrink  under  this 
great  restrictive  law ;  imd  man  cannnot  by  any  ef  < 
forts  of  reason  escape  from  it. 

In  plants  and  irrational  animals,  the  view  of  the 
subject  is  simple.  They  are  all  impelled  by  a  pow- 
erful  instinct  to  die  increase  of  their  species ;  and 
this  instinct  is  interrupted  by  no.  doubts  about 
providing  for  dieir  oi&pring.  Wherever,  there- 
fore, there  is  liberty,  the  power  of  increase  is  ex- 


*  Franklin's  Miscell.  p.  9. 
l>2 
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cited ;  and  tbe  superabundant  effects  are  repress- 
ed afterwards  by  want  of  room  and  nourishment. 

The  e&cts  of  this  check  on  man  are  more 
complicated.  Impelled  to  the  increase  of  his  spe- 
cies by  m  equally  powerful  instinct,  reason  inter- 
rupts his  career^  and  asks  him  whether  he  may 
ixA  bring  bein^  into  the  world,  for  whom  he 
cannot  p'ovide  the  means  of  support.  If  he  at- 
tend to  this  natujral  si^gestion,  the  restriction  too 
frequently  'produces  vice.  If  he  hear  it  not,  the 
human  race  will  be  constantly  endeavoring  to  in- 
(»;ease  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  But 
as  by  that  law  of  our  nature  which  makes  food 
necessary,  t*  the  life  of  man,  population  can  never 
aotuaUy  increase  beyond  the  lowest  nourishment 
capable  of  supporting  it,  a  strong  check  on  popu- 
lation from  the  difficulty  of  acquirmg  food  must 
be  constantly  in  operation.  This  difficulty  must 
M  somewhipne,  and  must  necessarily  be  severely 
felt  in  s^mie  or  other  of  the  various  forms  of  mi- 
sery, OT  the  fear  of  misery,  hy  a  large  portion  of 
mankind. 

That  population  has  thb  ocmstant  tendency  to 
increase  beycmd  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
that  it  is  kept  to  its  necessary  level  by  these 
causes,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  a  review  of 
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the  different  states  of  society-in  which  man  has 
existed.  But  before  we  {Mtxeed  to  this  review, 
the  subject  i^-ill  perhaps  be  seeo  in  a  clearer  l^fat, 
if  we  endeavor  to  ascertain,  what  would  be  tfie 
natural  increase  of  population,  if  left  to  exert  it- 
self with  perfect  ireedom ;  and  what  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  rale  of  increase  in  the  productions 
of  tlie  earth,  under  the  most  fevoraUe  circum- 
stances  of  human  industry. 

It  will  be  allowed,  that  no  countiy  has  hitherto 
been  known,  where  the  manners  were  so  pure 
and  simple,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  so 
abundant,  that  no  check  whatever  has  existed  to 
early  marriages  from  the  difficulty  of  providing  for 
a  family,  and  that  no  waste  of  the  human  species 
has  beea  occasioned  by  vicious  customs,  by  towns, 
by  unhealthy  occupations^  or  too  severe  labon 
Consequently  in  no  state  that  vk,  have  yet  known, 
has  the  power  of  population  been  left  to  exert  it- 
self with  perfect  freedom. 

Whether  the  law  of  marriage  be  instituted,  car 
not,  the  dictate  of  nature  and  virtue  seems  to  be 
an  early  attachment  to  one  woman;  and  where 
there  were  no  impediments  of  any  kind  in  the 
way  of  an  union  to  which  such  an  attachment 
would  lead,  and  no  onuses  of  depopulation  after- 
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wards,  the  increaae^of  the  human  species  would 
be  evidently  much  greater  than  any  increase  which 
has  been  hitherto  known. 

In  the  northern  states  of  America,  wh^re  the 
means  of  subsistence  have  been  more  ample,  the 
manners  of  the  people  more  pure,  and  thq  checks 
to  early  marriages  fewer,  than  in  any  of  the  mo- 
dem states  of  Kurope,  the  population  has  been 
found  to  double  itself,  for  above  a  century  and  a 
half  successively,  in  less  than  in  each  period  of 
twenty.five  years."  Yet  even  during  these  pe- 
riods, in  some  bf  the  towns,  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births,*  a  circumstance  which  clearly  proves 
that  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  sup- 
plied this  deficiency,  the  increase  must  have 
been  much  more  rapid  than  the  general  aver^ 
age. 

In  the  back  setdements,  where  the  sole  employ- 
ment is  agriculture,  and    vicious  customs  and 


^  It  appears  from  some  recent  calculations  and  esti* 
mates,  that  from*  the  first  settlement  of  America,  to  the 
year  1800,  the  periods  of  doubling  have  been  but  very 
little  above  twenty  years.  See  a  note  on  the  increase  of 
American  population  in  book  ii.  chap.  xi. 

«  Price's  Observ.  on  Revers.  Pay.  vol.  i.  p.  274.  Edit., 
4to. 
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unwholesome  occupations  are  little  known,  the 
population  has  been  found  to  double  itself  in  fif« 
teen  years.  ^  Even  this  extraordinary  rate  of  in- 
crease is  probably  short  of  the  utmost  power  of 
population.  Very  severe  labor  is  requisite  to 
clear  a  fresh  country ;  such  situations  are  not  in 
general  considered  as  particularly  healthy;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  probably,  occasionally,  subject 
,  to  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  which  may  de* 
stroy  some  lives,  or  at  any  rate  diminish  the  fruits 
of  their  industry. 

According  to  a  table  of  Euler  calculated  op  a 
mortality  of  1  in  36,  if  the  births  be  to  the  deaths 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1,  the  period  ^  doubling 
will  be  only  124  years.*  And  these  propordons 
are  not  only  possible  suppositions,  but  have  ac- 
tually occurred  for  short  periods  iy  more  countries 

than  one.  • 

Sir  William  Petty  supposes  a  doubling  possible 
in  so  short  a  time  as  ten  years. »  ' 

But  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  we  are  far  within 
the  truth,  we  will  take  die  slowest  of  these  rates 
of  iiicrease,  a  rate,  in  which  all  concurring  testi- 


1  Id.  p.  283. 

2  Sec  this  table  at  the  end  of  chap.  iv»  hook  ii* 
apclit.  Arith.p.  14, 
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mcnies  a^«e,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly  as- 
certained to  be  irom  procreation  only. 

It  may  safely  be  pronounced,  therefore,  that 
inpulation  when  unchecked  goes  on  doubling  it- 
self eveiy  twen^-five  years,  or  increases  in  a  ge- 
ometrical TS&Ch 

The  rate  accOTdihg  to  which  the  prXMiuctions 
of  the  earth  may  be  supposed  to  ino'case,  it  will 
not  be  so  easy  to  determine.  Of  this,  however, 
Ire  may  be  perfccdy  certain,  that  the  ratio  of  their 
Increase  must  be  to^Iiy  of  a  different  nature  from 
tiie  ratio  of  the  increase  «^  population.  A  thou- 
sand millicMls  are  jueft  as  easily  douUed  every  twen* 
ty-five  years  by  the  power  of  population  as  a 
thousand.  But  the  food  to  support  the  increase 
from  the  greater  number  will  by  no  means  be 
obt^ed  fvith  the  same  &cility.  Man  b  necessa- 
tfly  MHifined  in  room.  When  acre  has  been  add' 
ed  to'aere,  till  all  dK  fertile  land  is  occupied,  the 
yearly  increase  of  food  must  depend  upon  the 
mdioraticn  of  the  land  already  in  possession. 
This  is  a  stream,  which,  fiom  the  nature  of  all 
soils,  instead  'i^  increa-iing,  mu^  be  gradually  di* 
rateishing.  But  pc^ulaticin,  «M»Td  it  be  supplied 
with  food,  would  go  on  With  unexhausted  vigors 
and  the  iuCTeasc  d  one  period  would  furnish  the 
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power  of  a  greater  increase  the  next,  and  this, 
Without  any  limit 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  China  and  Japan, 
it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  idiethcr  the  best  direct* 
ed  eff^s  of  human  industry  could  double  the  pro* 
duce  of  these  cotmtries  even  once  in  any  number 
of  years.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  globe,  in- 
deed  hitherto  uncultivated,  and  almost  unoccupi- 
ed ;  but  the  right  of  eitterminating,  or  driving  in^ 
to  a  Comer  where  they  must  starve,  even  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  thinly  peopled  regions,  will  be 
questioned  in  a  moral  view.  The  process  of  im- 
proving their  minds  and  directing  their  industry 
Would  necessarily  be  slow ;  and  during  this  time, 
as  population  would  regularly  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  produce,  it  would  rarely  happen  that  a 
great  degree  of  knowledge  and  industry  would 
We  to  operate  at  once  upon  rich  unappropriated 
soil.  Even  where  this  might  take  place,  as  it  does 
sometimes  in  new  colonies,  a  geometrical  ratio  in- 
creases  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity,  that  the 
advantage  could  not  last  long.  If  America  con- 
tinue  increasing,  which  she  certainly  will  do, 
though  not  with  the  same  rapidity  as  formeriy, 
the  ImBans  will  be  driven  further  and  further  back  '^  ^ 
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into  the  country,  till  the  whole  race  is  ultimately 
exterminated. 

These  observations  are,  in  a  degree,  applicable 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth,  where  the  soil  is  im- 
perfectly cultivated.  To  extermiqate  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  is  a 
thought  that  could  not  be  admitted  for  a  monient.^ 
To  civilize  and  direct  the  industry  of  the  various 
tribes  of  Tartars,  ^and  Nejgroes,  would  certainly  be 
a  work  of  considerable  time,  and  of  variable  and 
uncertain  success. 

Europe  is  by  no  means  so  fully  peopled  as  it 
might  be.  In  Europe  there  is  the  fairest  chance 
that  human  industry  may  receive  its  best  direction. 
The  science  of  agriculture  has  been  much  studied 
in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  there  is  still  a  great 
portion  of  uncultivated  land  in  these  countries. 
Let  us  consider,  at  what  rate  the  produce  of  this 
island  might  be  supposed  to  increase  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  favorable  to  improvement. 

If  it  be  allowed,  that  by  the  best  possible  poli- 
cy,  and  great  encouragements  to  agriculture,  the 
average  produce  of  the  island  could  be  doubled  m 
the  first  twenty -five  years,  it  will  be  allowing  pro- 
bably a  greater  increase  than  could  with  reason  be 
expected. 
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In  the  next  twenty-five  years,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  produce  could  be  quadrupled. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  land.  The  improvement  of  the  bar- 
ren i^rts'  would  be  a  work  of  time  and  labor;  and 
it  must  be  evident  to  those  who  have  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  agricultural  subjects,  that  in 
proportion  as  cultivation  extended,  the  additions 
that  could  yearly  be  made  to  the  former  average 
produce  must  be  gradually  and.  regularly  dimi- 
nishing'.  That  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  com- 
pare the  increase  of  population  and  food,  let  us 
make  a  supposition,  which,  without  pretending  to 
accuracy,  is  clearly  more  favorable  to  the  power  of 
production  in  the  earth,  than  any  experience  that 
we  have  had  of  its  qualities  will  warrant. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  yearly  additions  which 
might  be  made  to  the  former  average  ^  produce, 
instead  of  decreasing,  which  they  certainly  would 
do,  were  to  remain  the  same ;  and  that  the  pro- 
duce  of  this  island  might  be  increased  every  twen- 
ty-five  years,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it  at  pre- 
sent produces.  The  most  enthusiastic  speculator 
cannot  suppose  a  greater  increase  than  this.  In 
a  few.  centuries  it  would  make  every  acre  of  land 
in  the  island  like  a  garden. 
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If  this  supposition  be  applied  to  the  whole  earth, 
snd  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  subsistence  for  man 
which  the  earth  affords,  might  be  increased  every 
twenty-five  years  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it  at 
pvesent  produces,  this  will  be  supposing  a  rate  of 
increase  much  greater  than  we  can  imagine  that 
any  possible  exertions  of  mankind  could  make  it» 

It  may  be  fenrly  pronounced  therefore,,  than 
considering  the  present  average  state  of  the  earth, 
the  means  of  subsistence,  under  circumstances 
the  most  favorable  to  human  industry,  could  not 
possibly  be  made  to  increase  fester  than  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio. 

The  necessary  effects  of  these  two  different 
fates  of  increase,  when  brought  together,  will  be 
very  striking.  Let  us  call  the  popuktion  of  this 
islland  eleven  millions;  and  suppose  the  present 
produce  equal  to  the  easy  support  of  such  a  num- 
ber. In  the  first  twenty-five  years  the  population 
would  be  twenty-two  millions,  and  the  food  being 
abo  doubled,  the  mesms  of  subsistence  would  be 
equal  to  this  increase.  In  the  next  twenty-fiv« 
years,  the  peculation  would  be  forty-four  millions, 
and  the  means  oF  subsistence  only  equal  to  the 
%  support  of  thirty-three  millions.  In  the  next  pe» 
riod  the  population  would  be  eighty^igjii  millions, 
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and  the  means  of  subsistence  just  equal  to  tbe 
support  qS  half  of  that  number.  And  at  the  ood- 
elusion  of  the  first  century,  the  population  would 
be  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  millions,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  only  equal  to  the  support  of 
fifty.five  millions ;  leaving  a  population  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  millions  totally  unprovided 
for. 

Taking  the  whole  earth  instead  of  this  islaad^ 
emigration  would  of  course  be  excluded;  and 
supposing  the  present  population  equal  to  a  thou- 
sand millions,  the  human  species  would  increase 
as  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256, 
and  subsbtence  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9«  In 
two  centuries  the  population  would  be  to  the 
means  of  subsistence  as  256  to  9 ;  in  three  centu- 
ries as  4096  to  13,  and  in  two  thousand  years  the 
difference  would  be  almost  incalculable. 

In  this  supposition  no  limits  whatever  are  plac- 
ed to  the  produce  of  the  eaildi.  It  may  increase 
for  ever,  and  be  greater  than  any  assignable  quan- 
tity ;  yet  still  the  power  of  populati(Mi  being  in 
every  period  so  much  superior,  the  increase  of 
the  human  species  can  only  be  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  constant 
operation  of  the  strong  law  of  necessity  acting  as 
a  check  upon  the  greater  power. 
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THE  ultimate  check  to  population  appears 
then  to  be  a  want  of  food  arising  necessarily  from 
the  different  ratios  according  to  which  population 
and  food  increase.  But  this  ultimate  check  is 
never  the  immediate  check,  except  in  cases  of  ac- 
tual famine. 

The  immediate  check  may  be  stated  to  con- 
sist in  all  those  customs,  and  all  those  diseases 
which  seem  to  be  generated  by  a  scarcity  of  the 
means  of  subsistence;  and  all  those  causes,  in- 
dependent of  this  scarcity,  whether  of  a  moral  or 
physical  nature,  which  tend  prematurely  to  weak- 
en and  destroy  the  human  frame. 

These  checks  to  population,  which  are  con- 
standy  operating  with  more  or  less  force  in  every 
society,  and  keep  down  the  number  to  the  level 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  may  be  classed  under 
two  general  heads ;  the  preventive,  and  the  posi- 
tive checks. 
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The  preventive  check,  as  far  as  it  b  voluntary, 
is  peculiar  to  man,  and  arises  from  that  distinc- 
tive superiority  in  his  reasoning  faculties,  which 
enables '  him  to  calculate  distant  consequences. 
The  checks  to  the  indefinite  increase  of  plants 
and  irrational  animals  are  all  either  positive,  or, 
if  pre ventive,  involuntary.  But  man  cannot  lode 
around  him,  and  see  the  distress  which  frequent- 
ly presses  upon  those  who  have  large  families; 
he  cannot  contemplate  his  present  possessions  or 
earnings,  which  he  now  nearly  consumes  himself, 
and  calculate  the  amount  of  each  ^are,  when 
with  very  little  addition  they  must  be  divided, 
perhaps,  among  seven  or  eight,  without  feeling  a 
doubt,  whether  if  he  follow  the  bent  of  his  incli- 
nations,  he  may  be  able  to  support  the  ofispring 

• 

which  he  will  probably  bring  into  the  world. 
In  a  state  of  equality,  if  such  can  exist,  this  would 
be  the  simple  question.  In  the  present  state  of 
society  other  considerations  occur.  Will  he  not 
lower  his  rank  in  life,  and  be  oblige^to  give  up 
in  great  measure  his  former  habits?  Does  any 
mode  of  employment  present  itself  by  which  he 
may  reasonably  hope  to  maintain  a  &mily  ?  Will 
he  not  at  any  rate  subject  himself  to  greater  diffi- 
culties,  and  more  severe  labor  than  in  his  single 


f 
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State  ?  WUl  he  not  be  unable  to  transmit  to  his 
children  the  same  advantages  of  education  and 
improvement  that  he  had  himself  possessed? 
Does  he  even  feel  secure  that^  should  he  have  a 
large  family,  his  utmost  exertions  can  save  them 
from  ragSy  and  -squalid  poverty,  and  their  con- 
sequent degradation  in  the  community?  And 
may  he  not  be  reduced  to  the  grating  necessity 
of  forfeiting  his  independence,  and  of  being 
obliged  to  the  sparing  hand  of  charity  for  sup- 
port? 

These  considerations  are  calculated  to  pre- 
vent, and  certainly  do  prevent,  a  great  number 
of  persons  in  all  civilized  nations  from  pursuing 
the  dictate  of  nature  in  an  early  attachment  to 
one  woman. 

If  this  restraint  do  not  produce  vice,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  least  evil  that  can  arise  from  the 
principle  of  population.  Considered  as  a  re- 
straint on  a  strong  natural  inclination,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  tem- 
porary unfaappiness;  but  evidently  slight,  com- 
pared with  the  evils  which  result  from  any  of 
the  other  checks  to  population;  and  merely  of 
the  same  nature  as  many  other  sacrifices  of 
temporary  tQ  permanent  gratification,  which  it 
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is  the  business  of  a  moral  agent  continuaUy  to 
make. 

When  this  restraint  produces  vice,  the  evik 
which  follow  are  but  too  conspicuous.  A  promis- 
cuous intercourse  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  children  seems  to  lower  in  the  most 
marked  manner  the  dignity  c^  hums(h  nature. 
It  cannot  be  without  its  effect  on  men,  and  no« 
thing  can  be  more  obvious  than  its  tendency  to 
degrade  the  fem.ile  character,  and  to  destroy  all 
its  most  amiable  and  distinguishing  character- 
istics. Add  to  which,  that  among  those  unfor* 
tunate  females  with  which  all  great  towns  abound, 
more  real  distress  and  aggravated  misery  are  per* 
haps  to  be.  found,  than  in  any  other  department 
(^  human  life. 

When  a  general  x^omiption  of  morab  with 
regard  to  the  sex  pervades  all  the  classes  of  so. 
ciety,  its  effects  must  necessarily  be,  to  poison 
the  springs  of  domestic  happiness,  to  weaken 
conjugal  and  parental  affection,  and  to  lessen  die 
united  exertions  and  ardour  of  parents  in  the 
care  and  education  of  their  children;  effects 
which  cannot  take  place  without  a  decided  di- 
nunutic»i  of  the  general  happiness  and  virtue  of 
the  society ;  particularly  as  the  necessity  of  art, 
vol.  i.  c 
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in  the  accomplishment  and  conduct  of  intrigues^ 
and  in  the  concealment  of  their  consequences,  ne- 
cessarily leads  to  many  other  vices. 

The  positive  checks  to  population  are  extreme- 
ly various,  and  include  every  cause,  whether  ari- 
sing from  vice  or  misery,  which  in  any  degree 
contributes  to  shorten  the  natural  duration  of  hu- 
man  life.  Under  this  head  therefore  may  be  enu- 
merated all  unwholesome  occupations,  severe  la- 
bor and  exposure  to  the  seasons,  extreme  po- 
verty, bad  nursing  of  children,  great  towns,  ex- 
cesses of  all  kinds,  the  whole  train  of  common 
diseases  and  epidemics,  wars,  plague,  and  famine. 

On  examining  these  obstacles  to  the  increase  of 
population  whidi  I  have  classed  under  the  heads  of 
preventive  and  positive  checks,  it  will  appear  that 
they  are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice, 
and  misery. 

Of  the  preventive  checks,  the  restraint  from 
marriage  which  b  not  followed  by  irregular  gra- 
tifications may  properly  be  termed  moral  re- 
straint.' 


*  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  here  use  the  term  mwal  in 
its  most  confined  sense.  By  moral  restraint  I  would  be 
underatood  to  mes^l  a  restraint  from  marriage,  from  pru- 
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Promiscuous  intercourse,  unnatural  passions, 
violations  of  the  marriage  bed;  and  improper  arts 
to  conceal  the  consequences  of  irregular  connex- 
ions, are  preventive  checks  that  clearly  come  under 
the  head  of  vice. 

Of  the  positive  checks,  those  which  appear  to 
arise  unavoidably  from  the  laws  of  nature  may 
be  called  exclusively  misery;  and  those  which 
we  obviously  bring  upon  ourselves,  such  as  wars, 
excesses,  and  many  others  which  it  would  be  in 
our  power  to  avoid,  are  of  a  mixed  nature.  They 
are  brought  upon  us  by  vice,  and  their  conse- 
quences are  misery,  t 


dential  motives,  with  a  conduct  strictly  moral  during  the 
period  of  this  restraint ;  and  t  have  never  intentionally 
deviated  from  this  sense.  When  I  wished  to  consider  the 
restraint  from  marriage  unconnected  with  its  consequen- 
ces, I  have  either  called  it  prudential  restraint,  or  a  part 
of  the  preventive  check,  of  which  indeed  it  forms  the 
principal  branch. 

In  my  review  of  the  different  stages  of  society,  I  have 
been  accused  of  not  allowing  sufficient  weight  in  the  pre* 
vention  of  population  to  moral  restraint ;  but  when  the 
confined  sense  of  the  term,  which  I  have  here  explained, 
IS  adverted  to,  I  am  fearful  that  I  shall  not  be  found  to 
have  erred  much  in  this  respect.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  believe  myself  mistaken. 

■As  the  general  consequence  of  vice  is  misery,  and  as 
this  consequence  is  the  precise  reason  why  an  action  is 
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^^ 


The  sum  of  all  these  preventive  and  positive 
checks  taken  together  forms  the  immediate  check 
to  population,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  every  coun- 
try where  the  whole  of  the  procreative  power  can- 
not be  called  into  action,  the  preventive  and  the 
positive  checks  must  vary  inversely  as  each  other, 
that  is,  in  countries  either  naturally  unhealthy,  or 
subject  to  a  great  mortali^  from  whatever  cause 
it  may  arise,  the  preventive  check  will  prevail  very 
little.     In  those  countries  on  the  contrary  which 


iV 


termed  vicious,  it  may  appear  that  the  term  misery  alone 
would  be  here  sufiicieni,  and  that  it  is  superfluous  to  use 
boLh*  But  the  rejection  of  the  term  vice,  would  intro- 
_  duce  a  cunsiderable  confusion  into  our  language  aad 
A  I  ideasi  We  want  it  particularly  to  distinguish  that  class 
^^^  of  actionsi  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce 
^^^^^L  misery,  but  which,  in  their  immediate  or  individual  ef- 
^p  9  fects,  may  produce  perhaps  exactly  the  contrary.  The 
^^  gratification  of  all  our  passions  in  its  immediate  effect  is 
k  ^^V  happiness,  not  misery ;  and  in  individual  instances,  even 
^  ^^^P  the  remote  consequences  (at  least  in  this  life)  come  un- 
H^^^L  der  the  same  denomination.  I  haye  little  doubt  that 
I    ^^^M  there  have  been  soipe  irregular  connexions  with  women, 

■  I  which  have  added  to  the  happiness  of  both  parties,  and 
I      ^^^  have  injured  no  one.    These  individual  actions  therefore 

I  ^^H  cannot  come  under  the  head  of  misery.  But  they  are 
^^  ^M  still  evidently  vicious,  because  an  action  is  so  denomi- 
^^^^^  nated,  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  mise- 

II  Ilk.     ry,  whatever  may  be  its  individual  effect;  and  no  person 

■  l^HU  ^^^  doubt  the  general  tendency  of  an  illicit  intercourse 
'  between  the  sexes,  to  injure  the  happiness  of  society. 
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are  naturally  healthy,  and  where  the  preventive 
check  is  found  to  prevail  with  considLxable  force, 
the  positive  check  will  prevail  very  little,  or  the 
mortality  be  very  small. 
In  every  country  some  of  these  checks  are, 
.  with  more  or^  less  force,  in  constant  operation ; 
yet  notwithstanding  tlieir  general  prevalence, 
there  are  few  states  in  which  there  is  not  a  con- 
stant effort  in  the  population  to  increase  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence.  This  constant  effort 
as  constantly  tends  to  subject  the  lower  classes 
of  society  to  distress,  and  to  prevent  any  great 
permanent  melioration  of  their  condition. 

These  effects,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
seem  to  be  produced  in  the  following  manner. 
We  will  suppose  the  means  of  subsistence  in  any 
country  just  equal  to  the  easy  support  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  constant  effort  towards  populaticHi, 
which  is  found  to  act  even  in  the  most  vicious  so- 
cieties, increases  the  number  of  people  befcare  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  increased.  The  tbod 
therefore  which  before  supported  eleven  millions, 
must  now  be  divided  among  eleven  millions  and 
a  half.  The  poor  consequently  must  live  much 
worse,  and  many  of  them  be  reduced  to  severe 
distress.     The  number  of  laborers  idso  being 
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above  the  proportion  of  work  in  the  market,  the 
price  of  labor  \nuat  tend  to  fall ;  while  the  price 
of  provisions  would  at  the  same  time  tend  to  rise. 
The  laborer  therefore  must  do   more  work,  to 
earn  the  same  as  he  did  before.     During  this  sea- 
son of  distress  the  discouragemjents^to  marriage, 
and  the  difficulty  of  rearing  a  family  are  so  great, 
that  population  is  nearly  at  a  stand.     In  the  mean 
time  the  cheapness  of  labor,  the  plenty  of  labo- 
rers,  and  the  necessity  of  an  increased  industry 
among  them,  encourage  cultivators  to  employ 
more  labor  upon  their  land,  to  turn  up  fresh  soil, 
and  t6  manure  and  improve  more  completely  what 
is  already  in  tillage;  till  ultimately  the  means  of 
subsistence  may  become  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  population,  as  at  the  period  frova  which  we 
set  out.     The  situation  of  the  laborer  being  then 
again  tolerably  comfortable,  the  restraints  to  popu- 
lation are  in  some  degree  loosened ;  and,  after  a 
short  period,  the  same  retrograde  and  progressive 
movements,  with  respect  to  happiness,  are  repeat- 
ed. 

This  sort  of  oscillation  will  not  probably  be  ob- 
vious to  common  view ;  and  it  may  be  difficult 
even  for  the  most  attentive  observer  to  calculate  its 
periods.     Yet  that,  in  the  generality  of  old  states^ 
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^me  such  vibration  does  exist,  though  in  a  much 
less  marked,  and  in  a  much  more  irregular  man- 
ner, than  I  have  described  it,  no  reflecting  man 
who  considers  the  subject  deeply  can  well  doubt. 
One  principal  reason  why  this  oscillation  has 
been  less  remarked,  and  less  decidedly  confirmed 
by  experience  than  might  naturally  be  expectal, 
is,  that  the  histories  of  mankind  which  we  pos* 
sess  are,  in  general,  histories  only  of  the  higher 
classes.     We  have  not  many  accounts,  that  can 
be  depended  upon,  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  that  part  of  mankind,  where  these  retrograde 
and  progressive  movements  chiefly  take    place. 
A  satisfactory  history  of  this  kind,  of  one  people 
and  of  one  period,  would  require  the  constant  and 
minute  attention  of  many  observing  minds  in  lo- 
cal and  general  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  lower 
classes    of  society,  and    the    causes  that  influ- 
enced it;  and  to  draw  accurate  inference  upon 
this  subject,  a  succession  of  such  historit.ns  for 
some  centuries  would  be  necessary.  This  branch 
of  statistical  knowledge  has  of  late  years  been  at- 
tended to  in  some  coimtries,*  and  we  may  pro- 


^The  judicious  questions  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  cir- 
culated in  Scotland,  and  the  very  valuable  accounts  which 
he  has  collected  in  that  part  of  the  ishmd,  do  him  thc^ 
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mise  ourselves  a  clearer  insight  into  the  intemsd 
structure  of  human  society  from  the  progress  of 

these  inquiries.  But  the  science  may  be  said  yet 
to  be  in  its  infancy,  and  many  of  the  objects,  on 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  infomaation^ 
have  been  either  omitted  or  not  stated  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy.  Among  these  perhaps  may  be 
reckoned,  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  adults 

■ 

to  the  number  of  marriages ;  the  extent  to  which 
vicious  customs  have  prevailed  in  consequence  of 
the  restraints  upon  matrimony ;  the  comparative 


highest  honor ;  and  these  accounts  will  ever  remain  an 
extraordinary^  monument  of  the  learning,  good  sense,  and 
general  information  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  adjoining  parishes  are  not  put  together 
in  the  work,  which  would  have  assisted  the  memory  both 
in  attaining  and  recollecting  the  state  of  particular  dis- 
tricts. The  repetitions  and  contradictory  opinions  which 
occur  are  not  in  my  opinion  so  objectionable,  as,  to  the 
result  of  such  testimony,  more  faith  maybe  given  than. 
we  could  possibly  give  to  the  testimony  of  any  individual* 
Even  were  this  result  drawn  for  us  by  some  master  hand, 
though  much  valuable  time  would  undoubtedly  be  saved, 
the  information  would  not  be  so  satisfactory.  If  with  a 
few  subordinate  improvements,  this  work  had  contained 
accurate  and  complete  registers  for  the  last  150  years,  it 
would  have  been  inestimable,  and  would  have  exhibited  a 
better  picture  of  the  internal  state  of  a  country,  than  has 
yet  been  presented  to  the  world.  But  this  last  most  es- 
sential improvement  no  diligence  could  have  effected. 
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mortality  amcHig  the  children  of  the  most  distress- 
ed part  of  the  community,  and  of  those  who  live 
rather  more  at  their  ease ;  the  variations  in  the  real 
price  of  labor ;  the  observable  differences  in  the 

« 

state  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  with  respect  to 
ease  and  happiness,  at  different  times  during  t 
certain  period;  and  very  accurate  roisters  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  this  subject. 

A  faithful  history  including  such  particulars 
would  tend  greatly  to  elucidate  the  manner  in 
which  the  constant  check  upon  population  acts ; 
and  would  probably  prove  the  existence  of  the  re- 
trograde  and  progressive  movements  that  have 
been  mentioned;  though  the  times  <^ their  vibra- 
tion  must  necessarily  be  rendered  irregular  from 
the  operation  of  many  interrupting  causes ;  such  as, 
the  introduction  of  or  failure  of  certain  manu&c- 
tures,  a  greater  or  less  prevalent  spirit  of  agricul- 
tural enterprise ;  years  of  plenty,  or  years  of  scar- 
city; wars,  sickly  seasons,  pow  lafws,  emigration, 
and  other  causes  of  a  similar  mature. 

A  circumstance  which  has  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  contributed  to  conceal  this  oscillation 
from  common  view  is,  the  difference  between  the 
nominal  and  real  price  of  labw.     It'  very  rarely 
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happens  that  the  nominal  price  of  labor  universal- 
ly falls;  but    we  well  know  that  it  frequently 
remains  the  same,  while  the  nominal  price  of  pro- 
visions has  been  gradually  rising.     This  is,  in  ef- 
fect, a  real  fall  in  the  price  of  labor ;  and,  during 
this  period,  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community  must  be  gradually  grdwing  worse. 
But  the  farmers  and  capitalists  are  growing  rich 
from  the  real  cheapness  of  labor.     Their  increas- 
ing capitals  enable  them  to  employ  a  greater  num- 
ber of  men ;  and,  as  the  population  had  probably 
suffered  some  check  from  the  greater  difficulty  of 
supporting  a  family,  the  demand  for  labor,  after  a 
certain  period,  would  be  great  in  proportion  to  the 
supply,  and  ^  its  price  would  of  course  rise,  if  left 
to  find  its  natural  level ;  and  thus  the  wa<t  s  of  la- 
bor,  and  consequently  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  might  "have  progressive  and  re- 
trograde movements,  though  the  price  of  labor 
might  never  nominally  fall. 

In  savage  life,  where  there  is  no  regular  price 
of  labor,  it  is  litde  to  be  doubted  that  similar 
oscillations  take  place.  When  population  has  in- 
creased nearly  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  food,  all 
the  preventive  and  the  positive  checks  will  natu- 
rally operate  with  increased  force.  Vicious  habits 
with  respect  to  the  sex  will  be  more  general,  the 
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exposing  of  children  more  frequent,  and  both  the 
probability  and  Vitality  of  wars  and  epidemics'  will 
be  considerably  greater;  and  these  causes  will 
probably  continue  their  operation  till  the  popula- 
tion is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  food ;  and  then 
the  return  to  comparative  plenty  will  again  pro- 
duce an  increase,  and,  after  a  certain  period,  its 
further  progress  will  again  be  checked  by  the 
same  causes. 

But  without  attempting  to  establish  these  pro- 
gressive and  retrograde  movements  in  different 
countries,  which  would  evidently  require  more 
minute  histories  than  we  possess,  and  which  the 
progress  of  civilization  naturally  tends  to  counter- 
act, the  following  propositions  are  intended  to  be 
proved : 

1.  Population  is  necessarily  limited   by  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

2.  Population  invariably  increases,  where  the 


*  Sir  James  Steuart  ^ry  justly  compares  the  generative 
faculty  to  a  spring  loaded  with  a  variable  weight,  [Polit. 
Econ.  vol  i.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  20.]  which  would  of  course  pro- 
duce exactly  that  kind  of  oscillation  which  has  been  men- 
tioned. In  the  first  book  of  his  Political  Economy,  he  has 
explained  many  parts  of  the  subject  of  population  very 
ably. 
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means  of  subsistence  increase,  unless  prevented 
by  some  very  powerful  and  obvious  checks.  * 

3.  These  checks,  and  the  checks  which  repress 
the  superior  power  of  populaticm,  and  keep  its 
effects  on  a  level*  with  the  means  of  subsistence, 
are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restaint,  vice,  and 
misery. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  scarcely  needs 
illustration.  The  second  and  third  will  be  suf- 
ficiently established  by  a  review  of  the  immedi- 
ate checks  to  population  in  the  past  and  present 
state  of  society. 

This  review  will  be  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing chapters. 


^  I  have  expressed  myself  in  this  cautious  manner, 
because  I  believe  there  are  a  very  few  instances,  such  as 
the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  one  or  two  others, 
where  population  does  not  keep  up  to  the  level  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  But-^hese  are  extreme  cases; 
and  generally  speaking  it  might  be  ssdd  (and  the  propo- 
sitions in  this  form  would  be  more  neatly  and  distinctly 
expressed.)  ^ 

3.  Population  always  increaseir  where  the  means  of 
subsistence  increase* 

S.  The  checks  which  repress  the  superior  power  of 
population,  and  keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means 
of  subsistence  are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice, 
and  misery. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  the  lowest  stage 

of  Human  society. 


I. 


*  Cook's  First  Voy.  voU  i'u  p.  59, 
'  Second  Vojr.  vol*  i'u  p.  186. 


1 


THE  wret&f^'^SlSftt^  of  Tieira  del 
Fuego  have  been  placed  by  the  general  consent 
of  voyagers  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  human 
beings.^  Of  their  domestic  habits  and  manners, 
bovrever,  we  have  few  accounts.  Their  barren 
country,  and  the  miserable  state  in  which  they 
live,  have  prevented  any  intercourse  with  them 
dmt  might  give  such  information ;  but  we  cannot 
be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  checks  to  population 
among  a  race  of  savages,  whose  very  appearance 
indicates  them  to  be  half  starved,  and  who,  shi- 
vering with  cold,  and  covered  with  filth  and  ver- 
min, live  in  one  of  the  most  inhospitable  climates 
in  the  world,  without  having  sagacity  enough  to 
provide  themselves  with  such  conveniencies  as  m\ 

might  mitigate  its  severities,  and  render  life  in 
some  measure  more  comfortable. ' 
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Next  to  these,  and  almost  as  low  in  genius  and 
resources,  have  been  placed  the  natives  of  Van 
Diemen's  land ;  *  but  some  late  accounts  have  re- 
presented  the  islands  of  Andaman  in  the  east  as 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  savages  still  lower  in  wretch- 
edness even  than  these.  Every  thing  that  voy- 
ages have  related  of  savage  life  is  said  to  fall  short 
of  the  barbarism  of  this  people.  Their  whole  time 
IS  spent  in  search  of  food ;  and  as  their  woods 
yield  them  few  or  no  supplies  of  animals,  and  but 
littfe  vegetable  diet,  their  principal  occupation  is 
that  of  climbing  the  rocks,  or  roving  along  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  in  search  of  a  precarious  meal 
of  fish,  which,  during  the  tempestuous  season, 
they  often  seek  for  in  vain.  Their  stature  seldom 
exceeds  live  feet,  their  bellies  are  protuberant, 
with  high  shoulders,  large  heads,  and  limbs  dis- 
proportionably  slender.  Their  countenances  ex- 
hibit the  extreme  of  wretchedness,  a  horrid  mix* 
lure  of  famine  and  ferocity ;  and  their  extenuated 
and  diseased  figures  plainly  indicate  the  want  of 
wholesome  nourishment.  Some  of  these  unhap- 
py beings  have  been  found  on  the  shores  in  the 
last  stage  of  famine.' 


^  Vancouver's  V07.  vol.  ii.  b.  Hi.  c.  i.  p.  13. 
'  Symes'  Embassy  to  Ava,  ch«  i*  p*  139.  and  Asiatic 
Researches,  voK  ir*  p.  40U 
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In  the  next  scale  of  human  beings   we  may 
place  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  of  a  part 
of  whom  we  have  some  accounts  that  may  be  de- 
pended upon,  from  a  person  who  resided  a  con- 
siderable dme  at  Port  Jackson,  and  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  being  a  witness  to  their  habits  and 
manners.     The  narrator  of  captain  Cook's  first 
Yoyage  having  mentioned  the  very  small  number 
of  inhabitants  that  was  seen  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
New  Holland,  and  the  apparent  inability  of  the 
country,  from  its  desolate  state,  to  support  many 
more,  observes,  "  By  what  means  the  inhabitants 
"  of  this  country  are  reduced  to  such  a  number 
"  as  it  can  subsist,  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to 
"  guess ;  whether,  like  the  inhabitants  of  New 
"  Zealand,  they  are  destroyed  by  the  hands  of  each 
"other  in  contests  for  food,  whether  they  are 
"  swept  off  by  accidental  famine,  or  whether  there 
"  is  any  cause  that  prevents  the  increase  of  the 
"  species,  must  be  left  for  future  adventurers  to 
"  determine,"  * 

The  account  which  Mr.  Collins  has  given  of  | 

these  savages  will,  I  hope,  afford  in  some  degree 
a  satisfactory  answer.    They  are  described  as,  in 


•  Cook's  First  Voy.  vol.  iii.  p.  240. 
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general,  neither  taU  nor  weU  made.     Their  arms, 
legs,  and  tfiighs,  are  thin,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
poorness  of  th«ir  mode  of  Uving.    Those  who  in- 
habit the  sea  coast  depend  almost  entirely  on  fish 
for  their  sustenance,  reUeved  occasionally  by  a  re- 
past  on  some  large  grubs  which  are  found  in  the 
body  of  the  dwarf  gum  tree.    The  very  scanty 
stock  of  animals  in  the  woods,  and  the  very  great 
labor  necessary  to  take  them,  keep  the  inland 
natives  in  as  poor  a  condition  as  their  brethren  on 
the  coast.     They  are  compeUed  to  dimb  tiie  tall- 
est trees  after  honey,  and  the  smaller  animals, 
such  as  the  flyii^  squirrel  and  the  opossum. 
When  tiie  stems  arc  of  great  height,  and  without 
branches,  which  is  generally  the  case  in  thick  fo- 
rests, tius  is  a' process  of  great  labor,  and  is  ef- 
fected by  cutting  a  notch  with  their  stone  hatchets 
for  each  fiaot  successively,  while  their  left  arm  em<- 
braces  the  tree.    Trees  were  observed  notched 
in  this  manner  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet  before 
the  first  branch,  v^iere  the  hungry  savage  could 
hope  to  meet  with  imy  reward  for  so  much  toil. ' 
The  woods,  exclusive  of  the  animal  occasion- 


^  ColUna's  account  of  New  Soutb  Wales,  Appendis;, 

p.  $49.  4to 
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ally  found  in  them,  afford  but  little  sustenance. 
A  few  berries,  the  yam,  the  fern  root,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  diflferent  banksias,  make  up  the 
whole  of  the  veget^le  catalogue. ' 

A  native  with  his  child,  surprised  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hawksbury  river,  by  some  of  our  colonists, 
launched  his  canoe  in  a  hurry^and  left  behind  him 
a  specimen  of  his  food,  and  of  the  delicacy  of  his 
stomach.  From  a  piece  of  watersoaking  wood, 
ftiU  of  holes,  he  had  been  extracting  and  eating  a 
lai^  worm.  The  smell  both  of  the  worm  and 
jits  habitation  was  in  the  highest  degree  oflfensive. 
These  worms,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are 
called  cah-bro ;  and  a  tribe  of  natives  dwelling  in- 
land, from  the  circumstance  of  eating  these  loath- 
«  some  worms,  is  named  Cah-br(^;al.  The  wood 
natives  also  make  a  paste,  formed  of  the  fern  root, 
and  the  large  and  small  ants  bruised  together,  and, 
in  the  season,  add  the  eggs  of  this  insect. 

In  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  drivoi 
to  such  resources  for  subsistence,  where  the  sup-  d^ 

ply  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  so  extremely 


■  Collins*  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  AppeiidiX| 
p.  557.  4to. 

*  Id.  Appen«  p.  558. 

vol.  i.  d 
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scanty,  and  the  labor  necessary  to  procure  it  is 
so  severe,  it  is  evident,  that  the  population  must 
be  very  thinly  scattered  in  proportion  to  the  terri- 
tory. Its  utmost  bounds  must  be  very  narrow. 
But  vi^hen  we  advert  to  the  strange  and  barbarous 
customs  of  these  people,  the  cruel  treatment  of 
their  women,  and  the  difficulty  of  rearing  chil- 
dren ;  instead  of  being  surprised  that"  it  does  not 
more  frequeutfy  press  to  pass  these  bounds,  we 
shall  be  rather  inclined  to  consider  even  these 
scanty  resources  as  more  than  sufficient  to  sup- 
port all  the  population  that  could  grow  up  under 
such  circumstances. 

The  prelude  to  love  in  this  country  is  violence, 
and  of  the  most  brutal  nature.  The  savage  se- 
lects his  intended  wife  from  the  women  of  a  dif-  # 
ferent  tribe,  generally  one  at  enmity  with  his  own. 
He  steals  upon  her  in  the  absence  of  her  protec- 
tors, and  having  first  stupified  her  with  blows  of 
a  dub,  or  wooden  sword,  on  the  head,  back,  and 
shoulders,  every  one  of  which  is  followed  by  a 
stream  of  blood,  he  drags  her  dirough  the  woods 
by  one  arm,  regardless  of  the  stones  and  bro- 
ken pieces  of  trees  that  may  lie  in  his  route,  and 
anxious  only  to  convey  his  prize  in  safety  to  his 
own  party,  where  a  most  brutal  scene  ensues. 
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The  woman  thus  ^treated  becomes  hb  wife,  and 
is  incorporated  into  die  tribe  to  which  he  beJen^  ' 
and  but  seldom  quits  him  for  another.  The  out* 
rage  is  not  resented  by  the  relations  qH  the  femak^ 
who  only  retaliate  by  a  similar  outrage  when  it  is 
in  their  power. " 

The  union  of  the  sexes  takes  place  at  an  early 
age,  and  instances  were  known  to  our  colonists 
of  very  young  girls  having  been  much  and  shame- 
fully  abused  by  the  males.* 

The  conduct  of  the  husband  to  his  wife,  or 
wives,  seems  to  be  nearly  in  character  with  diis 
strange  and  barbarous  mode  of  courtship.  The 
females  bear  on  their  heads  the  traces  of  the  su» 
peiriority  of  the  males,  which  is  exercised  almost 
as  soon  as  they  find  strength  in  their  arms  to  in- 
flict a  blow.  Some  of  these  unfortunate  beings 
have  been  observed  with  more  scars  on  their 

• 

shorn  head^  cut  in  eVery  direction,  than  could 
well  b^counted«  Mr.  Collins  feelingly  says, 
^^  The  condition  of  these  women  is  so  wretched, 
"  that  I  have  often,  on  seeing  a  female  child 
"  borne  on  its  mother's  shoulders,  anticipated  the 


1  Collins*  N.  S.  Wales,  Appen.  p.  S^9^ 
*  Appen.  p.  565. 
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"  miseries  to  which  it  was  bom,  and  thought  it 
' "  would  be  a  mercy  to  destroy  it."*  In  another 
place,  speaking  of  Bcnnilong*s  wife  being  deli- 
vered of  a  child,  he  sa)rs,  "  I  here  find  in  my  pa- 
"  pers  a  note  that  for  some  offence  Bennilong  had 
"  severely  beaten  this  woman  in  the  morning,  a 
"  short  time  before  she  was  delivered."* 

Women  treated  in  this  brutal  manner  must  ne- 
cessarily be  subject  to  frequent  miscarriages,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  abuse  of  very  young  girls, 
mentioned  above  as  common,  and  the  too  early 
union  of  the  sexes  in  general,  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent  the  females  from  being  prolific.     Instances 
of  a  plurality  of  wives  were  found  more  frequent 
than  of  a  single  wife;  but  what  is  extraordinary, 
Mr.  CoHins  did  not  recollect  ever  to  have  noticed 
children  by  more  than  one.     He  had  heard  from 
some  of  the  natives,  that  the  first  wife  claimed  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  conjugal  embrace,  while  the 
second  was  merely  the  slave  and  drudge  of  both.* 
An  absolutely  exclusive  right  in  the  fif  st  wife 
to  the  conjugal  embrace  seems  to  be  hardly  pro- 


■  Collins*  N.  S.  Wales,  Appen.  p.  583, 
*  Appen.  p«  562. 
^  Appen.  p.  560. 
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bable ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  second  wife 
might  not  be  allowed  to  near  her  ofispring.  At 
any  rate,  li  the  observation  be  generally  true,  it 
proves  that  a  great  part  of  the  women  are  without 
children,  which  can  only  be  aceounted  for  from 
the  very  severe  hardships  which  Aey  undergo,  or 
from  some  particul^  customs  which  may  not 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Mn  Collins. 

If  the  mother  of  a  sucking  child  die,  the  help- 
less infant  is  buried  alive  in  the  same  grave  with 
its  mother.  The  father  himself  places  his  living 
child  on  the  body  of  his  dead  wife,  and  having 
thrown  a  large  stone  upon  it,  the  grave  is  instant- 
ly filled  by  the  other  natives.  This  dreadful  act 
was  performed  by  Co-le-be,  a  native  well  known 
to  our  colonists,  and  who,  on  being  talked  to  on 
the  subject,  justified  the  proceeding,  by  declaring 
that  no  woman  could  be  found  who  would  under- 
take  to  nurse  the  chUd,  and  diat  therefore  it  must 
have  died  a  much  worse  death  than  that  which  he 
had  given  it.  Mr.  Collins  had  reason  to  believe 
that  thb  custom  was  generally  prevalent,  and  ob- 
serves, that  it  may  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  tlunness  of  the  population.  ^ 

»  Collins'  N.  S.  Wales,  Appendix,  p.  60?. 
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Under  such  powerful  causes  of  depopulation, 
we  should  naturally  be  inclined  to  suppose  that 
die  animal  and  vegetable  produce  of  the  country 
would  be  increasing  upon  the  thinly  scattered  in* 
habitants,  and,  added  to  the  supply  of  fish  from 
their  shores,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
their  consumption ;  yet  it  appears  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  population  is  in  general  so  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  average  supply  of  food,  that  every 
little  deficiency  from  unfavorable  weather,  or  other 
causes,  occasions  distress.  Particular  times,  when 
the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  in  great  want,  are 
mentioned  as  n6t  uncommon,  and  at  these  periods, 
some  of  the  natives  were  fbund  reduced  to  skele- 
tons, and  almost  starved  to  death.  ^ 


'  CoUinB'  N.  S.  Wales,  c.  iii.  p.  34,  and  Appendix, 
p*  551* 
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Indians. 


WE  may  next  turn  our  view  to  the  vast  con- 
tinent  of  America,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was 
found  to  be  inhabited  by  small  independent  tribes 
of  savages,  subsisting  nearly  like  the  natives  of 
New  Holland,  on  the  productions  of  unassisted 
nature.  The  soil  was  covered  by  an  |lmost  uni- 
versal forest,  and. presented  few  of  those  fruits  and 
esculent  vegetables  which  grow  in  such  profusion 
in  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  The  produce  of  a 
most  rude  and  imperfect  agriculture,  known  to 
some  of  the  tribes  of  hunters,  was  so  trifling  as  to 
be  considered  only  as  a  feeble  aid  to  the  subsist- 
ence  acquired  by  the  chace.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  new  world,  therefore,  might  be  considered  as 
living  principally  by  hunting  and  fishing ;  *  and  the 
narrow  limits  of  this  mode  of  subsistence  are  ob- 
vious.    The  supplies  derived  from  fishing  could 


^  Robertson's  History  of  America,  vol.  ii*b.  iv.  p.  1S7*  > 

et  icq.  octavo  edit.  1780,  *•»*! 
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extend  only  to  those  who  were  within  a  certain 
instance  of  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  or  the  sea-shore ; 
and  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the  improvident 
savage  would  frequently  prevent  him  from  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  these  supplies  much  be- 
yond the  time  when  they  were  actually  obtained* 
The  great  extent  of  territory  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  hunter  has  been  repeatedly  stated  and 
acknowledged.'  The  number  of  wild  animals 
within  his  reach,  combined  with  the  facility  with 
which  they  might  be  either  killed  or  ensnared, 
must  necessarily  limit  the  number  of  his  society. 
The  tribes  of  hunters,  like  beasts  of  prey,  whom 
they  resemble  in  their  mode  of  subsistence,  will 
consequently  be  thinly  scattered  over  the  sur&ce 
of  the  earth.  Like  beasts  of  prey,  they  must 
either  drive  away  or  fly  from  every  rival,  and  be 
engaged  in  perpetual  contests  with  each  other.  > 

Under  such  circumstances,  that  America  shoiUd 
be  very  thinly  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
of  territory,  is  merely  an  exemplification  of  the  ob- 
vious truth,  that  population  cannot  increase  with- 
out the  food  to  support  it. 


*  Franklin's  Micell.  p.  3. 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv*  p«  1394 
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But  the  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry,  that  part 
to  which  I  would  wish  particularly  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  is,  the  mode  by  which  the 
population  is  kept  down  to  the  level  of  this  scsmty 
supply*  It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  an 
insufficient  supply  of  food  to  any  people,  does 
not  show  itself  merely  in  the  shape  of  famine,  but 
in  other  more  permanent  forms  of  dbtress,  and  in 
generating  certain  customs,  which  operate  some- 
times with  greater  force  in  the  suppression  of  a 
rising  population,  than  in  its  subsequent  destruc- 
tion. 

It  was  generally  remarked,  that  the  American 
women  were  far  from  being  prolific,  their  mar- 
riages seldom  producing  above  two  or  three 
children/  This  unfruitfulness  has  been  attribut- 
ed by  some  to  a  want  of  ardor  in  the  men  tow« 
ards  their  women,  a  feature  of  character,  which 
has  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  American 
savage*     It  is  not  however  peculiar  to  this  race ; 


1  Robertson,  h*  iv.  p*  106.  Burke's  America,  vol.  i«  p* 
187.  Charlevoix,  Hist,  de  la  >^uvelle  France,  tom«  iii-p. 
304.  Lafitau,  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  torn.  i.  p.  590.  In 
the  course  of  this  chapter  T  often  give  the  same  references 
as  Robertson ;  but  never,  without  having  examined  and 
verified  them  myself.     Where  T  have  not  had  an  oppor^  '*"' 

tunity  of  doing  this,  I  refer  to  Robertson  alone* 


f 
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but  probably  exists  in  a  great  degree  among  all 
barbarous  nations,  whose  food  is  poor  and  insuffi- 
cient, and  who  live  in  a  constant  apprehension  of 
being  pressed  by  famine,  or  by  an  enemy.  Bruce 
frequently  takes  notice  of  it,  particularly  in  refe- 
jence  to  the  Galla  and  Shangalla,  savage  nations 
on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,'  and  le  Vaillant  men- 
tions the  phlegmatic  temperament  of  the  Hottentots 
as  the  chief  reason  of  their  thin  population.*  It 
seems  to  be  generated  by  the  hardships  and  dan- 
gers of  savage  life,  which  take  oflF  the  attention 
from  the  sexual  passion.  And  tliat  these  are  the 
principal  causes  of  it  annong  the  Americans,  rather 
than  any  absolute  constitutional  defect,  appears 
probable,  from  its  diminishing  nearly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  these  causes  are  miti- 
gated or  removed.  In  those  countries  of  Ameri- 
ca,  where  from  peculiar  situation  or  further  ad- 
vantages in  improvement,  the  hardships  of  savage 
life  are  less  severely  felt,  the  passion  between  the 
sexes  becomes  more  ardent.  Among  some  of 
the  tribes  seated  on  the  banks  of  rivers  well  stor- 
ed with  fish,  or  others  that  inhabit  a  territory 


J  1  Travels  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  vol.  ii.  p. 

*?  223,  559. 

*  Voyage  dans  I'lnterieur  de  TAfrique,  torn.  5.  p.  12, 
13. 
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greatly  abounding  in  game  or  much  improved  in 
agriculture,  the  women  are  more  valued  and  ad- 
mired ;  and  as  hardly  any  restraint  is  imposed  on 
the  gratification  of  desire,  the  dissolution  of  their 
manners  is  sometimes  excessive.^ 

If  we  do  not  then  consider  this  apathy  of  the 
Americans  as  a  natural  defect  in  the  bodily  frame, 
but  merely  as  a  general  coldness,  and  an  infre- 
quency  of  the  calls  of  the  sexual  appetite,  we 
shall  hot  be  inclined  to  give  much  weight  to  it  as 
affecting  the  number  of  children  to  a  marriage ; 
but  shall  be  disposed  to  look  for  the  cause  of  this 
unfruitfulness  in  the  condition  and  customs  of  the 
women  in  a  savage  state.     And  here  we  shall  find 
reasons  amply  sufiicient  to  account  for  the  fact  in 
question.  .   • 

It  is  finely  observed  by  Dr.  Robertsbn,  diat 
**  Whether  man  has  been  improved  by  the  pro- 
^^  gress  of  arts  and  civilization,  is  a  question  which 
"  in  the  wantonness  of  disputation  has  been  agi- 
"  tated  among  philosophers.  That  women  arc 
*'  indebted  to  the  refinement  of  polished  manners 


*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  71.     Lettres  Edif.  &  Carieuses, 
torn.  vi.  p.  48,  322,  330,  tom«  vii.  p.  20.   I2nio.  edit.  ' 

1780.     Charlevoix,  tom.   iii.  p.   303,  423.     Hennepin,  S'^ 

Moeurs  des  Sauvages,  p.  37. 
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*^  for  a  happy  change  in  their  state,  is  a  point 
^*  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt."  In  every 
part  of  the  world,  one  of  the  most  general  charac- 
teristics  of  the  savage  is  to  despise  and  degrade 
the  female  sex.*  ^  Among  most  of  the  tribes  in 
America  their  condition  is  so  peculiarly  grievous, 
that  servitude  is  a  name  too  mild  to  describe  their 
wretched  state.  A  wife  is  no  better  than  a-  beast 
of  burden.  While  the  man  passes  his  days  in 
idleness  or  amusement,  the  woman  is  concfemned 
to  incessant  toil.  Tasks  are  imposed  upon  her 
without  mercy,  and  sorices  are  received  without 
complacence  or  gratitude. «  There  are  some  dis- 
tricts  in  America  where  this  state  of  degradation 
'has  been  so  severely  felt,  that  mothers  have  des- 
troyed their  female  infants,  to  deliver  them  at 
once  from  a  life  in  which  they  were  doomed  to 
such  a  miserable  slavery.'* 


^  Robertson,  b«  iv*  p.  103. 

3  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  103*  Lettres  Edif.  passim. 
Charlevoix  Hist.  Nouv.  Fr.  torn*  iii*  p«  387.  Voy*  d& 
Perouse,  c.  ix.  p.  403.  4to«  London. 

3  Robertson,  b.  iv«  p.  105,  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vi.  p. 
329.  Major  Roger's  North  America,  p*  31 1*  Creuxii 
Hist.  Canad.  p.  57. 

-*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  106.  Raynal  Hist,  des  Indes, 
torn.  iv.  c.  vii.  p.  1 10.  8yo.  10  vol.  1795*. 
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This  state  of  depression  and  constant  labor  add- 
'*ed  to  the  unavoidable  hardships  of  savage  life 
must  be  very  unfiivorable  to  the  office  of  child- 
bearing;^  and  the  libertinage  which  generally 
prevails  among  the  women  before  marriage,  with 
the  habit  of  procuring  abortions,  in  which  they 
rarely  fail,  must  necessarily  render  them  more  un- 
fit for  bearing  children  afterwards.'  One  of  the 
missionaries  speaking  of  the  common  practice 
among  die  Natchez  of  changing  their  wives,  adds, 
unless  they  have  children  by  .them ;  a  proof,  that 
these  marriages  were  in  general  unfruitful,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  libertine  lives  of 
the  women  before  wedlock,  wluch  he  had  previ- 
ously noticed.^ 

The  causes,  that  Charlevoix  assigns,  of  the 
§terility  of  the  Am^ican  women,  are,  the  suck- 
ling their  children  for  several  years,  during  which 
time  they  do  not  cohabit  with  their  husbands ; 
the  excessive  labor  to  which  they  are  always  con- 
demned in  whatever  situation  they  may  be ;  and 


^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  106.    Creuxii  Hist.  Canad*  p.  57. 
Lafitau,  torn.  i.  p.  590. 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.    72.     Ellis*  Voyage,  p.   198. 
Burke's  America,  vol.  1.  p«  187. 
5  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vii.  p.  20,  22. 
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the  custom  established  in  many  places  of  permit- 
ting the  young  women  to  prostitute  themselves** 
before  marriage.  Added  to  this,,  he  says,  the  ex- 
treme misery  to  which  these  people  are  sometimes 
reduced,  takes  from  them  all  desire  of  having 
children.*  Among  some  of  the  ruder  tribes  it  is 
a  maxim  not  to  burden  themselves  with  rearing 
more  than  two  of  their  ofl&pring.*  When  twins 
are  bom,  one  of  them  is  commonly  abandoned,  as 
the  mother  cannot  rear  them  both ;  and  when  a 
mother  dies  during  the  period  of  suckling  her 
child,  no  chance  of  preserving  its  life  remains,  and, 
as  in  New  Holland;  it  is  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  the  breast  that  nourished  it.^ 

As  the  parents  are  frequently  exposed  to  want 
themselves,  the  difficulty  of  supporting  their 
children  becomes  at  times  so  great,  that  they  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  or  destroy- 
ing them.*  Deformed  children  are  very  general- 
ly exposed ;  and  among  some  of  the  tribes  in 
South  America,  the  children  of  mothers  who  do 


Charlevoix,  N.  Fr,  torn.  Hi.  p.  30|. 

*  Robertson,  b*  iv«  p-  107*  Lettres  Edif*  ton*  ix*  p*  1 40* 
3  Robertson,  b*  iv.  p.  107*  Lettres  Edif*  toin«  viii.  p.  86^- 

*  Robertson,  b«  iv,  p.  108. 
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not  bear  their  labors  well  experience  a  similar 
fate,  from  a  fear  that  the  ofispring  may  inherit  the 
weakness  of  its  parent.* 

To  causes  of  this  nature  we  must  ascribe  die 
remarkable  exemption  of  the  Americans  fiom 
defcAmities  of  make.  Even  when  a  mother  en- 
deavors to  rear  all  her  children  without  dbtincdon, 
so  great  a  proportion  of  the  wh<de  number  perish- 
es under  the  rigorous  treatment  that  must  be  their 
lot  in  the  savage  state,  that  probably  none  of  those 
who  labor  under  any  original  weakness  or  infiimi- 
ty  can  attain  the  age  of  manhood.  If  they  be  not 
cut  off  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  they  cannot  long 

protract  their  lives  under  the  severe  discipline  that 
awaits  them.  In  the  Spanish  provinces,  where 
the  Indians  do  not  live  so  laborious  a  life,  and  are 
prevented  from  destroying  their  children,  great 
numbers  of  them  are  deformed,  dwarfish,  mutilat- 
ed, blind,  and  deaf.* 

Polygamy  seems  to  have  been  generally  allow- 
ed  among  the  Americans,  but  the  privilege  was 
seldom  used,  except  by  the  caciques  and  chiefs, 


^  Lafitau,  Mceurs  de  Sauv.  tom.  i.  p.  593. 

*  Charlevoix,  torn.  iii.  p.  303.  Raynal,  Hist,  des  In- 
des,  tom.  viii.  L  xy.  p.  33. 

»  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  73.  Voyage  d^Uoa^  torn.  i.  p. 
333. 

vol.  i.  c 
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and  now  and  then  by  others  in  some  of  the  fertile 
provinces  of  the  south,  where  subsistence  was 
more  easily  procured.  The  difficulty  of  support- 
ing a  family  confined  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
one  wife;*  and  this  difficulty  was  so  generally 
known  and  acknowledged,  that  fathers,  before 
they  consented  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage, 
required  unequivocal  proofs  in  the  suitor  of  his 
skill  in  huntmg,  and  his  consequent  ability  to  sup- 
port a  wife  and  children.*  The  women,  it  is  said^ 
do  not  marry  early ;'  and  this  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  libertin^e  among  t^em  before  mar- 
riage, so  frequently  taken  notice  of  by  the  mis- 
sionaries and  other  writers.^ 

The  customs  above  enumerated,  which  appear 
to  have  been  generated  principally  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  difficulties  attending  the  rearing  of  a 
&miiy,  combined  with  the  great  proportion  of 
children  that  must  necessarily  perish  under  the 


^  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  102.  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  viii.  p. 
87. 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn,  ix,  p.  364.  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.. 
115. 

*  Robertson^  b.  iv.  p.  ip7. 

*  l^ettres  Edif.  passim.  Voyage  d'Ulloa,  torn.  i.  p. 
343.  Burke*s  America,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  Charlevoix,  torn, 
ill.  p.  303,  304. 
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han^lships  of  savage  life,  in  spite  of  the  best  efibrts 
.of  their  parents  to  save  them,'  must,  witfioiit 
doubt,  most  powerfully  repress  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

When  the  young  savage,  by  a  fortunate  train 
<£  circumstances,  has  passed  safely  dirough  the 
perils  of  his  childhood,  other  dangers  scarcely  less 
formidable  await  him  on  his  approach  to  man- 
hood. The  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject  in 
the  savage  state,  though  fewer  in  number,  are' 
more  violent  and  &tal  than  those  which  prevail  in 
civilized  society.  As  savages  are  wonderfully 
improvident,  and  their  means  of  subsistence  al- 
ways precarious,  they  often  pass  from  the  extreme 
of  want  to  exuberant  plenty,  according  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune  in  the  chace,  or  to  the  variety 
in  the  productions  of  the  seasons.*  Their  incon* 
^idaate  gluttony  in  the  one  case,  and  their  severe 
abstinence  in  the  other,  are  equally  prejudicial  to 
the  human  constitution;  and  their  vigor  is  ac- 
cordingly at  some  seasons  impaired  by  want, 
•  and  at  others  by  a  superfluity  of  gross  aliment, 


'  Creuxius  says^  that  scarcely  one  in  thirty  reaches 
manhood  (Hist.  Canad.  p.  57^^  $  but  this  must  be  a  great 
exaggeration. 

>^  Robertson)  b.  iv.  p.  ^S, 
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and  the  disorders  arising  from  indigestions/ 
These,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  unavoida- 
ble consequence  of  their  mode  of  living,  cut  oiF 
considerable  numbers  in  the  prime  of  life.  They 
are  likewise  extremely  subject  to  consumptions, 
to  pleuritic,  asthmatic,  and  paralytic  disorders, 
brought  on  by  the  immoderate  harddiips  and  fa- 
tigues which  they  endure  in  hunting  and  war, 
and  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  to  which 
they  are  continually  exposed.^ 

The  missionaries  speak  of  the  Indians  in  South 
America  as  subject  to  perpetual  diseases  for  which 
they  know  no  remedy.'  Ignorant  of  the  use  of 
the  most  simple  herbs,  or  of  any  change  in  their 
gross  diet,  they  die  of  these  diseases  in  great  num- 
bers. The  Jesuit  Fauque  says,  that  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent excursions  which  he  had  made,  he  scarcely 
found  a  single  individual  of  an  advanced  age/ 
Robertson  determines  the  period  of  human  life 
to  be  shorter  among  savages  than  in  well  regulat- 
ed and  industrious  communities/     Raynal,  not- 


'  Charlevoix,  torn.  iii.  p.  303,  303. 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  86.      Charlevoix,  torn.  iii.  p. 
364.    Lafitauy  torn.  ii.  p.  360,  361. 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  viti.  p.  83. 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vii.  p.  317.  et.  seq. 
b.  iv.  p.  86. 
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widistanding  his  frequent  declamations  in  fiivor 
of  savage  life,  says  of  the  Indians  of  Canada,  that 
few  are  so  long-lived  as  our  people,  whose  man- 
ner of  living  is  more  uniform  and  tranquil.  *  And 
Cook  and  Pferouse  confirm  these  opinions  in  the 
remarks  which  they  make  on  some  of  die  inha- 
bitants of  the  northwest  coast  of  America.' 

In  the  vast  plains  of  South  America,  a  burning 
sun  operating  on  the  extensive  swamps  and  the 
inundations  that  succeed  the  rainy  season,  some- 
times generates  dneadfiil  epidemics,  llie  mis- 
sicHiaries  speak  of  contagious  distempers  as  fre- 
quent among  the  Indians,  and  occauoning  at  times 
a  great  mortality  in  their  villages.*  The  smaU- 
pox  ever  Where  makes  great  ravages,  as,  from 
want  of  care  and  from  confined  habiUitions,  very 
few  that  are  attacked  recover  fitmi  it.^  The  In- 
dians of  Paraguay  are  said  to  be  extremely  subject 
to  contagious  distempers,  notwithstanding  the  care 
and  attentions  of  the  Jesuits.  The  small-pox  and 
malignant  fevers,  which,  from  the  ravages  they 


■  Kaynal,  b.  xv.  p.  33. 

•  Cook,  Third  Voy.  vol.  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  520.    Vof .  dc 
Perouse,  chap.  ix. 

3  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  viii.  p.  T9,  339  ;  torn.  ix.  p.  \%S. 

♦  Voyage  d'Ulloa,  torn*  i.l>.  349. 
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make,  are  called  plagues,  frequently  desolate  these 
Nourishing  missions,  and  according  to  Ulloa,  were 
the  cause  that  they  had  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  time  of  their  establishment,  and  the  pro- 
found peace  which  they  had  enjoyed.  * 

-These  epidemics  are  not  confined  to  the  south* 
They  are  mentioned  as  if  they  were  not  imcom- 
mon  among  the  more  northern  nations ;  and,  in 
a  late  voyage  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America^ 
captain  Vancouver  gives  an  account  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary desolation  apparently  jH'oduced  by 
some  distemper  of  this  kind.  From  New  Dun- 
geness  he  traversed  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
the  coast  without  seeing  the  same  number  of  in- 
habitants. Deserted  villages  were  frequent,  each, 
of  which  was  large  enough  to  contain  aU  the  scat- 
tered savages  that  had  been  observed  in  that  ex«r 
tent  of  country.  'In  the  different  excursions 
which  he  made,  particularly  about  Port  Discove- 
ry, the  skulls,  limbs,  ribs,  and  back-bones,  or 
some  other  vestiges  of  the  human  body,  were 
scattered  promiscuously  in  great  numbers ;  and, 
as  no  warlike  scars  were  observed  on  the  bodies 
of  the  remaining  Indians,  and  no  particular  signs 


*  Voyage  d'Ulloa,  torn.  i.  p*  549. 
'  Lettres  £dif.  torn.  vi.  p.  335. 
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of  fear  and  suspicion,  the  most  probable  conjec- 
ture seems  to  be,  that  this  depopulation  must  have 
been  occasioned  by  pestilential  disease/  'Die 
small-pox  appears  to  be  common  and  &tal  among 
the  Indians  on  this  coast.  Its  indelible  marks 
were  observed  on  many,  and  several  had  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  fix)m  it » 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  of  savages, 
that,  from  their  extreme  ignorance,  the  dirt  of 
their  persons,  and  the  closeness  and  filth  of  their 
cabins,'  they  lose  the  advantage  which  usually  at- 
tends a  thinly  peopled  country,  that  of  being 
more  exempt  fit)m  pestilential  diseases,  than  those 
which  are  fully  inhabited.  In  some  parts  of 
America  the  houses  are  built  for  thfe  reception  of 
many  different  &milies,  and  fourscore  or  a  hun- 
dred people  are  crowded  together  under  the  same 
roof.     When  the  families  live  separately,  the  huts 


1  Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  u  b.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  356. 

*  Id.  c.  iv.  p.  243. 

'  Charlevoix  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  ex* 
treme  filth  and  stench  of  the  American  cabins,  ^  On  ne 
peat  entrer  dans  leur  cabanes  qu'on  ne  soit  impestlb ;" 
and  the  dirt  of  their  meals,  he  says,  <<vous  feroit  hot* 
reur."     Vol.  iii.  p.  338. 
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are  extremely  small,  close,  and  wretched,  without 
windows,  and  with  the  doors  so  low,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary  to  creep  on  the  hands  and  knees  to  enter 
them."  On  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  the 
houses  are  in  general  of  the  Istrge  kind;  and 
Meares  describes  one  of  most  extraordinary  di- 
mensions belonging  to  a  chief  near  Nootka  Sound, 
in  which  eight  hundred  persons  ate,  sat,  and  slept.* 
All  voyagers  agree  with  respect  to  the  filth  of  the 
habitations,  and  the  personal  nastiness  of  the  peo- 
ple on  this  coast.'  Captain  Cook  describes  them 
as  swarming  with  vermin,  which  they  pick  off  and 
eat;^  and  the  nastiness  and  stench  of  their  hou- 
ses, he  says,  is  equal  to  their  confusion.*  P6- 
rouse  declares  that  their  cabins  have  a  nastiness 
and  stench,  to  which  the  den  of  no  known  aninud 
in  the  world  can  be  compared.* 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  what  a  dreadful  havoc  an  epidemic 
must  make,  when  once  it  appears  among  them ; 
and  it  does  not  seem  improbable,  that  the  degree 


•  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  1 83.  Voyaged'UUoa9tom.i.p.340 

•  Meares*  Voyage,  ch.  xU.  p.  138, 

•  Id,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  258. ,    Vancouver's  Voy.  vol.  iii.  b* 
vi.  c.  i.  p.  313. 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

•  c.  iii.  p.  316.  , 

•  Voy.  dc  P&rouse,  ch.  ix.  p.  403. 
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of  filth  described  should  generate  distempers  of 
this  naturey  as  the  air  of  their  houses  cannot  be 
much  purer  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  most 
crowded  cities. 

Those  who  escape  the  dai^jers  of  infimcy  and 
of  disease  are  constantly  exposed  t*  the  chances 
of  war ;  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  caution 
of  the  Americans  in  conducting  their  military 
operations,  yet  ad  they  seldom  ei^oy  any  interval 
of  peace,  the  waste  of  their  numbers  in  war  is 
considerable,'  The  rudest  of  the  American  na- 
tions are  well  acquainted  with  the  ri^its  oi  each 
communis  to  its  own  domains*  t  And  as  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  prevent  others  from 
destroying  the  game  in  their  hunting  grounds, 
they  guard  this  national  property  with  a  jealous 
attention.  Innumerable  subjects  of  dbpute  ne- 
cessarily arise*  The  neighboring  nations  live 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  hostility  with  each  other. « 
The  very  act  of  increasing  in  one  tribe  must  be 
an  act  of  aggression  on  its  neighbors,  as  a  larger 


»  Charlevoix,  Hist.'  N.  Fr.  torn.  iii.  202,  203,  429. 

*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  147. 

'  Ibid.  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  viii.  p.  40,  86^  &  passim* 
Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  pi  324.  Meares'  Voy.  ch.  xxiv. 
p.  267. 
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range  of  territory  will  be  necessary  to  support  its 
increased  numbers.  The  contest  will  ^  in  this 
case  naturally  continue,  either  till  the  equilibrium 
is  restored  by  mutual  losses,  or  till  the  weaker 
party  is  exterminated,  or  driven  from  its  country. 
When  the  irfuptjon  of  an  enemy  desolates  their 
cultivated  lands,  or  drives  them  from  their  hunt- 
ing grounds,  as  they  have  seldom  any  portable 
stores,  they  are  generally  reduced  to  extreme 
want.  All  the  people  of  the  district  invaded  are 
frequently  forced  to  take  refuge  in  woods  or  moun- 
tains which  can  afford  them  no  subsistence,  and 
where  many  of  them  perish.  In  such  a  flight 
each  consults  alone  his  individual  safety.  Chil- 
dren desert  their  parents,  and  parents  consider 
their  children  as  strangers.  The  ties  of  nature 
are  no  longer  binding.  A  father  will  sell  his  son 
for  a  knife  or  a  hatcHet.'  Famine  and  distresses 
of  every  kind  complete  the  destruction  of  those 
whom  the  sword  had  spared ;  and  in  thi^  manner 
whole  tribes  are  frequently  extinguished.^ 

Such  a  state  of  thingis  has  powerfully  contri- 


^  Robertson,  b.  iv.p.  ITS.    Charlevoix,  N.  Fr.  torn.  iii. 
p.  203. 

*  Lettres  Edif,  torn.  viii.  p.  346. 

*  Robertson,^  b,  iv.  p.  172.    Account  of  N.  America^ 
by  Major  Rogers^  p.  250. 
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buted  to  generate  .that  ferocious  spirit  of  war&re 
observable  among  savages  in  general,  and  most 
particulariy  among  the  Americans,    Their  object 
m  battle  is  not  conquest, 'but  destruction.^    The 
life  of  the  victor  depends  on  the  death  of  his  ene- 
my ;  and,  in  the  rancor  and  fell  spirit  of  revenge 
with  which  he  pursues  him,  he  seems  constantly 
to  bear  in  mind  the  distresses  that  would  be  con- 
sequent on  defeat.  Among  the  Iroquois,  the  phrase 
by  wluch  they  express  their  resolution  of  making 
war  against  an  enemy,  is,  '^  Let  us  go  and  eat  that 
nation.'^    If  they  solicit  the  aid  of  a  neighboring 
tribe,  they  invite  it  to  eat  broth  made  of  the  flesh 
of  their  enemies.*     Among  the  Abnakis,  when  a 
body  of  their  warriors  enters  an  enemy's  territory, 
it  is  generally  divided  into  difierent  parties  of  thir- 
ty  or  forty ;  and  the  chief  says  to  each,  to  you  is 
given  such  a  hamlet  to  eat,  to  you  such  a  village,  3 
&c.     These  expressions  remain  in  the  language 
of  some  of  the  tribes,  in  which  the  custom  of  eat- 
ing  their  prisoners  taken  in  war  no  longer  exists. 
Cannibalism,  however,  undoubtedly  prevailed  in 


1  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  1 50. 
>  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  164. 
» Xiettres  Edif.  torn.  vi.  p.  305. 
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many  parts  of  the  new  world ;  *  and>  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robertson,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  must  have  had  its  ori^n  in  extreme  want, 
though  the  custom  might  aftennmrds  be  continued 
from  other  motives.  It  seems  to  be  a  worse 
compliment  to  human  nature,  and  to  the  savage 
state,  to  attribute  this  horrid  repast  to  malignant 
passions,  without  the  goad  of  necessity,  rather  than 
to  the  great  law  of  self-preservation,  which  has  at 
times  overcome  every  other  feeling  even  among 
the  most  humane  and  civilized  people.  When 
once  it  had  prevailed,  though  only  occasionally, 
from  this  cause,  the  fear  that  a  savage  might  feel 
of  becoming  a  repast  to  his  enemies,  might  easily 
raise  the  passion  of  rancor  and  revenge  to  so  high 
a  pitch,  as  to  urge  him  to  jtreat  his  prisoners  in  this 
way,  though  not  prompted  at  the  time  by  hunger. 
The  missionaries  speak  of  several  nations, 
which  appeared  to  use  human  flesh  whenever 
^  they  could  obtain  it,  as  they  would  the  flesh  of  any 
of  the  rarer  animsds.*  These  accounts  may  per- 
haps be  exaggerated,  tibough  they  seem  to  be  con^- 
firmed  in  a  great  degree  by  the  late  voyages  to 


*  Robertson,  b,  i v.  p.  1 64, 

<  LettresEdif.  torn,  viii*  p.  105,  271 ;  torn.  vi.  p.  266. 
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die  northwest  coast  of  America,  and  by  captam 
Cook's  description  o£  the  state  of  aociely  in  the 
acmtl^m  island  of  New  Zeahnd.  *  The  people  of 
Nootka  Sound  iqppear  to  be  cannibris,*  and  the 
chief  of  the  dktrict  Maquinna  is  said  to  be  so  ad- 
dicted to  Ihis  horrid  banquet,  that,  in  cold  blood, 
be  killsa  slave  every  moon  to  gratify  hisunn^nd 
appetite. ' 

The  predominant  principle  of  self-preservation, 
connected  in  the  breast  c^  the  savage,  most  inti-* 
mately,  with  the  safety  and  power  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belongs,  prevents  the  admissicm 
of  any  of  those  ideas  of  honor  and  gallantry  in  war, 
which  prevail  among  more  civilized  notions*  To 
fly  from  an  adversary  that  is  on  his  guard,  and  to 
avoid  a  contest  where  he  cannot  contend  without 
risk  to  his  own  person,  and  consequenfly  to  his 
communis,  is  the  point  of  honor  with  the  Ame- 
rican.    The  odds  of  ten  to  one  are  necessary  to 


^  Cautious  as  captain  Cook  always  is,  he  says  of  the 

New  Zealanders,  ^*  it  was  but  too  evident  that  they  have 

a  great  liking  for  this  kind   of  food."      Second  Voy. 

vol.  i.  p.  246,     And  in  the  last  voyage,  speaking  of  their 

perpetual  hostilities,  he  says,  ^  and  perhaps  the  desire  of 

a  good  meal  nay  be  no  small  incitement."    VoL  i.  p. 

137. 
»  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  27 1. 

'  Meares'  Voy.  chap,  xxiii.  p.  255.  ■«J 
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warrent  an  attack  on  a  person  who  is  armed  and 
prepared  to  resist,  and  even  then,  each  is  afraid 
of  being  the  first  to  advance;  *  The  great  object 
of  the  most  renowned  warrior  is,  by  every  jut  of 
cunning  and  deceit,  by  every  mode  of  stratagem 
and  surprise,  that  his  invention  can  suggest,  to 
weaken  and  destroy  the  tribes  of  his  enemies  with 
the  least  possible  loss  to  his  own.  To  meet  an  en- 
emy on  equal  terms,  is  regarded  as  extreme  folly. 
To  fall  in  batde,  instead  of  being  reckoned  an  ho- 
norable death,  is  a  misfortune,  which  subjects  the 
memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rashness 
and  imprudence.  But  to  lie  in  wait  day  after  day, 
till  he  can  rush  upon  his  prey  when  most  secure 
and  least  able  to  resist  him ;  to  steal  in  the  dead  of 
night  upon  his  enemies,  set  fire  to  their  huts,  and 
massacre  the  inhabitants,  as  they  fly  naked  and 
defenceless  from  the  flames,  s  are  deeds  of  gloiy, 
which  will  be  of  deathless  memory  in  the  breasts  ^ 
of  his  grateful  countrymen. 

This  mode  of  warfare  is  evidentfy  generated  by 
a  consciousness  of  the  difficulties  attending  the 


■  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vi.  p.  360. 
*  Charlevoix,  N.  Fr.  torn.  iii.  p.  3T6. 
'  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  155.  Letters  Edif.  torn.  vi«  p«  1  &^> 
360. 
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rearing  of  new  citizens  under  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  savage  life.  And  diese  powerful  causes 
of  destruction  may  in  some  instances  be  so  great, 
as  to  keep  down  the  population  even  considerably 
below  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  but  the  fear  that 
the  Americans  betray  of  any  diminution  of  their 
society,  and  their  apparent  wish  to  increase  it,  are 
no  proofs  that  this  is  generally  the  case.  The  coun- 
try could  not  probably  support  the  addition  that  is 
coveted  in  each  society ;  but  an  accession  of 
strength  to  one  tribe,  opens  to  it  new  sources  of 
subsistence  in  the  comparative  weakness  of  its  ad- 
versaries ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  diminution  of  its 
numbers,  -so  far  from  giving  greater  plenty  to  the 
remaining  members,  subjects  them  to  extirpation 
or  &mine  from  the  irruptions  of  their  stronger 
neighbors. 

The  Chiriguanes,  originally  only  a  small  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Guaranis,  left  their  native  country 
in  Paraguay,  and  settled  in  the  mountains  towards 
Peru.  They  found  sufficient  subsistence  in  their 
new  country,  increased  rapidly,  attacked  their 
neighbors,  and  by  superior  valor,  or  superior 
fortune,  gradually  exterminated  them,  and  took 
possession  of  their  lands ;  occupying  a  great  extent 
of  country,  and  having  increased,  in  the  course  o^ 
some  years,  from  three  or  four  thousand  to  thirty 
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thousand,^  while  the  tribes  of  their  weaker  neigh- 
bors were  daily  thinned  by  famine  and  the  sword. 

Such  instances  prove  the  rapid  increase  even 
of  the  Americans  under  favorable  circumstances, 
and  sufficiently  account  for  the  fear  which  prevails 
in  every  tribe  of  diminishing  its  numbers,  and  the 
frequent  wish  to  increase  them,*  without  sup- 
posing a  superabundance  of  food  in  the  territory 
actually  possessed. 

That  the  increase  of  the  Americans  is  regu- 
lated more  by  the  means  of  subsistence,  than  by 
any  of  the  other  causes  that  have  beeh  mentioned 
as  ail^cting  their  population  ;  or  rather  peiiiaps,  I 
should  say,  that  these  causes  themselves  are  prin- 
cipally regulated  by  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  sub- 
sistence, is  sufficiently  evinced  from  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  the  tribes,  and  the  greater  numbers  in 
each  throughout  all  those  parts  of  the  country, 
where  from  the  vicinity  of  lakes  or  rivers,  the  su- 
perior fertility  of  the  soil,  or  further  advances  in 
improvement,  food  becomes  more  abundant     In 


'  Lettres  Edif*  torn*  vili.  p.  243.  Les  Chiriguanes 
multiplierent  prodigieusement,  et,  en  assez  peu  d'annees 
leur  nombre  monta  a  trente  mille  ames* 

*  Lafitau,  torn,  ii  p» .  1 63. 
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the  interior  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Oro- 
noco,  several  hundred  miles  may  be  traversed  in 
difierent  directions  without  finding  a  sing^  hut,  or 
observing  the  footsteps  of  a  single  creature.  In 
some  parts  of  North  America,  where  the  cliroale  b 
more,  rigorous,  and  the  soil  less  fertile,  the  desola- 
tion is  still  greater.  Vast  tracts  of  some  hundred 
leagues  have  been  crossed  through  uninhabited 
plains  and  forests/  The  mbsionaries  speak  of  jour- 
nies  of  twelve  days  without  meeting  with  a  siiig^ 
soul,^  and  of  immense  tracts  of  country,  in  which 
scarcely  three  or  four  scattered  villages  were  to  be 
found.  ^  Some  of  these  deserts  did  not  f umidi 
game^^  and  were  therefore  entirely  desolate ;  others 
which  were  to  a  certsdn  degree  stocked  with  it, 
were  traversed  in  the  hunting  seasons  by  parties, 
who  encamped  and  remained  in  difierent  spots,  ac- 
cording to  the  success  they  met  with,  and  weie 
therefore  really  inhabited  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  subsidence  which  they  yielcled.^ 


*  RobertsoQ,  b.  iv.p.  139,  130. 

'  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vi.  p.  357. 

3  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vi.  p.  331. 

^  Lettres  Edif*  torn.  ix»  p»  US. 

'  Lettres  Edif*  torn.  vi.  p.  6d,  S 1, 345 ;  torn.  ix»  p*  Hh 
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Other  districts  of  America  are  described  as 
comparatively  fully  peopled  ;  such  as  the  borders 
of  the  great  northern  lakes,  the  shores  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  and  many  provinces  in  South 
America.  The  villages  here  were  large,  and  near 
each  other,  in  proportion  to  the  superior  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  territory  in  game  and  fish,  and  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  inhabitants  in  agriculture.^ 
The  Indians  of  the  great  and  populous  empires 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  sprung  undoubtedly  from 
the  same  stock,  and  originally  possessed  the  same 
customs  as  their  ruder  brethren  ;  but  the  moment 
that,  by  a  fortunate  train  of  circumstances,  they 
were  led  to  improve  and  extend  dieir  agriculture, 
a  considerable  population  rapidly  followed,  in  spite 
of  the  apathy  of  the  men  or  the  destructive  habits 
of  the  women.  These  habits  would  indeed  in  a 
great  measure  yield  to  the  change  of  circumstan- 
ces ;  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  quiet  and  se- 
dentary life,  for  a  life  of  perpetual  wandering  and 
hardship,  would  immediately  render  the  women 
more  fruitful,  and  enable  them  at  the  same  time  to 
attend  to  the  wants  of  a  larger  family. 


^  Lettres  Edif.  torn*  ix«  p,  90,  143.     Robertson,  b.  ir. 
\  p»  141* 
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In  a  general  view  of  the  American  continent, 
as  described  by  historians,  the  population  seems 
to  have  been  spread  over  the  surface  very  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food,  which  Ae 
inhabitants  of  the  different  parts,  in  the  actual 
state  of  their  industry  and  improvement,  could 
obtain ;  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  it  pressed 
hard  against  this  limit,  rather  than  fell  short  of  it, 
appears  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  distress 
for  want  of  food  in  all  parts  of  America. 

Remarkable  instances  occur,  according  to  Dr. 
Robertson,  of  the  calamities  which  rude  nations 
suffer  by  famine.     As  one  of  them,  he  mentions 
.an  account  given  by  Alvar  Nugnez  Cabeca  de 
Vaca,  one  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  who  resid- 
ed almost  nine  years  amoi^  the  savages  of  Flori- 
da.    He  describes  them  as  unacquainted  with 
every  species  of  agriculture,  and  living  chiefly 
upon  the  roots  of  dififerent  plants,  which  they  pro- 
cure with  great  difficulty,  wandering  frc«n  place 
to  place  in  search  of  them.     Sometimes  they  kill 
game,  sometimes  they  catch  fish,  but  in  such 
small  quantities,  that  there  hunger  is  so  extreme, 
as  to  compel  them  to  eat  spiders,  the  eggs  of  ants, 
worms,  lizards,  serpents,  a  kind  of  unctuous  earth, 
and,  I  am  persuaded,  he  says,  that  if  in  this  coun- 
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try  there  were  any  stones,  they  would  swallow 
ihem.  They  preserve  the  bones  of  fishes  and  ser- 
pents, which  they  grind  into  powder  and  eat. 
*rhe  only  season  when  they  do  not  suffer  much 
from  famine  is  when  a  certain  fruit  like  the 
opuntia,  or  prickly-pear,  is  ripe;  but  they  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  travel  far  from  their  usual 
place  of  residence  in  order  to  find  it.  In  another 
place,  he  observes,  that  they  are  frequently  re- 
duced to  pass  two  or  three  days  without  food.* 

Ellis,  in  his  voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  feelingly 
describes  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians  in  that 
neighborhood  from  extreme  want.  Having  men- 
tioned  the  severity  of  the  climate,  he  says,  "  Great 
"  as  these  hardships  are  which  result  from  the 
"  rigor  of  the  cold,  yet  it  may  justiy  be  affirmed, 
"  that  they  are  much  inferior  to  those  which  they 
"  feel  from  the  sc^city  of  provisions,  and  the  dif- 
"  ficulty  they  are  under  of  procuring  them.  A 
"  story  which  is  related  at  the  factories,  and  known 
"  to  be  true,  will  sufficiently  prove  this,  and  give 
"  the  compassionate  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  mi- 
"  series  to  which  these  unhappy  people  are  ex- 
"  posed."  He  then  gives  an  account  of  a  poor 
Indian  and  his  wife,  who,  on  die  failiu^  of  game. 


1  Roberttoa,  note  98  to  p.  1 17,  b.  iv. 
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having  eaten  up  all  the  skins  which  they  wore  as 
clothing  were  reduced  to  the  dreadful  extremity 
of  supporting  themselves  on  the  flesh  of  two  of 
their  children.  ^  In  another  place  he  says,  ^*  It 
^'  has  sometimes  happened,  that  the  Indians  who 
'^  come  in  summer  to  trade  at  the  fectories,  miss- 
**  ing  the  succors  they  expected,  have  begn  oblig- 
^^  ed  to  singe  off  the  hair  from  thousands  of  beaver 
"  skins  in  order  to  feed  upon  the  leather."  • 

The  Abbs  Raynal,  who  is  continually  reason- 
ing most  inconsistently  in  his  comparisons  on 
savage  and  civilized  life,  though  in  one  place  he 
speaks  of  the  savage  as  morally  sure  of  a  compe- 
tent subsistence,  yet  in  his  account  of  the  na- 
tions of  Canada  says,  that  though  they  lived  in  a 
country  abounding  in  game  and  fish,  yet  in  some 
seasons,  and  sometimes  for  whole  years,  this  re- 
source failed  them ;  and  famine  then  occasioned 
a  great  destruction  among  a  people  who  were  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  assist  each  other.  * 

Charlevoix,   speaking  of  the   inconveniences 
and  distresses  to  which  the  missionaries  were 


■*^. 


1  Page  196. 
*  Page  194. 
'  Raynal,  Hist,  des  Indes,  torn.  viii.  K  xv*  p.  3?. 
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subject,  observes,  that  not  unfrequently  the  evils 
which  he  had  been  describing  are  effaced  by  a 
greater,  in  comparison  of  which  all  the  others  are 
nothing.  This  is  famine*  It  is  true,  says  he, 
that  the  savages  can  bear  hunger  with  as  much 
patience  as  they  show  carelessness  in  providing 
against  k ;  but  they  are  sometimes  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities beyond  their  power  to  support.  * 

It  is  the  general  custom  among  most  of  the 
American  nations,  even  those  which  have  made 
some  progress  in  agriculture,  to  disper^  them- 
selves in  the  woods  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  to  subsist  for  some  months  on  the  produce  of 
the  chace,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  annual  sup- 
plies.* To  remain  in  their  villages  exposes  them 
to  certain  famine ;  ^  and  in  the  woods  diey  are  not 
always  sure  to  escape  it.  The  most  able  hunters 
sometimes  fail  of  success,  even  where  there  is  no 
deficiency  of  game  ;*  and  in  their  forests,  on  the 
failure  of  this  resource,  the  hunter  or  the  traveller 


.  ^  Hist.  N.  Fr,  torn,  iii,  p.  338, 
^  Lettres  Edif.  torn*  vi.  p.  66,  81,  345;  is.  145. 
>  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vi.  82,  196,  197,  215;  ix.  151. 
[ji:_  ♦Charlevoix,   N.   Fr.  torn.  iii.  p.   %0U      Henneplib 

MoBurs  des  Sauv.  p.  7j^. 
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is  exposed  to  the  most  crael  want/  The  Indians 
in  their  hunting  excursions  are  sometimes  reduced 
to  pass  three  or  four  days  without  food ;'  and  a 
missionary  relates  an  account  of  some  Iroqu(M8 
who,  on  one  of  these  occasicMis,  having  supported 
themselves  as  long  as  they  <yuld,  by  eating  the 
skins  which  they  had  with  them,  their  shoes,  and 
the  bark  of  trees,  at  length,  in  despair,  sacrificed 
some  of  the  party  to  support  the  rest.  Out  of 
eleven,  five  only  returned  alive.' 

The  Indians  in  many  parts  of  South  America 
live  in  extreme  want,^  and  are  sometimes  destroy- 
ed by  absolute  famines.'  The  islands,  rich  as 
they  ai^)ear  to  be,  were  peopled  fully  up  to  the 
level  of  their  produce.  If  a  few  Spaniards  setded 
in  any  district,  such  a  small  addition  of  supernume- 
rary mouths  soon  occasioned  a  severe  dearth  of 
provisions.**  The  flourishing  Mexican  empire  was 
in  the  same  state  in  tliis  respect ;  and  Cortcz  often 


^  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  vi.  p.  167,  320. 

'  Id*  torn.  vi.  p.  33. 

^  Id.  toifjL.  Ti.  p.  71. 

^  Lettres  Bdif.  torn.  vii.  p.  383;  \%*  l^^* 

•*  Id.  torn.  viii.  p.  79. 

«  Robertson,  b.jv.  p.  121.  Barke's  America,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 
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found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  subsist- . 
ence  for  his  small  body  of  soldiers. '  Even  the 
Missions  (rf*  Paraguay,  with  all  the  care  and  fore- 
s^ht  of  the  Jesuits,  and  notwithstanding  that  their 
population  was  kept  down  by  frequent  epidemics, 
were  by  no  means  totally  exempt  from  the  pres- 
sure of  want;  The  Indians  of  the  Mission  of  St. 
Michael  are  mentioned  as  having  at  one  time  in- 
creased so  much,  that  the  lands  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion in  their  neighborhood  produced  only  half  of 
the  grain  necessary  for  their  support.*  Long 
droughts  often  destroyed  their  cattle,  *  and  occa- 
sioned a  &ilure  of  their  crops ;  and  on  these  occa- 
sions some  of  the  Missions  were  reduced  to  the 
most  extreme  indigence,  and  would  have  perished 
from  famine,  but  for  the  assistance  of  their  neigh- 
bors.* 

The  late  voyages  to  the  northwest  coast  of 
America  confirm  these  accounts  of  the  frequent 
pressure  of  want  in  savage  life,  and  show  the 
uncertainty  of  the  resource  of  fishing,  which 
seems  to  afford,  'in  general,  the  most  plentiful 


:?'**«. 


*  Robertson,  b.  vii'K  p.  212. 

»  Lettres  Edif.  torn,  ix,  p.  381. 

*  Id.  torn.  ix.  p.  191. 

*  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  ix.  p.  206,  380. 
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harvest  of  food  that  is  furnished  by  unassisted 
nature^  The  sea  on  the  coast  near  Nootka  Sound 
is  seldom  or  never  so  much  frozen  as  to  prevent 
the  inhabitants  from  having  access  to  it  Yet 
from  the  very  great  precautions  they  use  in  laying 
up  stores  for  the  winter,  and  their  attention  to 
prepare  and  preserve  whatever  food  is  capable  of 
it  for  the  colder  seasons,  it  is  evident  that  the  sea 
at  these  times  yields  no  fish;  and  it  appears, 
that  they  often  undergo  very  great  hardships 
from  want  of  provisions,  m  the  cold  months.' 
During  a  Mn  Mackay's  stay  at  Nootka  Sound, 
from  1786  to  1787,  the  length  and  severity  of  the 
winter  occasioned  a  famine.  The  stock  of  dried 
fish  was  expended,  and  no  fresh  supplies  of  any 
kind  were  to  be  caught,  so  that  the  natives  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  fixed  allowance,  and  the 
chiefs  brought  every  day  to  our  countiymen 
the  stated  meal  of  seven  dried  herrings'  heads. 
Mr.  Meares  says,  that  the  perusal  of  this  gentle- 
man's journal  would  shock  any  mind  tinctured 
with  humanity.  * 

Captain  Vancouver  mentions  some  of  the  peo- 
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^  Meares'  Voy.  chw  xxiv.  p.  266 
^  Id*  ch.  xi.  p*  133. 
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pie  to  the  north  of  Nootka  Sound,  as  living  very 
miserably  on  a  paste  made  of  the  inner  bark  of 
the  pine  tree  and  cockles.*  In  one  of  the  boat 
excursions,  a  party  of  Indians  was  met  with  who 
had  some  halibut,  but  though  very  high  prices 
were  offered,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  part 
with  any.  This,  as  captain  Vancouver  observes, 
was  singular,  and  indicated  a  very  scanty  supply.* 
At  Nootka  Sound  in  the  vear  1794  fish  had  be- 
come  very  scarce,  and  bore  an  exorbitant  price ; 
as,  either  from  the  badness  of  the  season  or  from 
neglect,  the  inhabitants  had  experienced  the  great- 
est distress  for  want  of  provisions  during  the 
winter.  * 

P6rouse  describes  the  Indians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Port  Francois  as  living  during  the  sum- 
mer in  the  greatest  abundance  by  fishing,  but 
exposed  in  the  winter  to  perish  from  want.*  It 
is  not,  therefore,  as  Lord  Kaimes  imagines,  that 
the  American  tribes  have  never  increased  suffi- 
eiently  to  render  the  pastoral  or  agricultural  state 


tr 
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*  Vancouver's  Vojr.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii«  c.  ii.  p.  273. 
3  Id.  p.  383. 

Id*  vol.  iii.  b*  vi*  c.  i.  p«  304. 

Voy.  de  P^rouse^  ch.  ix.  p.  400. 
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necessary  to  tfaem;^  but,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  they  have  not  adopted  in  any  great  degree 
these  more  plentiful  modes  of  procuring  subsis- 
tence, and  therefore  cannot  have  increased  so  as 
to  become  populous.  If  hunger  alone  could  have 
prompted  the  savage  tribes  of  America  to  such  a 
change  in  their  habits,  I  do  not  conceive  that  there 
would  have  been  a  single  nation  of  hunters  and 
fishers  remaining ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  some  for- 
tunate  tndn  of  circumstances,  in  addition  to  this 
stimulus,  is  necessary  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  probable,  tliat  these  arts  of  obtaining 
food  will  be  first  invented  and  improved  in  those 
spots  that  are  best  suited  to  them,  and  where  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  situation,  by  allowing  a 
greater  number  of  people  to  subsist  together, 
would  give  the  fairest  chance  to  the  inventive  pow- 
ers of  the  human  ntind. 

Ammg  most  of  the  American  tribes  that  we 
have  been  considering,  so  great  a  degree  of  equali- 
ty prevailed,  that  all  the  members  of  each  com- 
mumty  would  be  nearly  equal  sharers  in  the  gene- 
ral hardships  of  savage  life,  and  in  the  pressure  of 


^  Sketches  of  the  Hist,  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  99,  lOS,  8yo» 
2d.  edit. 
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occasional  famines.  But  in  many  of  the  more 
southern  nations,  as  in  Bagota^^  and  among  the 
Natchez,*  and  particularly  in  ^exico  and  Peru, 
where  a  great  distinction  of  ranks  prevailed,  and 
the  lower  classes  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  servi- 
tude/ it  is  evident  that,  on  occasion  of  any  failure 
of  subsistence,  these  would  be  the  principal  suf- 
ferers, and  the  positive  checks  to  population  would 
act  almost  exclusively  on  this  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  very  extraordinary  depopulation  that  has 
taken  place  among  the  American  Indians,  may  ap- 
pear to  some  to  contradict  the  theory  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  established ;  but  it  will  be  found  that 
the  causes  of  this  rapid  diminution  ihay  all  be  rc* 
solved  into  the  three  great  checks  to  population 
that  have  been  stated ;  and  it  is  not  asserted  that 
these  checks,  operating  from  particular  circum- 
stances with  unusual  force,  may  not  in  s^me  in- 
stances  be  more  powerful  even  than  the  principle 
of  increase. 


*  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  141. 

•  Lcttres  Edif.  torn.  vii.  p.  21.  Robertson,  b.  i^-  p.  139. 
»  Robertson,  b,  vii.  p.  190, 243. 
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The  insatiable    fondness  of  the  Indians  for 
spirituous  liqaors/  which  according  to  Charlevoix 
is  a  rage  that  passes  all  expression,*  by  producing 
among    diem  perpetual   quarrels  and   contests, 
which  often  terminate  fatally,  by  exposing  them 
to  a  new  train  of  disorders  which  their  mode  of 
life  unfits  them  to  contend  with,  and  by^  deadening 
and  destroying  the  generative  faculty  in  its  very 
source,  may  alone  be  considered  as  a  vice  adequate 
to  produce  the  present  depopulation.     In  addition 
to  this  it  should  be  observed,  that  almost  eveiy 
where  the  connexion  of  the  Indians  with  Euro- 
peans has  tended  to  break  their  spirit,  to  weak- 
en or  to  give  a  wrong  ^drection  to  their  indus- 
try, and  in  consequence  to  diminish  the  sources 
of  subsistence.     In  St.  Domingo,  the  Indians  ne- 
glected purposely  to  cultivate  their  lands  in  order 
to  starve  out  their  cruel  oppressors.'     In  Peru 
and  Chili,  the  forced  industry  of  Ibe  natives  was 
&tally  directed  to  ^e  digging  into  die  bowels  of 
the  earthy  instead  of  cultivating  its  surface ;  and 
among  the  northern  nations,  the  extreme  desire  lo 


■  Major  Rogers*  Account  of  North  America,  p.  210. 
•  Charievotx,  torn.  iii.  p.  303. 

*-%obeTtson>  b.  li*  p«  las*    Burke's  America,  to1«  i. 
p.  300. 
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purchase  European  spirits  directed  the  industry 
of  the  greatest  part  of  them,  almost  exclusively, 
to  the  procuring  of  peltry  for  the  purpose  of  this 
exchange,^  which  would  prevent  their  attention  to 
the  more  fruitful  sources  of  subsistence,  and  at 
the  same  time  tend  rapidly  to  destroy  the  produce 
of  the  chace.  The  number  of  wild  animals  in  aU 
the  known  parts  of  America,  is  probably  even 
more  diminished  than  the  number  of  people.^ 
The  attention  to  agriculture  has  every  where  slack- 
ened rather  than  increased^  as  might  at  first  have 
been  expected,  fi'om  European  connexion.  In  no 
part  of  America,  either  North  or  South,  do  we 
hear  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  living  in  great 
plenty,  in  consequence  of  their  diminished  num- 
bers.  It  may  not  therefore  be  very  far  from  the 
truth,  to  say,  that  even  now,  in  spite  of  all  the  pow- 
erful causes  of  destruction  that  have  been  mention- 
ed, the  average  population  of  the  American  nations 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  on  a  level  with  the  average 
quantity  of  food,  which  in  the  present  state  of  their 
industry  they  can  obtain. 


^  Charlevoix,  N..  Fr.  torn.  iii.  p.  360. 

'  The  general  introduction  of  fire  arms  among  the  In** 
dians  has  probably  greatly  contributed  to  the  diminutioiv 
of  the  wild  animals. 
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THE  Abb6  Ra3mal  speaking  of  the  ancient 
state  of  the  British  isles,  and  of  islanders  in  gene- 
ral, says  of  them  :  ^^  It  is  among  these  people  that 
we  trace  the  origin  of  that  multitude  of  singular 
instiitutions  that  retard  the  prc^;ress  of  popula- 
tion.    Anthropophagi,  the  castration  of  males, 
^Vthe  infibulation  of  females,  late  marriages,  the 
^^  consecraticHi  of  virginity,  the  approbation  of  celi- 
^'bacy,  die  punishments  ex»t:ised  against  girls 
"  who  become  mothers  at  too  early  an  age,"*  &c. 
These  customs  caused  by  a  superabundance  (^ 
population  in  islands  have  been  carried,  he  says, 
to  the  continents,  where  philosophers  of  our  dajrs 
are  still  employed  to  invest^te  the  reason  of 
diem.     The  Abbe  does  not  seem  to  be  aware, 
that  a  savage  tribe  in  America  surrounded  by  ene- 
imes,  or  a  civilized  and  populous  nation  hemmed 
in  by  others  in  the  same  state,  b  in  many  respecfs 


^  Raynal,  Hist,  des  lades,  vol*  ii.  lib.  iii.  p.  3,  10  vols. 
Sto.  1795. 
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circumstanced  like  the  islander.  Though  the 
barriers  to  a  further  increase  of  population  be  not 
so  well  defined,  and  so  open  to  comm<Mi  obseSrva- 
tion,  on  continents  as  on  islands,  yet  they  still 
present  obstacles  that  ase  nearly  as  insurmomita- 
ble ;  and  the  emigrant,  impatient  of  the  distresses^ 
which  he  felt  in  his  own  countiy,  is  by  no  means 
secure  of  finding  relief  in  another.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  island  yet  known,  the  produce  of  which 
could  not  be  further  increased*  This  is  a|l  that 
can  be  said  of  the  whole  earth.  Both  are  peopled 
up  to  their  actual  produce.  And  the  whole  earth 
is  in  this  respect  like  an  island.  But  as  the  bounds 
to  the  number  c^  people  on  islands,  particularly 
when  they  are  oi  small  extent,  are  so  narrow,  and 
so  distinctly  nuu*ked,  that  every  person  must  see 
and  acknowledge  them,  an  inquiry  into  the  cKl&cks 
to  population  on  those  of  which  we  have  die  most 
authentic  accounts  may  perhaps  tend  considera- 
bly to  illustrate  the  present  subject.  The  question 
that  is  asked  in  captain  Cook's  First  Voyage,  with 
respect  to  the  thiidy  scattered  savages  of  New 
Holland,  ^'By  what  means  the  inhabitants  of 
*^  this  country  are  reduced  to  such  a  number  as 
<<  itx:an  subsist?'"  May  be  asked  iildth  equal  pro^ 

*  Cook's  Fint  Voyage,  toU  iii.  p.  340.  4to. 
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priety  reacting  the  most  pc^ulous  idatids  in  the 
South  Sea,  or  the  best  peopled  countries  in  Eu* 
rapt  and  Asia.  The  question,  applied  ^saenXLj^ 
appears  to  me  to  be  highly  curious,  and  to  kad  to 
Ae  elucidation  of  some  of  the  most  obscure,  yet 
important  points,  in  the  history  of  human  society. 
I  cannot  so  eteariy  and  concisely  describe  the 
precise  aim  of  the  first  part  of  the  present  wofk, 
as  by  saying,  that  it  is  an  endeavor  to  answer  tfak 
questicm  so  applied^ 

'Of  the  large  islands  of  New  Guinea,  New 
Britain,  Ne^  Caledpnia,  and  the  New  Hebrides, 
little  is  known  with  certainty.  The  state  of  soci* 
ety  in  them  is  probably  very  similar  to  that  whidi 
prevails*  among  many  of  the  saVage  nations  of 
America.  They  appear  to  be  inhabited  by  a  num- 
ber  of  different  trfbes  who  ntt  engaged  in  frequent 
hostilites  with  «ach  other.  The  chiefs  have  little 
authority;  and  private  property  being  in  cense* 
quenoe  insecure,  provi^ons  have  been  rarely  found 
oil  Atem  in  abundance.*  With  the  large  island 
of  New  Zealand  we  are  better  acquainted ;  but 


^  See  the  different  accomifs  of  New  Guinea  ah  J  New 
Britain,  i»  the  HUtmre  des  Miv^foHoM  aux,  terrte  jf«t. 
trale9  ;  and  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Kebridos  ia 
Cook's  Second  Voyage^  vqI.  ii«  b*4ii« 

vol.  I  g 
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not  in  a  manner  to  give  us  a  favorable  impression 
oC  the  state  of  society  among  its  inhabitants.    The 
picture  of  it  drawn  by  captain  Cook  in  his  three 
different  verges  contains  some  of  the  darkest 
diades,  that  are  any  ^ere  to  be  met  with  in  the 
history  of  human  nature.    The  state  of  perpetual 
ho9tility  in  which  the  different  tribes  of  these  peo- 
ple live  with  each  other^  seems  to  be  even  more 
striking  than  aoiong  the  savs^es  of  any  part  of 
America ;   and  their  custom  of  eatii^  human  flesh, 
and  even  their  retish  for  that  kind  of  food,  are  es- 
tablished beyond  a  po^^bility  of  doubt '     Captain^ 
Cook,  who  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  exaggerate 
t^  vices  of  savage  life,  says  of  the  natives  in  the 
neighbcMrhood  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Soun^,  '^  If  I 
^*  had  followed  the  advice  of  all  our  pretended 
**  friends,  I. might  have  extirpated  the  whole  race; 
"for  the  .people  of  each  hamlet  or  village,  by 
"  turns,  applied  to  me  to  destroy  the  other.     One 
^f  would  liave  thought  it  almost  impos^ble  that  so- 
**  striking  a  proof  of  the  divided  state  in  which? 
**  these  miserable  peofde  live,  could  have  been  as- 
"  signed."*     And  in  the  same  chapter  further  on> 


^1 


*  Cook^s  First  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  345.     Second  Voy* 
age,  vol.  i.  p.  lOU    Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p*  161,  8cc. 
«  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  346.  ' 

»  Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p*  142. 
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he  says,  ^'  From  my  own  dbservadonsy  and  the  in- 
^^  formation  of  Taweiharooa,  it  appears  to  HBe,  that 
^'  the  New  Zealanders  must  live  under  perpetual 
^'  apprehensions  of  being  destroyed  by  each  other ; 
^^  there  being  few  of  their  tribes  that  have  not,  as 
^'  they  think,  sustained  wroi^  from  some  other 
'^  tribes,  which  they  are  continually  upon  the 
^^  watch  to  revenge.  And  perhaps  the  desire  of 
*<  a  good  meal  may  be  no  small  incitement.**** 
^'  Their  method  of  executing  their  horrible  de« 
*^  signs  is  by  stealing  upon  the  adverse  par^  in 
*^  the  night ;  and  if  they  find  them  unguarded 
{which,  however,  I  believe  is  very  s^dom  the 
case)  they  kill  every  one  indiscrimimtely,  not 
^'  even  sparing  the  women  and  children.  When 
^'  the  massacre  is  completed,  they  either  feast  and 
"  gorge  themselves  on  the  spot,  or  cany  off  as 
'^  many  of  the  dead  bodies  as  they  can,  and  devour 
'^  them  at  home  with  acts  of  brutality  too  shock- 
"  ing  to  be  described.****To  give  quarter,  or  to 
^^  take  prisoners,  makes  no  part  of  the  militaiy 
"  law,  so  that  the  vanquished  can  only  save  their 
**  lilies  by  flight  This  perpetual  state  of  war, 
^'  and  destructive  method  of  conducting  it,  ope- 
^'  rates  so  strongly  in  producing  habitual  circum- 
**  spection,  that  one  hardly  ever  finds  a  New  Zea-  v^ 
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"  lander  off  his  goard,  cither  by  night  or  by  day."  * 
As  these  observations  occur  in  the  last  voyage, 
in  which,  the  errors  of  former  accounts  would  have 
been  corrected,  and  as^  a  constant  state  of  war- 
fare is  here  represented  as  prevailing  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  princi- 
pal check  to  the  population  of  New  Zealand,  litde 
need  be  added  on  this  subject.  We  are .  not  in- 
formed whether  any  customs  are  practised  by  the 
women  unfavorable  to  population.  If  such  be 
known,  they  are  probably  never  resorted  to,  ex- 
cept  in  times  of  great  distress  ;  as  each  tribe  will 
natundly  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers, in  order  to  give  itself  greater  power  of  attack 
aid  defence.  But  the  vagabond  life  which  the 
women  of  the  southern  island  lead,  and  the  constant 
state  of  alarm  in  which  they  live,  being  obliged  to 
taravel  and  work  with  arms  in  their  hands,*  must 
undoubtedly  be  very  unfavorable  to  gestation,  and 
tend  gready  to  prevent  large  fiunilies. 

.  Yet,  {>owerful  as  these  checks  to  population  are, 
it  appears,  from  the  recurrence  of  seasons  of 
scarci^,  that  they  seldom  repress  the-  number  of 
people  bdow  the  average  means  of  subsistence. 


*  Coek'8  Third  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  13r. 

*  Id.  Second  Vojr.  toI.  i.  p*  137. 
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^^  That  such  seasons  there  are"  (captain  Cook 
says)  *^our  observaticMis  leave  us  no  room  to 
^^  doubt." '  Fish  is  a  principal  part  of  their  food, 
which,  being  only  to  be  procured  on  the  seacoas^, 
and  at  certain  times,*  must  always  be  coii8id£red 
as  a  precarious  resource.  It  must  be  extremely 
difficult  to  dry  and  preserve  any  considerabfe 
stores  in  a  state  of  society  subject  to  such  constant 
alarms  ;^particularly,  as  we  may  suppose,  that  the 
bays  and  creeks  most  abounding  in  fish  would 
most  frequently  be  the  subject  of  obstinate  con-* 
test,  to  people  who  were  wandering  in  search  of 
food.^  The  vegetable  productions  arp,  the  fem 
root,  yams,  clams,  and  potatoes.  ^  The  three  hst 
are  raised  by  cultivation,  and  are  seldom  found  oo 
the  southern  island,  where  agriculture  is  but  little 
known.  ^  On  the  occasional  failure  of  theae 
scanty  resources  from  unfavorable  seasons,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  the  distress  must  be  dreadful. 
At  such  periods  it  does  not  seem  improbable^ 
that  the  desire  of  a  good  meal  should  give  addi<^ 
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*  Cook'ft  First  Voy.  vol.  iii.  p«  661 

*  Id.  p.  45* 

i  Id.  Third  Voy,  Tol.  i.  p.  157. 

*  Id.  First  Voy.  Hi.  p.  43. 

»  Id*  First  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 
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tional  fOTce  to  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  that  thej' 
should  be  "  perpetually  destroying  each  other  by 
"  violence,  as  the  <mly  alternative  of  perishing 
'*  by  hunger.'" 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  thinly  scattered 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  to  the  crowded 
shores  of  Otaheite  and  the.  Society  Islands  a  dif- 
ferent scene  opens  to  our  view.  AH  apprehension 
of  dearth  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  banished  from 
a  country  that  is  described  to  be  fruitful  as  the 
gardenof  the  Hesperides.*  Butthis  firstimpres- 
sion  would  be  immediately  corrected  l^  a  mo- 
ment's reflection.  Happiness  and  plenty  have 
always  been  considered  as  the  most  powerful 
causes  of  increase.  In  a  deli^tful  climate  where 
few  diseases  are  kno\vn,  and  the  women  aie  con- 
demned to  no  severe  fatigues,  why  should  not 
these  causes  operate  with  a  force  unparallelled  in 
less  fevorable  regions?  Yet  if  they  did,  where 
could  the  population  find  room  and  food  -in  such 
circumscribed  limits?  If  the  numbers  in  Ota- 
heite, not  40  leagues  in  circuit,  surprised  captain 
Cook,  when  he  calculated  them  at  two  hundred 


'  Cook's  First  Voy.  vol.  iii.  p.  45. 

*  Missionary  Voy.  A]ipendlx,  p.  347. 
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and  four  thousand,'  where  could  diey  be  diqns- 
ed  of  in  a  single  century,  when  ^y  woukt 
amount  to  above  three  milltons,  ^uppodng  them 
to  double  their  numbers  every  twenty-five  yean.* 
£ach  island  of  the  group  would  be  in  a  similar 
situation,  the  removal  from  one  to  another  would 
be  a  change  of  place,  but  not  a  change  of  the 
species  of  distress.  Effectual  emigration,  or  ef- 
fectual importation,  would  be  utterly  excluded^ 
from  the  ^tuati^m  of -the  islands,  and  the  state  of 
navigation  among  their  inhabitants. 

The  difficult?'  here  is  reduced  to  so  narrow  a 
compass,  is  so  clear,  [uecise,  and  forcible,  that 
we  cannot  escape  from  it.  It  cannot  be  answer^ 
ed  in  the  usual  vague  and  ioconsiderate  manner 
by  talking  of  emigration,  and  further  cultivaticxi 
In  the  present  instance  we  cannot  but  acknow 


«  Cook's  Second  Voy.vol.i.p.  349. 

*  I  feci  very  little  doubt  that  this  rate  of  increue  i 
much  slower  than  would  really  take  place,  suppoui^ 
every  check  to  be  renioTed.  If  Otabeite,  with  its  pre 
Mnt  produce,  were  peopled  only  with  a  hundred  pcrwHit 
the  two  sexes  in  equal  numbers,  and  each  man .  constan 
■*»  one  woman,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  for  five  or  si: 
successive  pcriodsi  the  increase  would  be  more  rapii 
than  In  any  instance  hitherto  known,  and  that  the< 
would  probably  doable  their  numbers  in  less  than  fifteci 
years. 
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ledge,  that  the  one  »  impossible,  and  the  other 
glaringly  inadequate.  The  fullest  conviction 
must  stare  us  In  the  face,  that  the  people  cm  tfai» 
group  oi  islands  could  not  continue  to  double 
their  numbers  every  twenty.five  years ;  and  be- 
fore  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  state  gS  socie- 
ty on  them,  we  must  be  j^rfectly  certain,  that, 
unless  a  perpetual  miracle  render  the  women  bar- 
ren, wesliall  be  able  to  trace  some  very  powerful 
checks  to  population  in  the*  habits  of  the  people. 
The  successive  accounts  that  we  have  received 
of  Otaheite  and  the  neighboring  islands,  leave  us 
tio  room  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  Eareeoie 
societies^  which  have  justly  occasioned  so  much 
^irprise  among  civilized  nations.  They  have 
been  so  often  described,  that  little  more  need  be 
said  of  them  here,  than  that  promiscuous  inter- 
course and  infanticide  appear  to  be  their  funda*^ 
mental  laws.  They  consist  exclusively  of  the 
higher  classes;  "and''  (according  to  Mr.  An- 
derson)* *'  so  agreeable  is  this  licentious  plan  erf" 


• 

'  Cook's  First  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  207.  &  8eq«  Seqoi|^ 
Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  353.  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  157.  &  scq^ 
Missionary  Voy.  Appendix,  p.  346.  4to. 
i  3  Mr.  Anderson  acted  in  the  capacity  of  naturalist 
and  surgeon  in  Cook's  last  voyage.  Captain  Cook  ai^ 
all  the  officers  of  the  expedition  seem  to  have  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  accuracy  of  obser- 
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^^  life  to  their  disposition,  diat  tiie  most  beautiful 
'^  of  both  sexes  thus  commonljr  ^pend  their  youth- 
^'  ful  days,  habituated  to  the  practise  of  enormi* 
^^  ties  that  would  disgrace  the  most  ssTage  tribes. 
«( ^n^M^  When  an  Eareeoie  woman  b  delivered 
'^  of  a  child,  a  piece  of  doth  d^iped  in  water  is 
^<  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nose  which  suffocates 
''  it."^  Captain  Cook  observes,  ^^  It  is  certain, 
^^  that  these  societies  greatly  prevent  the  increase 
'^  of  the  superior  classic  of  people  of  which  they 
^^  aire  composed."^  Of  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion there  can  be  no  doubt 

Though  no  particular  institutions  of  the  same 
nature  have  been  found  among  the  lower  classes ; 
yet  the  vices  which  form  their  most  prpminent 
features  are  but  too  generaUy  spread.  Infanticide 
is  not  confined  to  the  Eareeoies.  It  is  permitted 
to  all;  and  as  its  prevalence,  among  the  higher 
classes  of  the  peojde,  has  removed  from  it  all 
odium,  or  imputatioii  of  poverty,  it  is  probably 
often  adopted  rather  as  a  &shion  than  a  resort  of 
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vation.    His  accounts  therefore  may  be  looked  upon  as 
of  the  first  authority. 

*  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  159. 

'  Id.  Second  Voy.  vol.  i.  p*  353. 
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necessity,  and  appears  to  be  practised  famifiarly 
and  without  reserve. 

It  is  a  very  just  observation  of  Hume,  that  the 
permission  x£  infanticide  generally  contributes  to 
increase  the  population  of  a  country ^^  By  re- 
moving the  fears  of  too  numerous  a  family,  it  en- 
courages  marriage,  and  the  powerful  yearnings  of 
nature  prevent  parents  from  resorting  ito  so  cruel 
an  expedient,  except  in  extreme  cases-  The 
fashion  of  the  Eereeoie  societies  in  Otaheite  and 
its  neighboring  islands  may  have  made  them  an 
exception  to  this  observation,  and  the  custom  has 
probably  here  a  contrary  tendency. 

The  debauchery  and  promiscuous  intercourse 
which  prevail  among  the  lower  classes  of  people, 
though  in  some  instances  they  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  are  established  to  a  great  extent  cm 
miquestionable  authority.  Captain  Cook,  in  a 
professed  endeavor  to  resQue  the  women  of  Ota- 
heite from  a  too  general  imputation  of  licentious- 
ness, acknowledges  that  there  are  more  of  this 
character  here  than  in  other  countries,  making  at 
the  same  time  a  remark  of  a  most  decisive  nature, 
by  observing,  that  the  women  who  thus  conduct 


»  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  i,  essay  xi.  p.  431,  8vo.  1764;. 
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themsdves  do  nol  in  any  respect  lower  their  rank 
in  society,  but  mix  indiscriminately  with  those  of 
the  most  virtuous  character.  ^ . 

The  common  marriages  in  Otaheite  are  with* 
6ut  any  other  ceremony  than  a  present  from  the 
man  to  the  parents  of  the  girl.  And  this  seems 
to  be  rather  a  bsu'gain  with  them  fcM*  permission 
to  try  their  daughter,  than  an  absolute  contract 
for  a  wife.  If  the  fether  should  tlunk  that  he  has 
not  been  sufficiently  paid  for  his  daughter,  he 
makes  no  scruple  of  forcing  her  to  leave  her 
friend,  and  to  cohabit  with  another  person  who 
may  be  more  liberal.  The  man  is  always  at  li- 
berty to  make  a  new  choice.  Should  his  consort 
become  pregnant,  he  may  kill  the  child  and  after 
that  continue  his  connexion  with  the  mother,  or 
leave  her,  according  to  his  pleasure.  It  is  only 
when  he  has  adopted  a  child,  and  suffered  it  to 
live,  that  the  parties  are  considered  as  in  the  mar. 
riage  state.  A  younger  wife,  however,  may  af- 
terwards  be  joined  to  the  first ;  but  the  changing 
of  coimexions  is  much  more  general  than  this 
plan,  and  is  a  thing  so  common,  that  they  speak 
of  it  with  great  indifference.*     Libertinism  be- 


'  Cook's  Second  V07.  vol.  i.  p.  187. 
*  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
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fore  marriage  seems  to  bfe  no  objecdoh  to  a  union 
of  this  kind  ultimately. 

The  checks  to  population  from  such  a  st^te  of 
society  would  alone  appear  sufficient  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  the  most  delightful  climate  anA 
the  most  exuberant  plenty.  Yet  these  are  not  all. 
The  wars  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
islands^  and  their  civil  contentions  among  them- 
selves, are  frequent,  and  sometimes  carried  on 
in  a  very  destructive  manner.'  Besides  the 
waste  of  human  life  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  con- 
querors  generally  ravage  the  enemy's  territory, 
kill,  or  carry  off  the  hogs  and  poultry,  and  reduce 
as  much  as  possible  the  means  of  future  subsis- 
tence. The  island  of  Otaheite,  which  in  the  years 
1767  and  176B  swarmed  with  hogs  and  fowls, 
was  in  1773  so  ill  supplied  with  these  animials, 
that  hardly  any  thing  could  induce  the  owners  to 
part  with  them.  This  was  attributed  by  captain 
Coc^  principally  to  the  wars  which  had  taken 
place  during  that  interval.*  On  captain  Van- 
couver's  visit  to  Otaheite  in  1791,  he  found  tliat 
most  of  his  friends  that  he  had  left  in  1777  wei^e 


^  Bougainvilley  Voy.  autour  du  Monde,  ch.  iti.  p.  317^ 
Cook's  First  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  244.  Missionary  Voy.  p.  224 
•  Cook's  Second  Voy,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  183. 
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dead ;  that  diere  Jiad  been  many,  van  amoe  that 
time,  in  scnme  of  wluch  the  chiefs  of  the  western 
districts  of  Otaheite  had  jiuned  the  enemy ;  and 
that  the  kbig  had  been  fbr#  ccxniderable  4inie 
completely  worsted,  and  his  own  districts  entirely 
laid  waste.  Most  of  the  animab,  jdants,  and 
herbs,  which  captain  Cook  had  left,  had  been 
destrcy  ed  by  die  ravages  of  war.  ^ 

The  human  sacrifices  which  are  frequent  in 
Otsdieite,  though  sdone  sufficient  stron^y  to  fix 
the  stain  of  barbarism'  on  the  character  of  the  na- 
tives, do  not  probably  occur  in  such  considerable 
numbers  as  materially  to  aifect  die  population  of 
&e  country ;  and  the  diseases,  though  they  have 
been  dreadfully  increased  by  European  contact, 
were  befoje  peculiarly  lenient ;  and  even  for  some 
time  afterwards  were  not  marked  by  any  extraor- 
dinary fatality.  * 

The  great  checks  to  increase  appear  to  be  the 
victs  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  iilftmticide,  and 
war,  each  of  these  qierating  with  very  considera- 
bte  force.  Yet  powerful  in  the  prevention  and 
destruction  of  Ufe  as  these  causes  must  be^  they 
have  not  always  kept  down  the  population  to  the 


"  Vancouvcr*s  Voy,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  ch,  ti.  p.  98,  4to. 
*  Cook's  Thirt  Vdy.  toI.  H.  p.  l4rS. 
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level  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  According  to  ^ 
Mr.  Anderson^  "  Notwithstanding  the  extreme 
^^  fertility  of  the  island,  a  famine  frequently  hap- 
"  pens  in  which  it  if  said*  many  perisli.  Whe- 
^'  ther  this  be  owing  to  the  &il^re .of  some  sea- 
^^  scHis,  to  overpopulation,  which  must  sometimes 
almost  necessarily  happen,  or  wars,  I  liave  not 
been  able  to  determine ;  though  the  truth  of  the 
fact  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  great  ecouo- 
"  my  that  they  observe  with  respect  to  their  food, 
"  even  when  there  is  plenty."^  After  a  dinner 
with  a  chief  at  Ulietea,  captain  Cook  observed, 
that  when  the  company  rose,  many  of  the  coih- 
mon  people  rushed  in,  to  pick  up  the  crumbs 
which  had  fallen,  and  for  which  they  searched  the 
leaves  very  narrowly.  Seveiral  of  them  daily  at- 
tended the  ships,  and  assisted  the  butchers  for  the 
sake  of  the  entrails  of  the  hogs  which  were  killed. 
In  general  lit^  seemed  to  fall  to  their  share  ex- 
cept offiils.  "  It  must,  however,  be  owned,"  captain 
Cook  says,  **  that  they  are  exceedingly  careful 
"  of  every  kind  of  provision,  and  waste  nodiing 
^^  that  can  be  eaten  by  man,  flesh  and  fish  espe- 
"cially."* 

From  Mr.  Anderson's  account,  it  appears  thai 


^:>C'  1  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol-  ii.  p.  153, 154. 

^  Id,  Second  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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a  very  small  portion  of  animal  food  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  lower  class  of  people,  and  then  it  b  either 
fish,  sea-eggs,  or  other  marine  producticms ;  for 
they  seldom  or  never  eat  pork.  The  king  or  prin- 
cipal chief  is  alone  able  'to  furnish  this  luxury 
every  day ;  and  the  inferior  chiefs,  according  to 
their  riches,  once  a  week,  fortnight,  or  month  •> 
When  the  hogs  and  fowls  have  been  diminished 
by  wars,  or  too  great  consumption,  a  prohibition 
is  laid  upon  these  articles  of  food,  which  continues 
iir  force  sometimes  for  several  months,  or  even  for 
a  year  or  two,  during  which  time,  of  course,  they 
multiply  very  fast,  and  become  again  plentiful.* 
The  common  diet  even  of  the  Eareeoies,  who  are 
among  the  principal  people  of  the  islands,  is,  ac-s 
cording  to  Mr.  Anderson,  made  up  of  at  least 
nine  tenths  of  vegetable  food.  *  And  as  a  distinc- 
tion of  ranks  is  so  strongly  marked,  and  the  lives  . 
and  property  of  the  lower  classes  of  people  ap- 
pear to  depend  absolutely  on  the  will  of  their 
chiefs,  we  may  well  imagine  that  these  chiefs  will 
often  live  in  plenty  while  their  vassals  and  servants 
are  pinched  with  want. 


'•Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.p.  154, 
»Iip.  155. 
^  Id.  p.  148. 
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From  the  late  accounts  of  Otaheite,  in  the  Mis- 
sionary Voyage,  it  would  appear,  that  the  depo- 
pulating causes  above  enumerated  have  operat- 
ed with  most  extraordinary  force  since  captain 
Cook's  last  visit.  .  A  ra{tid  succession  of  destruc- 
tive wars,  during  a  part  of  that  interval,  is  taken 
notice  of  in  the  intermediate  visit  of  captain  Van- . 
couver ;'  and  from  the  small  proportion  of  women 
remarked  by  the  Missionaries,*  we  .may  infer  that 
a  greater  number  of  female  in&nts  had  been 
destroyed  than  formerly.  This  scarcity  of  wo- 
men would  naturally  increase  the  vice  of  pro- 
miscuous intercourse,  and,  aided  by  the  rava- 
ges of  European  diseases,  strike  most  effectually 
at  the  root  of  population.  * 

It  is  probable  that  captain  Cook,  from  the  data 
on  which  he  founded  his  calculation,  may  have 
overrated  the  population  of  Otaheite,  and  perhaps 
the  Misssonaries  have  rated  it  too  low  \^  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  papulation  has  very  consi- 
derably decreased  since  captain  Cook's  visit,  from 
the  different  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  habits^ 


*  Vancouver's  Voy,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  7,  p,  137. 

*  Missionary  Voya|;e,p.  193,  8c  385. 
^  Id.  Appen.  p.  347. 

^Id.  ch.  ziii.,p«  313^ 
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of  the  people  with  negard' to  economy  at  the  di^r- 
^t  periods.  'Captain  Cook  and  Mn  AndefsotI 
agree  in  describiilg  their  e^ttneme  cai^fiilness  ot 
every  kind  of  food ;  and  Mr.  Anderson,  apparent- 
ly afler  a  very  attentive  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, mentions  the  frequent  recilrrence  of  famines. 
The  Missionaries  on  the  contrary,  though  they 
strongly  noticed  the  distress  from  this  cause  in  the 
Friendly  Islands  and  the  Marquesas^  speak  of  the 
productions  of  Otaheite  a^  being  in  the  greatest 
proftision ;  and  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the 
horrible  ^vaste  committed  at  feastings,  and  By  the 
Eareeoie  society,  wjmt  is  seldom  known.* 

It  would  appear  ftom  these  accounts,  that  the 
population  of  Otaheite  is  at  present  repressed 
considerably  beloW  the  average  nieaiis  6f  subsist- 
ence, but  it  would  be  pusmature  to  conclude  that 
4t  wiH  contlinue  long  so.  The  variations  in  the  state 
of  the  ifiiland,  wHlch  were  obs^i'v^d  by  captain 
Coek,  HI  hb  diflferent  Visits,  appear  to  prove  diat 
there  are  marked  oscillations  in  itSrpro^irity'  and 
|»QipttlaliQii»^  AiKLlihift  i&exac^y  what  we  shidld 
supjtbse'  BHom  theoi^y.     We  cannbt  ihiaigiiie  iljiaf 
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the  population  of  any  of  these  islands  has,  for  ages 
past,  remained  staticHiary  at  a  fixed  number,  or 
that  it  can  have  been  regularly  increasing,  accord- 
ing to  any  rate,  however  ^w.  Great  fluctuations 
must  necessarily  have  taken  place.  Overpopu- 
lousness  would  at  all  times  increase  the  natural 
^ropensi^  of  savages  to  war ;  and  the  enmities 
occasioned  by  s^;gressions  of  this  kind,  would 
continue  to  spread  devastation^  loi^  after  the  ori- 
ginal  inconvenience,  which  might  have  prompted 
tliem,  had  ceased  to  be  felt. '  The  distresses  ex- 
perienced fromt  one  or  two  unfavorable  seasons, 
operating  on  a  crowded  population,  which  was 
before  living  with  the  greatest  economy,  and 
pressing  hard  against  the  limits  of  its  food,  would^ 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  occasion  the .  more  ge- 
neral prevalence  of  infanticide  and  promiscuous 
intercourse  ;*  and  these  depopulating  causes  woul4 
in  the  same  manner  continue  to  act  with  increas* 


^  Missionary  Voy.  p.  3)5. 

*  I  hope  I  may  never  be  misunderstood  witii  regard  te 
some  of  these  preyentive  causes  of  oyerpopulation,  a^d 
be  supposed  to  imply  the  slightest  approbation  of  them, 
merely  because  I  relate  their  effects.  A  cause  which 
may  prevent  any  particular  evil  may  be  beyond  all  com'* 
parison  worse  than  the  eyit  itself* 
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ed  force,  for  some  time  after  the  occasion  which 
had  aggravated  them  was  at  an  end.  A  change 
of  habits  to  a  certain  degree,  gradually  produced 
by  a  change  of  circumstances,  would  soon  restore 
the  population,  which  could  not  long  be  kept>  be- 
low its  natural  level  without  the  most  extreme 
ifiolence.  How  &r  European  contact  mayoperate 
In  Otaheite  with  this  extren^  violence,  and  pre- 
vent it  fix>m  recovering  its  former  populadon,  is 
a  point  which  experience  only  can  determine. 
But  should  ibb  be  the  case,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
on  tracing  the  causes  of  it,  we  should  find  them 
to  be  i^gravated  vice  and  miisery. 

Of  the  other  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  we 
kive  a  less  intimate  knowledge  than  of  Otaheite ; 
but  our  ii^brmation  Is  sufficient  to  assure  us,  that 
the  state  of  society  in  all  the  principal  groups  of 
these  islands  is  in  most  ret^cts  extremely  simi- 
lar.    Among  the  Friendly  and  Sandwich  island- 
ers, the  same  feudal  system  and  feudal  turbulence, 
the  same  extraordinary  power  of  the  cluefs  and  de- 
graded state  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  and 
nearly  the  same  promiscuous  intercourse  among 
a  great  part  of  the  people,  have  been  found  to  pre-    » '  %j 
viil,  as  at  Otaheite. 

In  the  Friendly  Islands,  though  the  power  of 
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the  king  was  siod  to  be  unlimited,  and  the  life 
and  property  of  the  subject  at  his  dispose ;  yet 
it  appeared,  that  some  of  the  other  chiefs  acted 
Uke  petty  sovereigns,  and  frequendy  thwarted 
ius  measures,  of  which  he  oftep  complained. 
"  But  however  independent"  (captain  Cook  says) 
"  on  the  despotic  power  of  the  kii^  the  great 
*'  met)  may  be,  we  saw  instances  enough,  to  proves 
"  that  the  lower  orders  of  peoj^e  have  ,no  pro>- 
"  perty  nor  .safety  for  their  persons,  but  ^t  the  will 
*'  of  the  chiefs,  to  whom  they  le^teclively  bo- 
"long."*'  The  diiefe  often  beat  the  infedor  people 
most  unmercifully,  'and  when  any  of.them  weft 
cau^  in  a  liiieft  <>n  board  the  slups,  their  masters 
far  ii;om  interceding:  for  them',  waidd  oft(^  advise 
the.  k^ing  of  them,*  which,' as  the  dvef&.them'- 
BClvca  appeared  to  haveino. great  horror  of  the 
crime  of  theft,  coidd  only  arise  from  tbeirciohsider. 

be  lives  of  Aese  pobr  people  as  absoiutely  of 

alue.- 

ai^^  Cook,  in  his  firt  visit  W  tim  Sand- 

i  Idands,  had  reason  to  thkik  thatextertul 


"•  Cook's  Tiurd  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  406. 
«  Page  333.  -^   ^  ■ 
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wars  and  internal  commotions  were  extremely 
frequent  among  the  natives.'  And  captain  Van- 
couver, in  his  later  account,  strongly  notices  the 
dreadful  devastations  in  many  of  the  islands  from 
these  causes.  Incessant  contentions  had  occa- 
sioned alteraticxis  in  the  difierent  governments 
since  captain  Cook's  visit.  Only  <hic  chief  of  all 
that  w^ere  known  at  that  time  vcas  living ;  and  on 
inquiry,  it  appeared  that  few  had  died  a  natural 
death,  most  of  them  having  been  killed  in  these 
unhappy  contests. '  The  power  of  the  chiefs  over 
the  inferior  classes  of  the  people  in  the  Sandwidi 
Islands  appears  to  be  absolute.  The  people,  on 
the  (Aher  hand,  pay  them  the  most  implicit  abedi> 
ence;  and  this  state  of  servility  has  manifestly  a 
great  effect  in  debasing  boHi  their  minds  and 
bodies.*  The  gradations  of  rank  seem  to  be  even 
more  stn^ig^y  marked  here  than  in  the  ot**" 
isfands,  as  the  chiefc  of  higher  rank  beiiave  to  th 
who  are  lower  in  this  scale  in  the  most  haug 
and  oppressive  manner.* 


'  Cook's  Third  Vojr.  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

»  Vancouver,  vol.  i.  b.  u.  c.  ii.  p.  18?,  1S8. 

*  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  p.  U7.  ■ 

*  Ibid. 
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It  is  not  known  that  either  in  the  Fnendly  or 
Sandwich  Islands  in&nticide  is  practised,  ch-  that 
institutions  are  established  similar  to  the  Eareeoie 
societies  in  Otaheite ;  but  it  seems  to  be  stated 
on  unquestionable  authority,  that  prostituticm  is 
extensively  diffused,  and  prevaUs  to  a  great  de- 
gree among  the  lower  classes  of  women,  •  which 
must  always  operate  as  a  most  powerful  check  to 
population.     It  seems  highly  probable,  tlu^  the 
toutous,  or  servants,  who  spend  the  greatest  part 
of  their  time  in  attendance  upon  the  chiefs,*  do 
not  often  many  ;  and  it  is  evident  th^  the  poly, 
gamy  allowed  to  the  superior  people  must  tend 
greatly  to  encourage  and  a^;nivate  the  vice  of  pro- 
miscuous iutercourse  Mnong  the  i,:ferior  classes. 
Were  it  an  estaWished  iact,  that  in  the  more 
ile  islands  trf"  the  Pacific  Ocean  very  litde  or 
hing  was  suffered  from  poverty  and  want  erf 
d;  aswe  could  not  expect  to  find  amcmg  sava- 
I  m  such  climates  any  great  degree  of  virtuous 
traint,  Ae  theoiy  on  the  subject  would  natural- 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  vice,  including  war, 
5  the  principal  check  to  their  population.     The 


Cook'a  Third  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  401.     Vot.  ii.  p.  »«* 
.  iii.p.  130.    Miuionary  V07.  p.  270, 
Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  i.  p.  394. 
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accounts  wWch  we  have  of  these  islands  strongly 
confirm  this  concluaon.  In  the  three  great  groups 
(rf  islands  which  have  been  noticed,  y'vx  appears 
to  be  a  most  prominent  feature.  In  Easter  Island, 
from  the  great  disproportion  of  the  males  to  the 
females,'  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  infanti- 
cide prevails,  though  the  (act  may  not  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  any  of  our  nav^tors.  Pi- 
rouse  seemed  to  think  that  the  women  in  each 
^strict  were  common  property  to  the  men  of 
that  district,*  though  the  numbers  of  children 
which  he  saw'  would  rather  tend  to  contradict 
this  opinion.  .The  fluctuations  in  the  population 
of  Easter  Islandappear  to  have  been  very  consi- 
derable  since  its  Erst  discovery  by  Roggewein  in 
1722,  though  it  cannot  have  been  much  affected 
by  European  intercourse.  From  the  description 
of  Pferouse  it  appeared,  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
be  recovering  its  population,  which  had  been 


I  Cook'a  Second  Vojr.  vol.  i.  p.  S89.     Voyage  dc 
rou«,  c.  if.  p.  323.  C  t.  p.  338.  4to.  1794. 
*  Perouse,  c.  iv.  p.  336.  c.  y.  p.  336. 
'PcrouBC,  c.  V.  p.  336, 
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very  low  state,  probaWy  either  from  drpught,  ci- 
vil  dUsenaons,  or  the  prevalence  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  infanticide  ^d  promiscuous  intercourse. 
When  captain  Cook  vi^ted  it  in  his  Secqnd  Voy- 
age, he  calculated  the  population  at  six  or  sevea 
hundred,'  Pfirouse  at  two  thousand,  *  and,  from 
the  number  of  childreo  which  he  observed,  and 
the  number  of  new  houses  that  were  building,  he 
ved  that  the  population  .was  on  the  increase.* 
the  Marianne  Islands,  according  to  Pere 
n,  a  veiy  great  number*  of  the  young  men 
led  unmarried,  lived  like  the  members  (rf* 
ireeoJe  socie^  in  .Otaheite,  md  were  distin. 
»1  by  a  similar  name/      In  the  island  of 
sa,  it  is  siud  that  the  women  were  not  allow, 
bring  children  into  the  world  before  the  ^e 
rty-five.  If  they  were  with  child  prior  to  that 
I,  an  abortion  was  efiected  by  the  priestess,^ 
H  tii^  hHiiwnd  was  forty  years  of  age,  the 


>ok'«  Second  Voy.  vol.  i,  p.  289. 

rouse,  c.  T,  p.  33fi. 

,d. 

e  infinil^  de  jeunei  gens.    Hist,  des,  N»Tlgatioiw 

ires  Auslrales,  vol,  ii.  p.  507, 

•ok's  ThW  Voy»gc»voI.  ii,  p.  isSu   Note  of  the 
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wU*^  cofitinued'to .  live  in  ber  Cither's  houaet  and 
wa»  ^xdy  seen  by  sUSgiltb.  * , 

The  tmnsient?  VrntM^  th»t  have  been  vsde  to 
some  other  islands,  and  the  imperfect  accounts 
that  wie  have  pf  ^emi,  do  not  enable  iie  to  enter 
into  any  par^ular  -detail  of  their  custom^ ;  but 
from  the  geaerali  similarity  of  these  custons,  as 
far  as  h^s  beeii  qlosetved^  we  ha^-e  reason  to  think 
th^t  though  th^Y  may  not  be  marked .  by  some  of 


1  Harris's    Collection   of  Voyag^es,  2  vols,  folio,  edit. 
1T44.  ^ol,  i,  p.  794.    r^{fi  relalion  is  j^ven  by  John  Al- 
bert  de  ]V[|k|i4^stJoe,  a  Qerinaa  travell^  of  some  re^« 
tation  for  fidelity,  though  .  I  believe)  in  this  instance,  he 
tal^es  his  account  (^om  tlie    Dutch    writers  quoted  by 
MoutesquieU)   (^ftpfilt  dea 'Lioi'x,  Itv;  33.  oh,  ITO    The 
authority  is  uot  ^rhaps .  sufficient  to  establish  the  exis<* 
tence  of  so  strange  a  custom,  though  I   confess  th^t  it 
does  not  appear  to  me    wholly  improbable.     In  the  same 
aQconnt  it  is .  mentiotted^  that  there  is  no  difference  of 
condition  among  these  people^  wd  that  their  wars  are 
so  bloodless,  that  the  death  of  a  sing^le  person  generally 
decided  thetn.     In  a  very  healthy  climate,  ithere  the  ha* 
bits  of  th^  p^ppk  were  fi^voroble  t«^  populatmi)  and  '  n 
comnf^unity  of  goods  was  established,   as  mj  indiyidua! 
would  have  reason  to  fear  fiarttcidar  tioverty  from  a  large 
&m11y,  the  govemtnetit  would  be  in  a  mantter  compell- 
ed to  ta^^  tt|)on  itself  the  sap^h^iuuon  of  the' population 
by  law ;  and  as  this  would  be  the   greatest  violation   of 
every  natural  fueling*  there  cannot  be  a  moTe  fcrctble 
argmnent  i^ain&t  a  cqiyimuiutir  o^  %f^^  >, 
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the  more  attrocious  peculiarities  which  have  been 
mentioned,  vicious  habits  with  respect  to  women, 
and  WWS|  are  the  principal  checks  to  their  popu- 
lation. 

These  however  are  not  aU.  On  the  subject  of 
the  happy  state  of  plenty  in  which  the  natives  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  have  been  said  to  live,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  our  imaginations  have 
been  carried  beyond  the  truth,  by  the  exuberant 
descriptions  which  have  sbmetimes  been  ^ven  of 
these  delightful  spots.  T*he  not  unfrequent  pres- 
sure of  wanty  even  in  Otaheite,  mentioned  in  cap- 
tain Cook's  last  voyage,  has  undeceived  us  with 
regard  to  the  most  fertile  of  all  these  islands ;  and 
from  the  Missionary  Voyage  it  appears,  that  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  when  the  bread  fruit  is 
out  of  season,  all  suffer  a  temporary  scarcity.  At 
Oheitahoo,  one  of  the  Marquesas,  it  amounted  to 
hunger,  and  the  very  animals  were  pinched  for 
Ivant  of  food.  At  TcHigataboo,  the  principal  of 
the  Friendly  Islands,  the  chiefs  to  secure  plenty 
changed  their  abodes  to  other  islands,*  and  at 
times  many  of  the  natives  suffered  much  from 
want.*    In  the  Sandwich  Islands  long  droughts  ' 


J  Missionarf  Voy.  Appen.  p.  3S5. 
« Id.  p.  sro. 
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sometimes  occur,  ■  1k^  and  yams  are  often  very 
scarce,*  and  victors  are  received  with  m  unweK 
come  austerity  very  difierent  from  the  profiue  be- 
nevolence of  Otabeite.  In  New  Cakdonia  the  in- 
habitants feed  upon  seders,*  and  are  loinetinies 
reduced  to  eat  great  pieces  of  steatite  to  ^^teaae 
ibe  cravings  <tf  their  hunger.* 

These  &cts  strongly  prove,  that  in  whatever 
abundance  the  producticms  ^  these  islands  may 
be  found  at  certain  periods,  or  however  they  may 
be  checked  by  ignorance,  wars,  and  other  causes, 
the  average  population,  generally  speaking,  pres- 
ses hard  against  the  limits  of  the  average  food. 
In  a  state  of  society,  where  the  lives  o^tfie  inferior 
orders  of  the  people  seem  to  be  cixisidered  hf 
their  superiors  as  absolutely  of  no  value,  it  is  cvi> 
dent  that  we  are  very  liable  to  be  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  appearances  of  abundance^ ;  and  i — 
may  easily  conceive  that  hi^  and  vegetabl 
might  be  exchat^;ed  in  great  profusion  for  Eur 
pean  commodities  by  the  principal  proprieta 


'  VBDcouTcr'i  Vof.  Tol.  ii,  b,  iii.  c.  nil.  p.  330. 

*  Id.  c,  rii.aiul  vtii. 

*  Vofage  in  Karch  of   PereusC)   chap.  xiii.  p.  4 
Eng.  iransl.  4to. 

*  Id.  chap.  xiii.  p.  400., 
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while  their  vassate  and  akves  were  suflerjng  severe- 

'    I  Aannot  cbndude  this  general  review  of  th^ 
dejwtment  of  human  society>  which  has  been 
classed:  under  the  name  of  savage  life,  without 
obaoving,  that  the  only  advantage  in  it  above  ci- 
vilized life  that  I  can  discover,  is.  the  possessicu 
of  a  greaRr  degree  of  leisure  by  the  mass  of  the 
people.    There  is  tiess  work  to  be  d(Hie,  and  con- 
sequendy  there  is  less  labor.     When  we  consi- 
der the  incessant  t(»l-  to  which  the  lower  classes 
of  soctely  in  civilized  life  are  ,ccaKteinned>  this  con- 
not  but  appear  to  us  a  strikit^  advanti^;  but  it 
is  jHiobaUy  overba^ced  by  greater  disadvan- 
tages.    In  all  those  .countries  whu^  provisions 
re  procured  with  fiicility,  a  most  tyrannical  dis- 
nction  of  raiUt  prevails.     Blows  and  violations 
r  property  seem  to  be  matters  of  course ;  and  the 
pwer  classes  of- the  people  am  in  a  state  of  cam- 
arative  degradation  much  ,be1ow  what  b  known 
I  civilized  nations. 

In  that  part  of  savage  Ufe  where  a  great  degree 
F  equality  obtains,  the  di^Qulty  of  procyring 
>od,  and  the  hardships  of  inoeissant  war,  create 
degree  of  labor  not  inferior  to  that  which  is  es- 
■ted  by  the  lower  classes  <^<th^  pcqife  in  wiiiz- 
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ed  socie^,  thoqgh  much  more  unequally  divided. 
But  though  we  may.comiiare  the  l^bor  of  ^se 
two  classes  of  human  society,  their  privations  and 
sufTerings  will  admit  of  no  compansao.  Nothji^ 
^>pears  to  me  to  place  this  in  so  .striking  a  point 
oFvi(w,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  educatifm  .among 
the  ruder  tribes  of  sava^s  in  America.  Eveiy 
tlung  that  caq  .contribute, to  teadi  the  most  un- 
moved p&dence  under  the  severest  p^os  and  misr 
Cvtones,  every  thii%  AaX  tends  to  harden  the 
beart,  and  narrow:  aUtte  sources  of  sytapathjr, 
is  most  seduloo^y  incul^^ted  on  the  savf^  Ths 
tiviliz^  man,  on  theconitraiy,  theug^  he  may  be 
adyised  to  bear  evil  with  patience  w^h^Q  it  comes, 
is  not  instructed  to  be  alw^s  expecting  xt,  0^i«r 
virtues  are  to  be  called^  up(to  action  btfsides  TcHti* 
tude.  He  is  taught  to  feel  for  his^  nei^ib<»',  ac 
even  his  enemy  in  distress ;  to  encourage  and  ex- 
pand his  social  affections ;  and  in  general,  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  pleasurable  emotions.  The 
obvious  inference  from  these  two  different  modes 
of  education  is,  that  the  civilized  man  hopes  to  est- 
joy,  the  savage  expects  only  to  suffer. 

The  prosperous  system  of  Spartan  discipnnc, 
and  that  unnatural  ^sorption  of  every  private 
feeUng  in  concern  for  the  public,  which  has  same- 
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times  been  so  absurdly  admired,  could  never  have 
existed  but  among  a  people  exposed  to  perpetual 
hardships  and  privations  from  incessant  war,  and 
in  a  state  under  the  constant  fear  of  dreadful  re- 
verses of  fortune.  Instead  of  considering  these 
phenomena  as  indicating  any  peculiar  tendency 
to  fortitude  and  patriotism  in  the  disposition  of 
the  Spartans,  I  should  merely  consider  them  as  a 
strong  indication  of  the  miserable  and  almost  sa- 
vage state  of  Sparta,  and  of  Greece  in  general  at 
that  time.  Like  the  commodities  in  a  market, 
those  virtues  wiU  be  produced  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity for  whic^  there  b  the  greatest  demand ;  and 
where  patience  under  pain  and  privation,  and  ex- 
travagant patriotic  sacrifices,  are  the  mo&t  caUed 
for,  it  is  a  melancholy  indication  of  the  misery  of 
the  people,  and  the  msecurity  of  the  state. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

(^ihe  Checks  to  Population  among'  the  ancient  L^ 
habitants  of  the  North  of  Europe. 


A  HISTORY  of  the  early  migrations  and  set- 
tlements of  numkind,  with  the  motives  which 
prompted  them,  woold  illustrate  in  a  striking  man- 
lier the  Qonstant  tendency  in  the  human  race  to 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  With- 
out some  general  law  of  this  nature,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  wprld  could  never  have  been  peopled. 
A  state  oi  sloth,  and  not  of  restlessness  and  activi« 
ty,  seems  evidently  to  be  the  natural  state  of  man; 
and  this  latjber  dispo^tion  could  not  have  been 
genemted  bat  by.  tl^  strong  gpad  of  necessity, 
though  it  might  afterwards  be  continued  by  habit, 
and  the  new  associaticms  that  weiq?  fwmed  from  it, 
the  ^irit  of  enterprise,  and  the  thirst  (^  martial 
glory. 

We  are  tpk)  ^at  Abram  and  Lot  had  so  great 
substance  in  cattle,  that  the  land  would  not  bear 
tjaem  both,  that  th^y  might  dwell  together. 
There  was  strife  between  their  herdsmen.  And 
Abram  proposed  to  Lot  to  separate,  and  said,  *^  b 
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"not  the  whole,  land,  before  thee?  If  thou  wilt 
"  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ; 
**  if  thou  depart  to  the  i^ht  hiUjd,-  ttira  I  ^  wUl  ^ 
"  to  the  the  left."' 

This  simple  observation  and  proposal  b  a 
striking  illustration  of  that  great  spring  of  action 
which  oVe!*^>read'  the  whole  earth  with  people, 
and  in  the  progress  of  tinrie  drove  stime  of  the  less 
iwrtUimteifttebitants  epftheg^obt^yieWmg  to  ir- 
resistible pi^sure,  to  seek  a  scanty  subsistence  fe 
the  burning-  deserts  of  Asia  and  Aftica,  and  tht 
frozen  neg^ofts  of  Siberia'  and  North  Amer)^ 
The  firit  raigrationa  would  naturally  find  no  other 
obstacles  than  Ae  nature  iSf  the  cbuntry;  but 
When  a  considCrWe  part  of  the  earth  had  beeh  peo- 
pled, though  hilt  thinly,  the  poSseaSOTS  of  these 
districts  wonk)  not  yield  them  to  others  without  a 
struggle ;  and  the  redundant  inhabitartts  of  'any  of 
the  mOTe  cefittaT  spdts  cduld  not  'find  room^fcr 
themselves  without  ex^lling'  thelr'niarest  nei^- 
bors,  or  at  least  passing  through  their  territories 
Which  Wdukr  hecessarily  give  6cea*noh  to*  fre- 
quent contests.  ■  '  ■  ,       1      ■  .      .' 

The  tniddte  latitudes  of  Europe  anrf  Asia  seenk 

>  CrCtiesisi  ch.  xiii* 
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to  have  been  occupied  at  an  early  period  of  histo> 
ry  by  nations  (^  shepherds.     Thucydides  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  civilized  states  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  in  his  time,  could  not  reast  the  Scy- 
thians united.    Yet  a  country  in  pasture  cannot 
possibly  support  so  many  inhabitants  as  a  country 
in  tillage ;  but  what  renders  nations  of  shepherds 
so  formidable  is  the  power  which  they  possess 
of  moving  altogether,  and  the  necesuty  they  fre< 
quently  feel  of  exerting  this  power  in  srarch  nS 
fresh  pasture  for  their  herds.     A  tribe  that  is  rich 
m  cattle  has  an  immediate  plenty  of  food.     £ven- 
^  parent  stock  may  be  devoured  in  case  of  abso-   ■ 
lute  necessi^.  The  women  live  in  greater  ease  than 
among  naticsis  of  hunters,  and  are  consequent- 
ly more  prolific.     The  men,  bc^  in  their  united 
strength,  and  confiding  in  dieir  power  of  procur- 
ing pastiu^  for  their  cattle  by  change  of  place, 
feel  pr<^bly  but  few  fears  about  providing  for  r 
fiuiuly.     These  combined  causes  soon  produo 
their  natural  and  invariable  effect,  an  extended  po 
pulation.     A  more  frequent  and  rapid  change  o 
place  then  becomes  necessary.    A  wider  and  mon 
exteuMve  teiritoiy  is  successively  occupied.     A 
broader  desolation  extends  all  around  them.  Wani 
pinches  the  less  ftntunate  members  of  the  society ; 
vol.  L  i 
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and  at  length  the  impossibility  of  suppwting  such 
a  number  togetlier  becomes  too  evident  to  be  re-  ' 
^sted.  Young  scions  are  then  pushed  out  from 
the  parent  stock,  and  instructed  to  explore  fresh 
regions,  and  to  gain  happier  seats  ior  themselves 
by  their  swOTds. 

"  The  vorld  is  allhefore  them  where  to  choose." 

Restless  frt>m  present  distress,  flushed  with  the    ' 
hope  of  &irer  prospects,  and  animated  with  the 
^irit  of  hardy  enterf»ize,  these  daring  adventu- 
rers are  likely  to  become  formidable  adversaries 
to  all  who  oppose  them.  The  inhabitants  of  couii- 
triea  long  settled,  eng^;ed  in  the  peaceful  occu-, 
pbtions  of  trade  and  agriculture,  would  not  often 
be  able  to  resist  the  energy  of  men  acting  undo* 
such  powerful   motives  of  exertion.     And  the 
frequent  contests  with  tribes  in  the  same  circum- 
tances  with  themselves  would  be  so  many  stnig- 
^es  for  existence,  and  would  be  fought  with  a  des- 
lerate  courage,  inspired  by  the  reflection,  that 
leath  would  be  the  punishment  of  defeat,  and 
ife  the  fffize  of  victory. 

In  these  savage  contests,  many  tribes  must 
bave  been  utterly  exterminated.  Many  probably 
perish  by  hardships  and  famine.  Others  whose 
leacUng  star  had  given  them  a  happier  direction. 
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became  great  and  powerful  tribes,  and  b  their 
ti^n  sent  off  fresh  adventurecfJj^HSCiirch  of  other 
seats.  These  would  at  first  owe  aUc^ance  ip 
their  parent  tribe  ;  but  in,^  short  time  the  tie^ 
that  bound  them  would  be  little  felt,  aod  thoy 
would  remain  friends,  or  become  enemies,  accoid- 
ing  as  their  power,  their  ambition,  or  their  con- 
venience, might  dictate. 

The  prodigious  waste  of  human  life  occauooed 
by  this  perpetual  strug^e  for  room  and  food  would 
be  more  than  supplied  by  the  mighty  power  of 
population,  acting  in  some  degree  imsbaokled 
from  the  constant  habit  of  migration.  A  prevail- 
ing hope  of  bettering  their  condition  by  cbai^ 
of  place,  a  constant  expectation  of  plunder,  a  pow- 
er, even  if  distressed,  of  selling  their  children  as 
slaves,  added  to  the  natural  carelessness  of  the 
Barbaric  cliaracter,  would  all  conspire  to  raise  a 
population  which  would  remain  to  be  rep—- "-^ 
afterwards  by  &mine  or  war. 

The  tribes  that  possessed  themselves 
more  fruitful  regitHis,  though  they  raif^ 
them  and  maintain  them  by  continual  I 
rapidly  increased  in  number  and  power,  fri 
increased  means  of  subsistence ;  till  at  leaj 
whole  territory,  from  the  confines  of  Chifli 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  was  peopled  by  a  ^ 
i2 
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race  of  barbarians,  brave,  robust,  and  enterpris- 
ing, inured  to  Tlardships,  and  delighting  in  war. " 
While  the  different  fixed  governments  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  by  siiperioi'  population  and  superior 
skill,  were  able  to  oppose  an  impenetrable  barrier 
to  their  destroying  hordes,  they  wasted  their  su- 
perfluous numbers  in  contests  with  each  other;  but 
the  moment  that  the  weakness  of  the  settled  go- 
vemments, "  or  the  casual  union  of  many  of  these 
wandering  tribes,  gave  them  the  ascendant  in 
power,  the  storm  discharged  itself  on  the  feirest 
provinces  of  the  earth ;  and  China,  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  Italy,  were  overwhelmed  at  different  periods 
in  thi&  flood  of  barbarism.  These  remarks  are 
strongly  exemplified  in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.  The  shepherds  of  the  north  of  Europe 
were  long  held  in  clieck  by  the  vigor  of  the  Ro- 
man arms,  and  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name. 
The  formidable  irruption  of  the  Cimbri  in  search 


^  The  various  branchings,  divisions,  and  contests  of 
the  great  Tartar  nation  are  curiously  described  in  Jthe 
genealogical  history  of  the  Tartars  by  the  Khan  Abol 
Ghazi ;  (translated  into  English  from  the  French,  with 
additions^  in  3  vols.  8v6.)  but  the  misfortune  of  all  histo« 
ry  is,  that  while  the  motives  of  a  few  princes  and  leaders, 
in  their  various  projects  of  ambition,  are  sometimes  de- 
tailed with  accuracy,  the  motives  which  often  crowd  their 
standards  with  willing  followers  are  totally  overlooked. 
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of  new  aettlements,  though  signalized  by  the  de- 
^tniction  of  hve  consular  armies,  was  at  length 
arrested  in  its  victorious  career  by  Marius ;  and 
the  barbarians  were  taught  to  repent  their  rash- 
ness by  the  almost  complete  extermination  of 
this  powerful  coleajr. '     The  names  of  Julius 
Caesar,  of  Drusus,  Tiberius,  and  Germanicus, 
impressed  on  their  minds  by  the  slaughter  <^ 
their  countrymen,  continued  to  uispire  them  with 
a  fear  of  encroaching  on  the  Roman  tenitory. 
But  they  were  rather  triumphed  over,  than  van- 
quished;*  and  though  the  armies  or  colonies 
which  they  sent  forth  were  either  cut  off  or  forced 
back  into  their  original  seats,  the  vigor  of  the 
great  German  nation  remained  imimpaired,  and 
ready  to  pour  forth  her  hardy  sons  in  constant 
succession,  wherever  they  could  force  an  <^ning 
fcH-  themselves  by  their  swords.  The  feeble  reigns 
of  Decius,  Gallus,  ^milianus.  Valerian, 
Gallienus,  afforded  such  an  opening,  and  wer 
consequence    marked  by  a  general  irruptioi 
barbarians.    The  Goths,  who  were  supposei 
have  migrated  in  the  course  of  some  years  f 
Scandinavia  to  the  Euxine,  were  bribed  to  v 

*  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Germanorum,  s.  37. 
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draw  their  victorious  troops  by  an  annual  tribute. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  dangerous  secret  of  th^ 
wealth  and  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire  thus 
revealed  to  the  world,  than  new  swarms  of  bar- 
barians spread  devastation  through  the  frontier 
provinces,  and  terror  as  fer  as  the  gates  of  Rome. ' 
The  Franks,  the  Allemanni,  the  Goths,  and  ad- 
venturers of  less  con^derable  tribes,  comprehend. 
ed  under  these  general  appellations,  poured  like  a 
torrent  on  dilRrent  parts  of  the  empire.     Rapine 
and  oppression  destroyed  the  produce  of  the  pre. 
sent  and  the  hope  of  future  harvests.     A  long  and 
general  lamrne  was  followed  by  a  wasting  plague, 
which  for  fifteen  years  rai^ged  every  city  and 
province    of  the  Roman  empire;  and,  judging 
from  the  mortality  in  some  spots,  it  was  conjec- 
I,  that  in  a  few  years,  war,  pestilence,  and  &- 
,  had  consumed  the  moiety  of  the  human  spe- 
'     Yet  the  tide  of  emigration  still  continued 
itervals  to  roll  impetuously  from  the  north, 
the  succession  of  martial  princes,  who  re- 
d  the  misfortunes  of -their  predecessors,  and 
ped  the  falling  fate  of  the  empire,  had  to  ac- 


ribbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  EmpirC) 
c.  X.  p.  *or.  ei  seq.  8v6.  cdiu  1783. 
1.  Tol.  i.  c.  X.  p,  455,  456. 
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complish  the  lajbors  of  Hercules  in  freeing  the  Ro- 
man territoiy  from  these  barbarotis  invaders. 
The  Goths,  who,  in  the  year  250  and  the  follow- 
ing ^ears,  rav^d  the  empire  both  by  sea  and 
land  with  various  success,  but  in  the  end  with  the 
almost  total  loss  of  their  adventurous  bands,'  in 
the  year  269  sent  out  an  emigration  of  immense 
numbers  with  their  wives  and  families  for  the 
purposes  of  settlement.'  This  formidable  body, 
which  was  siud  to  consist  at  first  of  320,000  bar- 
barians,' was  ultimately  destroyed  and  dispersed 
by  the  vigor  and  wisdom  of  the  emperor  Claq- 
dius.  His  successor,  Aureliaa,  ericountered  and 
vanquished  new  hosts  of  the  same  name  fhat  had 
quitted  their  settlements  in  the  Ukraine ;  but  one 
of  the  implied  conditions  of  the  peace  was,  that  he 
should  withdraw  the  Roman  forces  from  Dacla, 
and  relinquish  this  great  province  to  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.*  A  new  and  most  formidable  inva- 
si(H!  of  the  Allemanni  threatened  soon  afte 
sack  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  three  greal 
bloody  battles  were  fought  by  Aureiian  bt 


>  Gibbon,  vol,  u  c.  x.  p.  431. 
*  Id.  \o\.  ii.  c.  si.  p.  13. 


•  H.  p.  19.  A.  D.  370. 
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this  destroying  host  could  be  exterminated,  and 
Italy  be  delivered  from  its  ravages.' 

The  strength  of  Aurelian  had  crushed  on  every 
side  the  enemies  of  Rome.     After  his  death  they 
seemed  to  revive  with  an  increase  of  fuiy  and 
numbers.     They  were  again  vanquished  on  all 
sides  by  the  active  vigor  of  Probus.     The  deliver- 
ance of  Gaul  alone  from  German  invaders  is  re. 
ported  to  have  cost  the  lives  of   four  hundred 
thousand  bartiarians,*     The  victorious  emperor 
pursued  his  successes  into  Germany  itself,  and 
the  princes  of  the  country,  astonished  at  his  pres- 
ence, and  dismayed  and  exhausted  by  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  their  last  emigration,  submitted  to  any 
terms  that  the  conquerors  might  impose.  *    Probus, 
fterwards  Diocletian,*  adopted  the  plan  of 
ting  the  exhausted  provinces  of  the  empire 
mting  lands  to  the  furtive  or  captive  bar- 
s,  and  disposing  of  their  supertuous  num. 
yhere  tiiey  might  be  the  least  likely  to  be 
rous  to  the  state ;   but  such  colonizations 
in  insufficient  vent  for  the  population  of  the 


'  Gibbon,  vof.  ii.  c.  xi.  p.  26. 

•  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  c.  xii.  p.  75, 

*  Id.  p.  79.  A.  D.  377. 

•Id.  c.  xiii.p.  132.  A.D.  396, 
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north,  and  the  ardent  temper  of  the  barbarians 
would  not  always  bend  to  the  slow  labors  of  agri- 
citltiire.*  During  the  vigorous  re^  of  Diocle- 
tian, unable  to  make  an  effectual  impression  on  the 
Roman  frontiers,  the  Goths,  the  Vaadals,  the  Ge- 
pidse,  the  Pui^ndians,  and  the  Allemanni,  wasted 
each  other's  strength  by  mutual  hostilities,  while 
the  subjects  of  the  empire  enjoyed  the  bloody 
spectacle,  conscious,  that  whoever  vanquished, 
they  vanquished  the  enemies  of  Rome.* 

Under  the  reign  of    Constantine  the  Goths 
were  again  formidable.    Their  strength  had  been 
restored  by  a  long  peace,  and  a  new  generation  had 
arisen,  which  no  longer  remembered  the  misfor- 
tunes of  ancient  days.'     In  two  successive  wars 
great  numbers  of  them  were  slain.     Vanquished 
on  every  side,  they  were  driven  into  the  moun- 
tains ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  severe  campaign, 
above  a  hundred  thousand  were  computed  to  ha 
perished  by    cold    and    hunger.*      Constanti 
adopted  the  plan  of  Probus  and  his  successo 
in  granting  lands  to  those  suppliant  barbarians  w 


I  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  c.  xii  p.  84, 

*  Gibbon,  Tol.  ii.  c.  xiii.  p.  130. 
»  H.  c.  xiv.  p.  as4.  A.  D.  322. 

*  Id.  Tol.  iii,  c.  xviii.  p.  135.  A.  D.  332. 
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were  expelled  from  their  own  country.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  a  competent  portion  in  the 
provinces  of  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Maccdcmia,  and- 
Italy,  was  assigned  for  the  habitation  and  subsist- 
ence of  three  iiundred  thousand  Sarmatians.* 

The  warlike  Julian  had  to  encounter  and  van- 
quish new  swarms  of  Franks  and  Allemanni,  that, 
emigrating  from  their  German  f(»ests  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Constantine,  setded  in  diderent  parts 
of  Gaul,  and  made  the  scene  of  their  devastations 
three  times  more  extensive  than  that  of  their  con- 
quests.* Destroyed  and  repulsed  on  every  side, 
they  were  pursued  in  five  expeditions  into  their 
own  country ; '  but  Julian  had  conquered,  as  soon 
as  he  had  penetrated  into  Germany  ;<  and  in  the 
midst  of  that  mighty  hive  which  had  sent  out  such 
swarms  of  people  as  to  keep  the  Roman  world  in 
nerpetual  dread,  the  principal  obstacles  to  his 
gress  were  almost  impassable  roads,  and  vast 
Peopled  forests.*  ' 

rbough  thus  subdued  and  prostrated  by  the 


Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  c  xviii.  p.  137. 

Gibbon,  vol.  iii.c.  xix.  p.  315.  A.  D.  3S6. 

Id.  p.  338,  and  vol.  iv.c.  xxii.  p.  17;  from  A.  D.  SS7 

59. 

Id.  T<rf.  tr.  c.  xxii,  p.  17,  and  vol.  iii.  c.  xix.  p.  329. 
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victorious  arms  of  Julian,  this  twdn-heruicd  mon- 
ster rose  again  after  a  few  years ;  and  the  firm- 
ness,-vigilance,  and  powerful  geruus  of  Valentinian 
were  fully  called  into  action,  in  protecting  his 
dominions  from  the  different  irruptio«  of  the  Al- 
kmaniu,  the  Burgundkms,  the  Saxons,  the  Goths, 
Ae  Quadi,  and  the  Sannatians. ' 

The  fate  of  Rome  was  at  lei^;th  determined  by 
an  irresistible  emigration  of  the  Huns  from  the 
east  and  north,  which  precipitated  <m  the  empire 
the  whole  body  of  the  Goths ;'  and  the  continu- 
ance of  this  powerful  pressore  cm  the  nations  of 
Germany  seemed  to  prompt  them  to  the  resolution 
of  abandoning  to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmaua  their 
woods  and  morasses,  or  at  least  of  discharging 
their  superfluous  numbers  on  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.'  An  emotion  of  four 
hundred  thousand  persons  issued  from  the  same 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  which  had  poured  forth  the 
myriads  of  Chnbri  and  Teutones  during  die  vigor 
of  the  Republic*  When  tiiis  host  was  destroyed 
by  war  and  fiimine,  odier  adventurers  succeeded. 


»  Gibbon,  vol.  'n.  c.  «▼.  from  A.  D.  364  to  375 
»  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  c.  xxvi.  p.  383,  ct.  seq.  A.  D.  376. 
»Id.'»ol.v.c.x«.p,ai3. 
^Id.p.314.A.D.40S, 
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The  SuCTi,  the  Vandals,  the  Alani,  the  Burguo- 
dians,  passed  the  Rhine  never  mare  tfj  retreat.* 
The  conquerors  who  first  settled  were  expelled  w 
cjcterminated  by  new  invaders.  Clouds  of  bar- 
berians  seemed  to  cdle;{;t  from  all  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Gathering  fresh  darkness 
and  terrw  as  they  rolled  on,  the  congregated 
bodies  at  length  obscured  the  sun  of  Italy,  and 
sunk  the  western  world  in  ni§^t. 

In  two  centuries  from  the  fiight  of  the  Goths 
across  the  Danube,  barbarians  <^  various  names 
and  lineage  had  jJundered  and  taken  possession 
of  Thrace,  Pannonia,  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  Africa, 
and  Italy.*  The  most  horrible  devastations,  and 
an  incredible  (lestraclion  of  the  human  species,  ac- 
companied these  ra|»d  conquests ;  and  famine  and 
pestilence,  wl^di  always  march  in  the  train  of  war, 
vhen  it  ravages  with  such  inconsiderate  cruelty, 
aged  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Tl»e  historians 
if  the  times,  who  beheld  these  scenes  of  desolation, 
abor  and  are  at  a  loss  for  expressions  to  describf; 
hem ;  but  beyond  the  power  of  lai^age,  the 
lumbers  and  the  destructive  violence  cX  these  bar- 


'  Gibbon,  Toi.  v.  c.  xxx.  p.  324. 

*  Robertson's  Charles  V.  voU.  sect,  i 
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barous  invaders  w«c  evinced  by  die  total  change  * 
which  to||c  place  in  die  state  of  Europe. '  These 
tremendous  effects,  so  long  and  so  deeply  felt 
diroug^out  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth,  may 
be  traced  to  the  ^mple  cause  of  the  saperiorit^C 
the  power  of  populatio"to'the  means  of  soff 
ustence. 

Machiavel,  in  the  beginning  of  his  history  kH 
Flcnence,  says,  *'  The  people  who  inhabit  th^B 
"  northern  parts  that  Ue  between  the  Rhine  and 
"  the  Danube,  living  in  a  healthful  and  prolific  cli- 
"  mate,  often  increase  to  such  a  degree,  that  vast 
"  numbers  of  them  are  forced  to  leave  their  native 
"  countiy,  and  go  in  search  of  new  habitations. 
"  When  any  of  those  provinces  begins  to  grow  too 
"  populous,  and  wants  to  disburthen  itsdf,  the  ftJ- 
"  lowing  method  is  observed.  In  the  first  place,  it 
"  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  each  of  which  there 
"  is  an  equal  pordon  of  the  nobility  and  common- 
"  alty,  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Afler  this  they 
"  cast  lots,  and  th^  division  txv  which  the  lot  &Us, 
"  quits  the  country  and  goes  to  seek  its  fortune, 
"  leaving  the  other  two  more  room  and  liberty  to 
"  enjoy  their  possessions  at  home.  These  emi- 
"  gradons  proved  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 


'  Robertson's  Chwles  V.toI.  i.  sect-  4.  p.  10,  11,  12, 
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"  emjare.'"  Gibbon  is  of  opioion  that  Machia- 
vel  has  represented  these  em^rationsjxK)  much 
as  reg^ilar  and  cpncerted  mea^r^*  but  I 
Ijiink.  it  highly  probable  that  he  has  not  erred 

Ciii  this  respect,  and  that  it  was  a  fores^ht 
frequent  necessitj^ofthus  discharging  their 


■•  >  Istorie  Florentine  Machiavelli,  1.  i.  p.  1,  3, 
wm  •  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c-  is.  p.  36u.  note.  Paul  DiaconuS) 
from  whom  it  is  supposed  that  Machiavel  has  taken 
this  deccription,  writes  thus  :  Septentrional  is  plaga 
quanta  magls  ab  xstu  aolU  remota  est,  et  nivali  frigore 
gelida,  lantd  salubrior  corporibus  hominum  et  propngan- 
dis  gentibus  magis  coaptata.  Sicut  e  contrario,  omnis 
meridiana  regie,  quo  solis  est  fei-vori  vicinior  eo  morbis 
est  abundantior,  (t  educandis  minus  apta  mortal ibua.** 
Multxque  quoque  ex  el,  eo  quod  tantas  mortalium  tur* 
mas  germinal,  quoiitas  alere  vix  suScit,  saepe  gentes 
egressae  sunt,  qux  non  solum  partes  Asiz,  sed  etiam 
maxime  sibi  contiguam  Eurapam  attiixere.  (De  gestis 
Longobardorum,  1.  i.  c.  i.) 

Intra  hanc  ergo  conatttuti  populi,  dum  in  tantam  mut* 
titudinem  puUulassent,  ut  jam  simul  habitaj-e  non  vale- 
rem,  in  tres  (ut  fertur]  partes  omnem  catervam  dividca- 
tes,  qusnam  ex  illis  patriam  esset  relictunti  ut  novas 
scdes  exquirerent,  Borte  di»quintnt.  Igitur  ea  pars,  cui 
eors  dedcrit  genitale  solum  cxcederc,  exteraque  arva. 
sectari,  constitutis  supra  se  duobus  ducibus,  Ibore  scili- 
cet et  Agione,  qui  et  Germani  erant,  et  juvenili  xtate 
Aoridi,  ceterisque  pnestantiores,  ad  exquintndas  quu  pot- 
unt  incolere  terras,  sedeaque  statuere,  valedicentes  suis 
u^u)  et  patiiK  iter  arripiunt,  (c.  ii.) 
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redundant  paptdation  whioh'gave  OGcaflionto  thtt 
kw  among  the  Germans,  taken  notice  of  bv  Csenr 
and  TacitiK,  of  not  pennitdng  their  cultzraied 
lands  to  remain  longer  than  a  year  under  the  JittR 
possessors.'  The  reasons  which  Caesar  mentions 
as  being  assigned  for  this  custom  f  seem  ta% 
hardly  adequ£(te ;  but  if  we  add  to  them  the  pios- 
pect  of  emigration,  in  the  manner  described  by 
Machiavel,  the  custom  will  appear  to  be  Ugfal^^ 
useful,  and  a  double  weight  will  be  given  to  one 
of  the  reasons  that  Caesar  mentions,  namely,  lest 
they  should  be  led,  by  being  accustomed  to  one 
spot,  to  exchange  the  toils  of  war  for  the  busmess 
of  agriculture.* 

Gibbon  very  justly  rejects,  witfi  Hume  and 
Robertson,  the  improbable  supposition  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  were  far  more  numerous 
formerly  than  at  present ;  *  but  he  thinks  himself 
obliged  at  the  same  time  to  deny  the  strong  ten- 
dency  to  increase  in  the  northern  nations,^  as  if  ^ 
two  facts  were  necessarily  connected*   But  a  care. 


1  De  belle  Gallico,  vl.  23.     De  «noribii8  German,  s. 
xxvi. 

«  De  bcUo  Gallico,  yi.  33. 
^  Gibbon,  vol.  u  c*  ix*  p*  S6U 
*  li.  p.  348. 
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ful  distinction  ^ould  always  be  made,  between  a 
redundant  population  and  a  population  actually 
great.  The  bi^ihmda  of  Scotland  are  probably 
laore  redundant  in  population  than  any  o'-her  p^rt 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  though  it  would  be  admit- 
t^  a  palpable  absurdity,  to  allow  that  the  north 
of  Europe,  covered  in  early  ages  with  immense 
icHests  and  inhabited  by  a  race  (^  pec^le  who  sup- 
ported themselves  principally  by  their  herds  and 
flocks,'  was  mOTe  populous  in  those  times  than  in 
its  present  state  ;  yet  the  &cts  detiuled  in  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  even  the 
very  slig^it  sketch  of  them  that  I  have  given,  can- 
not rationally  be  accounted  for  without  the  sup- 
position of  a  most  powerful  tendency  in  these  peo- 
ple to  increase  and  to  repair  their  repeated  losses 
by  the  prolific  power  of  nature. 

From  the  first  irruption  of  the  Cimbri,  to  the 

"  lal  extinction  of  the  western  empire,  the  effcHts 

'  the  German  nations  to  colonize  or  plunder  were 

The  numbers  that  were  cut  off  du- 


*  TkcituB  de  moribut  German,  a.  v.  Cxsar  de  bell. 
all.  Tt.  S3. 

*  Cxsar  found  in  Gaul  a  most  formidable  colony  un- 
r  Ariovistus,  and  a  general  dread  prevailing  that  In  a 
w  years  all  the  Germans  would  pass  the  Rhine.  De 
II.  Gall.  1.31. 
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ring  this  period  by  war  and  &mine  were  almost 
incalculable,  and  such  as  could  not  possibly  have 
been  supported  with  undiminished  vigor  by  a 
country  thinly  peopled,  unless  the  stream  had  been 
supplied  by  a  spring  of  very  extraordinary  power. 
Gibbon  describes  the  labors  of  Valentinian  in 
securing  the  Gallic  frontier  against  the  Giennans, 
an  enemy,  he  says,  whose  strength  was  renewed 
by  a  stream  of  daring  volunteers  which  incessant- 
Iv  flowed  from  the  most  distant  tribes  of  the  north.  ^ 
An  easy  adoption  of  strangers  was  probably  a 
mode  by  which  some  of  the  German  nations  re- 
newed their  strength  so  suddenly,*  after  the  most 
destructive  defeats ;  but  this  explanation  only  re- 
moves the  difficulty  a  little  further  off.  It  makes 
the  earth  rest  upon  the  tortoise  i  but  does  not  tell 
us  on  what  the  tortoise  rests.  We  may  still  ask 
what  northern  reservoir  supplied  this  incessant 
stream  of  daring  adventurers?  Montesquieu's 
.solution  of  the  problem  will,  I  think,  hardly  be  ad- 
mitted. The  swarms  of  barbarians  which  issued 
formerly  from  the  north,  appear  no  more,  he 
says,  at  present ;  and  the  reason  which  he  gives  is. 


1  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  c.  xxv.  p,  283. 

Ibid.  Note. 
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that  the  violences  of  the  Romans  had  driven  the 
people  of  the  south  into  the  north.  As  long  as 
this  force  continued  they  remained  there ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  weakened  they  spread  themselves 
again  over  every  country. 

The  same  phenomenon  appeared  after  the  (in- 
quests and  tyrannies  of  Charlemagne,  and  the 
subsequent  dissolution  of  his  empire ;  and  if  a 
prince,  he  says,  in  the  present  days  were  to  make 
sin#ir  ravages  in  Europe,  the  nations  driven  in- 
to the  north,  and  resting  on  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
verse,'  would  there  make  a  stand  till  the  moment 
when  they  would  inundate  or  conquer  Europe  a 
third  time.  In  a  note  he  observes,  we  see  to  what 
die  femous  questirai  is  reduced — why  the  north  is 
no  longer  so  fully  peopled  as  in  former  times? 

If  the  femous  question,  or  rather  the  answer  to 
■■:,  be  reduced  to  this,  it  is  reduced  to  a  miracle; 
ar  without  some  supernatural  mode  of  obtaining 
lod,  how  these  collected  nations  could  suppwt 
lemselves  in  such  barren  regions  ftM-  so.  Ipng  a 
eriod  as  during  the  vigor  of  the  Roman  empire, 
:  is  a  little  difficult  to  conceive;   and  ope  can 


'  I-ea  nations  odosaees  au  limites  de  runivera  y  tiend- 
lientfcrmc. Grandeur ctDecad.deaRoin.c.x»i.  p.  187. 
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har^  help  smiling  at  tbe  bold  ^[ure^of  th^se  pitK 
d^ioiis  crowda  making  their  last  determined  stand 
on  the  limits  of  the  universe,  and  living,  as  we 
must  suppose,  with  the  most  patient  fortitude  oil 
air  and  ice  for  some  hundreds  of  yeara^  tiU  they 
could  return  to  their  own  homes,  and  resume  their 
usual  marc  substantial  mode  of  subsistence. 

The  whole  difficulty, .  however,  is  at  once  re* 
moved,  if  we  apply  to  the  German  nations  at  that 
lime  a  £Etct  wldch  is  so  generally  known  to  luKve 
occurred  in  Americia,  and  suppose,  thaf ,  in^n  hot 
checked  by  wars  and  fiunine,  they  hic^eased  at  a 
mte  that  would  double  dieir  numbers  in  twenty^ 
&ve  or  thirty  years.  The  propriety,  and  eveft 
the  necessity,  of  apfdying  this  rate  of  increase  to 
Ae  inhaibitants  cxf  ancient  Germany  will  striking^ 
s^pear  from  that  most  valuable  picture  of  their 
maimers  which  has  been  4eft  us  by  Tacitus.  Hb 
describes^them  as  not  inhabiting  cities,  or  even  ad-* 
mitdi^  of  contiguous  settlements.  Every  personl 
surrounds  \a&  house  with  a  vacant  space,  ^  a  cir* 
cumstance,  which  besides  its  beneficial  eflfect  as  • 
secinity  from  fire,  is  strongly  calculated  to  prevent 
die  generation,  and  check  the  ravages  of  epide- 


^  Tacitus  de  moribus  Germ.  s.  xvi. 
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mics.     They,  content  themselves  almost  univer- 
sally with  one  wife.     Their  matrimonial  bond  b 
strict  and  severe,  and  their  manners  in  this  respect 
deservinf;  of  the  highest  praise.*     They  live  in  a 
state  of  well'guanled  chastity,  corrupted  by  no 
seducing    spectacles    or    convivial   incitements. 
Adultery  is  extremely  rare,  and  no  indulgence  is 
shown  to  a  prostitute.     Neitfier  beauty,  3routh, 
nor  riches,  can  procure  her  a  husband;  for  none 
dKre  looks  on  vice  with  a  smile,  or  calls  mutual 
seduction  the  way  of  Ihe  world.     To  limit  the  in- 
crease of  children,  or  put  to  death  any  of  the  hus- 
band's blood,  is  accounted  infamous ;  and  virtu- 
ous manners  have  there  more  efficacy  than  good 
laws  elsewhere.*      Evay  mother  suckles  her' own 
children,  and  docs  not  deliver  them  into  the  hands 
nf  servants  and  nurses.    The  youths  partake  late  of 
K  sextua)  intercourse,  and  hence  pass  the  age  of 
uberty  unexhausted.  Norarethevii^sbron^t 
»rward.      The  same  maturity,  the  same    full 
powth  is  required :  the  sexes  unite  equally  match- 
\  and  robust,  and  the  children  inherit  the  vigOT 
F  their  parents.      The  rtuxe^  numerous  are  a 


■  Tacitns  de  moribns  Germ,  t 
*  Id.  s.  xix. 
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man's  kinsmoi  and  relations,  the  more  comfortable 
is  hisold  age ;  nor  is  it  any  advantage  to  be  child- 

With  these  manners^  and  a  habit  of  enterprise 
and  emigration,  which  would  naturally  remove  all 
fears  about  providing  for  a  family,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  society  widi  a  stronger  princip.e  of 
increase  in  it;  and  we  see  at  once  diat  prohfic 
source  of  successive  armies  and  colonies  against 
wludbi  the  force  of  the  Roman  empire  so  long 
struggled  with  dUiculty,  and  under  which  it  ulti- 
mately sunk.  It  is  not  probable  that  for  two  pe- 
riods together,  or  even  for  one,  the  population 
within  the  confines  of  Germany  ever  doubled  itself 
in  twenty-five  y^s.  Their  perpetual  wars,  the 
rude  state  of  agriculture,  and  particularly  the  very 
strange  custom  adopted  by  most  of  die  tribes,  of 
making  their  barriers  by  extensive  deserts,*  would 
absolutely  prevent  any  very  great  actual  increase 
of  numbers.  At  no  one  period  could  the  country 
be  called  well-peopled,  though  it  was  often  redun- 
dant in  population.  They  abandoned'  their  im- 
H^ense  forests  to  the  exercise  of  hunting,  employ- 


»  Tacitus  de  moribtts  Germ.  s.  kx, 
*  Cftsarde  bell.  Gall.  tI.  9a« 
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ed  in  pasturage  the  most  dbnsideiable  part  of  th^ 
Jands,  bestowed  on  tl^e  smdl  remainder  a  mide 
and  careless  cultivation,  and  when  the  return  of 
'fiunind  severely  admonished  them  of  die  insuffi- 
cienoy  of  their  scanty  resources,  they  accused-  the 
sterility  of  a  country  which  refused  to  supply  the 
multitude  of  its  inhabitants ; '  but  instead  of  clear- 
leg  ti|eir  ibrests,  draining  their  swamps,  aaid  ren- 
dering their  s6il  fit  to  support  an  extended  poj^k. 
tion,  ibey  found  it  more  congenial  to  their  msurtidl 
habits  and  impatient  dispositions,  to  go  ^^  in  quest 
oi:  ibodi,  df  plunder,  or  of  glory,"*  into  other 
coumvfes^  These  adventurers  either  gained  lands 
for  themselves  by  tjieir  swords,  or  were  cut  <^  by 
the  variousi  acci^nts  of  war ;  were  received  into 
the  Soman  armies,  or  dispersed  over  the  Roman 
territory ;  or  perhaps,  having  relieved  their  coun- 
try by  ibeir  absence,  returned  home  laden  with 
q)oils,  and  ready,  after  having  recruited  their  di- 
minished numbers,  for  fresh  expeditions*  The 
auccessioa  of  human  beings  appears  to  have  been 
neat  napid^  and  as  fest  as  some  were  disposed  of 
in  cohaiies,  or  mowed  down  by  the  scythe  of  war 


•  Gibbon,  voK  i.  c*  ix.  p.  360, 
'  Id.  le.  3b  p.  4!7# 
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acnd  famine,  others  rose  in  increased  niuDdbieri  to 
supply  thtit  place. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  Nor£K 
could  never  have  been  exhausted ;  and  when 
Dn  Robertson,  describing  the  calamities  of  these 
invasions,  says,  that  they  did  not  cease  till  the 
North,'  by  pouring  forth  successive  swarms,  was 
drained  of  people,  and  could  no  longer  futnish  in- 
Struments  dTdestruction,*  he  will  appear  to  have 
fallen  into  the  very  error  which  he  had  before  la- 
boi^d  to  refute,  and  to  speak  as  if  die  northern 
nations  were  actually  very  populous.  For  they 
must  have  been  so,  if  the  number  of  their  inhabi- 
tktits  at  any  one  period  had  been  sufficient,  besides 
the  slaughter  of  war,  to  people  in  such  a  nlaiiner 
Thrace,  Pannonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Italy,  and 
England,  as  in  some  parts  not  to  leave  many  traces' 
of  their  fiii^mer  inhabitants.  The  period  of  die 
peopling  of  diese  countries,  however,  h^  himself 
mentions  as  two  hundred  years,*  and  in  such  a 
time  new  generations  would  arise  that  would 
more  thah  supply  every  vacancy. 

The  thie  cause  which  put  a  stop  to'  the  con^ 


1  Robertson's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.s.  i.  p.  11. 
•  W.  vol.  i.  s.  i.  p.  7.        • 
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tinuance  of  northern  emigration  was  the, impossi- 
bility any  longer  of  making  an  impres^on  on  the 
most  desirable  countries  of  Eurc^,  They  were 
then  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  bravest 
and  most  enterpri^g  of  the  German  tribes ;  and 
it  was  not  probable  that  they  should  so  soon  de- 
generate from  the  valor  of  their  ancestorsj.as  to 
su^r  their  lands  to  be  «Tested  from  them  by  in- 
ferior numbers  and  inferior  skill,  thou^  peihaps. 
superior  hardihood. 

Checked  for  a  time  by  the  bravery  and  porer^ 
of  their  neighbors  by  land,  the  enterprising  spirit 
and  overflowing  numbers  of  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions soon  found  vent  by  sea.     Feared  before  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  they  were  repelled  with 
difficulty  by  the  care  and  vigor  of  that  great  prince, 
but  during  the  distractions  of  the  empire  under 
feeble  successors  they  spread  like  a  devouring 
ne  over  Lower  Saxony,  Friezeland,  Hcdland, 
inders,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  &r  as 
aitz. 

After  having  long  ravaged  the  coasts  they  penc- 
ted  into  the  heart  of  France,  pillaged  and  burnt 
r  &irest  towns,  levied  immense  tributes  on  her 
inarchs,  and  at  length  obt^ed  by  grant  one  of 
:  finest  provinces  t£  the  kingdom.    They  madft 
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themselves  even  dreaded  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Greece,  spreading  every  where  desolation  and  ter- 
ror.    Sometimes  they  turned  their  arms  against 

each  other,  as  if  bent  on  their  own  mutual  destruc- 

« 

tion ;  at  other  times  transported  colonies  to  un- 
known or  uninhabited  countries,  as  if  they  were 
willing  to  repair  in  one  place  the  horrid  destruc- 
tion of  the  human  race  occasioned  by  their  furi- 
ous ravages  in  others.  i> 

The  maleadministration  and  civil  wars  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England  produced  the  same  effect 
as  the  weakness  which  followed  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne in  France,*  and  for  two  huncked  years  the 
British  isles  were  incessantly  ravaged,  and  often  in 
part  subdued  by  these  northern  invaders.  During 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  the  sea 
was  covered  with  their  vessels  from  onle  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other,  ^  and  the  countries,  now  the 
most  powerful  in  arts  and  arms,  were  the  ^y  of 
their  constant  depredations.  XThe  growing  and 
consolidatbg  strength  of  these  countries  at  length 
removed  all  further  prospect  of  success  from  such 


*  Mallet,  Introd.  al  THistoire  de  Danncmarc,  torn,  i,  c. 
X.  p.  231,  23S,  234,  ISmo.  1766. 
» Id.  p.  326. 
*Id,  p.  331.  • 
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invasions.'  The  nations  of  the  north  wctt  slow- 
ly and  reluctantly  compelled  to  confine  themselvesr 
within  their  natural  limitis,  and  to  exchange  theif* 
pastoral  mantiers,  and  with  them  the  peculiai  fa- 
cilities of  plunder  and  emigration  which  fliey  af- 
forded fof  the  patient  labors,  and  slow  returns  of 
trade  and  agriculture.  But  the  slowness  of  thesd 
returns  necessarily  efiected  an  importattt  change 
in  the  manners  of  the  people. 

In  ancient  Scandinavia,  during  the  time  of  its 
constant  wars  and  emigrations,  few  or  none  pro- 
bably were  ever  deterred  from  marrying  by  tM 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  provide  for  a  family,  fa 
modem  Scandinavia,  on  the  contrary,  the  frtqueit- 
cy  of  the  marriage  union  is  continually  checked'  by 
the  most  imperious  and  justly  founded  apprehen- 
sions of  this  kind.  This  is  most  particularly  tibe 
case  in  Norway,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
maric  in  another  place ;  but  the  same  fears  operate 
in  a  gi^ter  or  less  degree,  though  every  where 
with  considerable  force,  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 


.  *  Perhaps  the  civilized  world  could  not  be  considered 
as  perf\^tly  sceure  from  another  northern  or  easteMi  inun- 
dation, till  the  total  change' in  the' art  of  ^ar,  hy  the  in* 
troduction  of  gunpowder,  gave  to  improyed  skiir  and 
knowledge  the  decided  advantage  over  physical  force. 
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Hfq)p}ty  the'  more  tranquil  ^tate  of  the  modem 
world  does  not  demand  such  rapid  supplies  of  faa« 
man  beings,  and  the  prolific  powers  of  nature  can- 
«ot  therefore  be  so  generally  called  into  action. 

Mallet  in  the  excellent  account  of  the  northern 
nations  which  he  has  perfixed*  to  his  histoiy  of 
l>enmark  observes,  Aat  he  had  not  been  able  to 
ffiscover  any  proofs  that  their  emigrations  proceed- 
ed from  want  tH  room  at  home;  *  and  one  of  the 
treasons  which  he  gives  is,  that  after  a  great  emi- 
gration the  countries  often  remained  quite  desert- 
«I  and  unoccupied  for  a  long  time,*  But  mstancet 
^f  tMs  kind  I  am  incKned  to  think  were  rare, 
'Aough  A^  might  occasionally  happen.  With  the 
fiabits  of  enterprise  and  emigration  which  prevailed 
in  those  <fays,  a  whcJe  people  would  sometimes 
move  in  search  of  a  more*  fertile  territory.    The 
landk  which  they  before  occupied  must  of  neces- 
sity^ be  desert  for  a^  time;  and  if  Acre  were  any 
thing  particularly  ineli^le  m  the  soil  or  situation, 
which  the  total*  emigration  of  the  people  would  seem 
taim^Ly,  it  mi^t  be  more  c(»igenial  to  the  temper 
illjijjl^litii'jjjtilllliiij^  borb^isms,  to  provide  for  them- 

»  Hist.  Dan.  torn.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  20(>. 
*  Id:  p.  305,  206. 
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selves  better  by  their  swords,  than  to  occupy  im- 
mediately these  rejected  lands.  Such  total  emi- 
grations proved  the  imwillingness  of  the  society  to 
divide,  but  by  no  means  that  they  were  not  strait|^ 
ened  for  room  and  food  at  home. 
•  The  other  reascm  which  Mallet  gives  is,  vthat  in 
Saxony  as  well  as  ScancUnavia  vast  tracts  of  land 
lay  in  their  original  uncultivated  state,  having  ne-* 
ver  been  grubbed  up  or  cleared ;  and  that  from  the 
descriptions  of  Denmark  in  those  times  it  appeared, 
that  the  coasts  alone  were  peopled,  but  th^  interior 
parts  formed  one  vast  forest. '  It  is  evident  that 
he  here  falls  into  the  common  ^rror  of  confounding^ 
a  superfluity  of  inhabitants  with  great  actual  popu- 
lation. The  pastoral  manners  of  the  people,  and 
their  habits  of  war  and  enterprise, .  prevented  them 
from  clearing  and  cultivating  their  lands  ;*  and  then 
these  very  forests,  by  restraining  the  sources  of 


1  Hist.  Dan.  torn.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  3D7. 

3 Nee  arare  terram  aut  expectare  annum,  tarn  facile 
persuaseris,  quam  vocare  hostes  et  vulnera  mereri  ;  pig- 
rum  quinim5  et  iners  videtur  sudore  acquirere  quod  possis 
sanguine  parare.  Tacitufi  de  mor.  Gcfrm.  Nojlih(|i%  in- 
deed in  the  study  of  human  nature  is  more  evident  than 
the  extreme  difficulty  wSth  which  habits  are  changed ; 
and  no  argument  therefore  can  be  more  fallacious  than 
to  infer,  that  those  people  are  not  pinched  with  want,  who 
do  not  make  a  proper  use  of  their  lands. 
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subsistence  within  very  narrow  bounds,  contribut- 
ed to  a  superfluity  of  numbers,  that  is,  to  a  popu- 
lation beyond  what  the  scanty  supplies  of  the 
country  could  support. 

There  fe  another  cause  not  often  attended  to, 
why  poor,  cold,  and  thinly-peopled  countries  tend 
generally  to  a  superfluity  of  inhabitants,  and  are 
strongly  prompted  to  emigration.  In  warmer 
and  more  populous  countries,  particularly  those 
abounding  in  great  towns  and  manufactures,  an 
insufficient  supfdy  of  food  can  seldom  continue 
long"  without  producitig  epidemics,  either  in  the 
shape  of  great  and  ravaging  plagues,  or  of  less  vio- 
lent,  though  more  ccMistant,  si<4c:nesses.  In  poor, 
cold,  and  thinly-peopled  countries,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  antiseptic  quality  of  the  air,  the  mi- 
sery arising  from  insufficient  or  bad  food  may 
continue  a  considerable  time  without  producing 
these  effects,  and  consequently  this  powerful  sti- 
mulus to  emigration  continues  to  operate  for  a 
much  longer  period. 


%  % 


;! 


'  Epidemics  have  their  seldotner  or  frequenter  returns 
according  to  their  sundry  soils,  situations,  air,  8cc.  Hence 
some  have  them  vearly,  as  Egypt  and  Constantinople ; 
others  once  in  four  or  five  years,  as  about  Tripoli  and  Al- 
l^ppo;  others  acarce  once  in  ten>t\relve>  or  thirteen  years, 


-J 
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I  would  by  no  ^leans,  however^  be  understood 
to  say,  that  the  northern  nations  never  undertodc 
any  expeditions  unless  prompted  by  straitened 
food  or  circumstances  at  home.  MaUet  relates 
what  was  probably  true,  that  is  wa&  thei#  coamaon 
custom  to  hold  an  assembty  every  ^ring  fiar  the 
purpose  of  considering  in  what  quarter  they  should 
make  war,'  and  among  a  people  wha  nourished 
so  strong  a  passion  for  war,  and  who  considered 
the  right  of  the  strongest  as  a  ri^  divme,  occa- 
sions for  it  would  never  be  wanting.  Be^des  this 
pure  and  disinterested  love  of  war  and  enterprise, 
civil  dissensions,  the  pressure  of  ayictoriousenemy, 
a  wish  kr  a  milder  dimate,  qc  other  caoses,  m%ht 
sometimes  prompt  to  emigration,  but  in  a  general 
view  of  die  subject,  I  cannot  help  considering  this 
period  of  history  as  aflbrding  a  very  striking  ilkis- 
tration  of  the  principle  of  population ;  a  princ^Ie 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  given  the  original 
impulse  and  spring  of  acti<x),  to  have  fiviHshed  the 
inexaustible  resources,  and  often  [urepared  the  im* 
mediate  causes  of  that  rapid  succession  of  adven- 


asEngland;  othersnot  in  tees  than  tweiitfy«ars^  aftZ/bntttrir- 
and  the '  Mortbem  island  Short,,  hkttery '  e^  aif*)  seaMMiy 
Sec.  vol.  ik  p^  344. 

I  Hist*  Dan.  o.  br.  p«  ?09; 
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turous  irraptions  and  emigrations^  which  occasion* 
ed  the  M  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  afterwaixls 
pouring  from  the  thinly-peopled  countries^of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  for  above  two  hundred  years 
ravs^d  and  overran  a  great  part  of  Europe.  With- 
out the  supposition  of  a  tendency  to  increase  al- 
most  as  great  among  the  Americans,  the  facts  ap- 
pear to  me  not  to  be  aceou^nted  for ;  ^  and  with  such 
a  supposition  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss^  to  name  the 
checks  to  the  aictual  population,  when  we  read  die 
disgusting  details  of  those  unceasing  wars,  and  of 
that  prodigal  waste  of  human  life,  which  marked 
these  barbarous  periods* 

Inferior  checks  would  undoubtedly  CGncur-;  but 
we  may  s^f^ly  pix>no^n«e,  th^t  anic^  the  shep- 
herds of  Uie  North  of  Europe  war  and  &mine 
i^rere  the  principal  checks  that  kept  the  peculation 
down  to  tb^  level  of  their  scanty  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 


.^ 


.   *  Gibbon,  Robertson,  and  Mallet,  seem  all  rather  jto 
speak  of  Jormindes'  expression  vagina  nationum  as  incor-  «|^^ 

rect  and  exaggerated  :  but  to  me  it  appears  exactly  appli- 
cable, though  the  other  expression,  officina  gentium,  at 
least  their  translation  of  it,  storehouse  qfnationa^  may  not } 
be  quite  accurate. 

Ex  hac  igitur  Scanzil  insnll,  quasi  officini  gentiumr 
aut  certd  vehit  vagini  nationum  egress!,  &c^  Jomandes 
de  rebus  GeticiS)  p.  83. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  among  Modem  Pom- 

tofal  Nations. 


THE  pastoral  tribes  of  Asia,  by  living  in  tents 
and  moveable  huts  instead  of  fixed  habitations,  are 
still  less  connected  with  their  territory  than  the 
shepherds  of  the  Nc«th  of  Europe.  The  camp 
and  not  the  soil  is  the  native  country  of  the  genu- 
ine Tartar.  When  the  forage  of  a  certain  district 
is  consumed,  the  tribes  make  a  regular  march  to 
fresh  pastures.  In  the  summer  it  advances  towards 
the  nordi,  in  the  winter  returns  again  to  the  south ; 
and  thus  in  a  time  of  most  profound  peace  acquires 
the  practical  and  familiar  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  operations  of  war.  Such  habits 
would  strongly  tend  to  diffuse  among  these  wan- 
dering tribes  the  spirit  of  emigrati<»i  and  conquest. 
The  thirst  of  rapine,  the  fear  of  a  too  powerful 
neighbor,  or  the  inconvenience  of  scanty  pastures, 
have  in  all  ages  been  sufficient  causes  to  urge  the 
hordes  of  Scythia  boldly  to  advance  into  unknown 
countries,  where  they  might  hope  to  find  a  more 
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plentiful  subsistence,  or  a  less  formidable  enemy.  ^ 
In  all  their  invasions,  but  more  particulariy 
when  directed  against  the  civilized  empires  nf  the 
south,  the  Scythian  shepherds  have  been  uniformly 
actuated  by  a  most  savage  ahd  destructive  spirit 
When  the  M<^ls  had  subdued  the  northern  pro- 
vinces  of  China,  it  was  proposed  in  calm  and  de- 
liberate  council,  to  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  populous  country,  that  the  vacant  land 
might  be  converted  to  the  pasture  of  cattle.  The 
executi<Hi  of  this  horrid  design  was  prevented  hf, 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  a  Chinese  mandarin  ;* 
but  the  bare  propoasd  of  it  exhibits  a  striking  pic- 
ture, not  only  of  the  inhuman ,  manner  in  vi^iidi] 
the  rights  of  conquest  were  abused,  but  of  the  pow- 
erful force  of  habit  among  nations  of  shepho^, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  the  transition  from 
the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state. 

To  pursue  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner  the 
tide  of  emigration  and  conquest  in  Aaa,  the  n^pid 
increase  of  some  tribes,  and  the  total  extinction  of 
odiers,  woidd  lead  much  too  far.     During  the  pe- 
riods of  the  formidable  irruptions  c^  the  Huns,  the 


1  Gibbon)  vol«  iv.c*  xxvi.  p*  348# 
*  Id*  vol.  vi.  c.  xxJiiY.  p#  54; 

vol.  i.  1  * 
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^ride  extended  invasions  of  the  M(^^s,  die  san- 
guinary conquests  of  Tamerlane  and  Aurei^zebe, 
and  the  dreadful  convulsions  which  attended  the  dis- 
solution as  well  as  the  formation  of  their  empires, 
Ae  checks  to  population  are  but  too  obvious.  In 
reading  of  the  devastations  of  the  human  race  in 
those  thnes,  when  the  slightest  motive  of  caprice 
or  convenience  often  involved  a  whole  people  in  in- 
.  discriminate  massacre,  instead  of  looking  (or  the 
causes  which  prevented  a  further  progress  in  popu- 
lation, we  can  only  be  astonished  at  the  force  of 
diat  principle  of  increase  which  could  furnish  fresh 
harvests  of  human  beings  for  the  scythe  oC  each 
successive  conqueror.  Our  inquiries  will  be  more 
usefully  directed  to  die  present  state  of  the  Tartar 
nations,  and  the  ordinary  checks  to  their  increase, 
vhen  not  under  die  influence  of  these  violent  coti- 
nilsions. 

The  immense  country  inhabited  at  [absent  by 
hose  descendants  of  the  Mogub  and  Tartars,  who 
retain  nearly  the  same  manners  as  their  ances- 
»rs,  comprises  in  it  almost  aU  the  middle  re^ns 
>f  Asia,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  a  very  fine 
md  temperate  climate.  The  soil  is  in  general  of 
great  natural  fertility.     There  are  comparatively 

Gibbon,  voL  n.  chap,  zxxir.  p.  55. 
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but  few  genuine  deserts.  The  wide-extended 
plains  without  a  shrub,  which  have  sometimes  re- 
ceived that  appellation,  iind  which  the  Russians  call 
steppes,  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  grass  admi- 
rably fitted  for  the  pasture  of  numerous  herds  and 
flpcks.  The  principal  defect  of  this  extensive 
country  is  a  want  of  water ;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
parts  which  are  supplied  with  this  necessary  article 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  four  times 
the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants,  if  it  were 
properly  cultivated.  ^  Every  Orda,  or  tribe,  has  a 
particular  cantcm  belonging  to  it,  containing  both 
its  summer  and  winter  pastures ;  and  the  popula* 
tioa  of  this  vast  territory,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
probably  distributed  over  its  sur&ce  neariy  in.pro* 
portion  to  the  degree  of  actual  fertility  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts. 

Volney  justly  describes  this  necessary  distribu- 
tion in  speaking  of  the  Bedoweens  of  Syria :  ^^  In 
^  the  barren  cantons,  that  is  those  which  are  ill 
^^  furnished  with  plants,  the  tribes  are  fi^ble  and 
^^  very  distant  from  each  other ;  as  in  the  desert 
"  of  Suez,  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  interior 
"  pMl  of  the  Great  Desert.  When  the  soil  is  bet- 
"  ter  covered,  as  between  Damascus  and  the  Eu- 


*  General  Hist,  of  Tartars,  vol.  ii.  sec.  i«  8yQ»  1730, 
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'*  (riinites,  ^le  tribe*  are  stronger  and  less  distant 
"  And  in  the  cultivable  cantons,  as  the  PadiaUc  of 
"  Alqipo,  the  Hauran,  and  the  country  of  Gaza, 
« tlie  mcampmeids  are  numerous  and  near  each 
"  other.'"  Such  a  distribution  of  inhabitants, 
aocoidiag  to  the  quanti^  of  food  which  they  can 
obtain  in  the  actual  state  of  their  industry  and 
habits,  may  be  applied  to  Grand  Tartary,  as  well 
as  to  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  is  in  &ct  equally  ap^ 
^kable  to  the  whole  earth,  Aot^  the  commerce 
of  ^vilized  cations  i»€Tents  it  from  being  so  ob- ' 
vious  as  ia  the  more  simjde  stages  of  socie^. 

Ilie  M^ometan  Tanars,  viho  inhabit  the  wcsfc- 

em  fKUts  (£  Grand  Tartary,  cultivate  some  of  their 

lands,  but  b  so  slover^  and  insufficient  a  manner  • 

as  not  to  afford  a.principal  source  of  subsistence.* 

The  slothfid  and  warlike  geniiis  of  the  barbarian 

ewrv  where  prevails,  and  he  does  not  easily  recon- 

Etf  to  the  acquiring  by  labor  yAsaX  he  can 

cquire  by  rapine.    When  the  annals  of 

ize  not  mvked  by  any  signal  wars  aid  re- 

,  its  domestic  peace  and  industry  are  con- 

temipted  by  petty  contests,  and  mutual 

ica  the  s^  of  plunder.    The  Malu»ne. 


e  VolDe]r,toin.i.dup.zziii.p.3Sl ;  Sm.  ITSf. 
4  HnU.  Tai<t.  vol.  u.p.  3S3^ 
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tan  Tartars  are  said  to  live  almoat  entirely  by  rob- 
bing  and  pteyii^  iif)oa  their  neigkbora,  as  well  in 
peace  as  in  wstt^  ^ 

The  Usbecks^  who  possess  as  nasteis  liie  kingw 
dom  oC  Chowarasm,  leave  to  their  tributary  nb^ 
jects,  the  Sarts  and  TuriaMns,  the  finest  pastues 
of  their  countiy,  merely  because  their  neighbon 
(m  that  side  are  too  pow  or  too  vigflaat  to  g^ve 
them  hopes  of  successful  plunder.  R^>ine  is  their 
principal  resource.  They  are  perpetually  making 
iticursions  iofto  the  territories  of  the  Pdrsians, 
and  of  the  Usbecks  of  Great  Bucharia;  and 
neither  peace  nor  truce  can  restrain  them,  as  the 
slaves  and  odier  valuable  eflfects  which  they  cairy 
off,  form  the  whde  of  their  riches.  The'  Usbecks 
and  their  subjects  the  Turkmans  are  perpetually  at 
variance ;  and  their  jeakMisies,  fomented  crfben  by 
tte  princes  of  the  reigning  house^  keep  the  country 
in  a  constimt  state  of  intestine  commotion.*  The 
Turkmans  are  always  at  war  with  the  Curds  and 
the  AmbS)  who  ofien  come  and  break  the  horns 
of  their  herds,  and  cany  away  their  wives  and 
daughters.' 


1  General  Hist.  Tart.  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  390, 

*  Id.  p.  430,431. 

'  General  Hist.  Tart.  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 
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The  Usbecks  of  Great  Bucharia  are  reckoned 
the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Mahometan  Tartars, 
yet  are  not  much  inferior  to  the  rest  in  their  spirit 
of  rapine.*  They  are  always  at  war  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  laying  waste  the  fine  plains  of  the  pro- 
viiicc  of  Chorasan.  Though  the  country  which  they 
possess  is  of  the  greatest  natural  fertility,  and  some 
of  the  remains  dT  the  ancient  inhabitants  practise 
the  peaceful  arts  of  trade  and  agrici^lture ;  yet 
neither  the  aptitude  of  the  soil,  nor  the  example 
which  they  have  before  tliem,  can  induce  them  to 
change  their  aocient  habits ;  and  they  would  rather 
pillage,  rob,  and  kill  their  neighbors,  than  apply 
themselves  to  improve  the  benefits  which  nature  so 
liberally  ofiers  them.* 

The  Tartars  of  the  Casatshia  Orda  in  Turkes- 
tan live  in  a  state  of  continual  warfare  with  their 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  east.  In  the  winter 
they  make  their  incursions  towards  the  Kalmucks, 
who,  about  that  time,  go  to  scour  the  frontiers  of 
Great  Bucharia,  and  the  parts  to  the  south  of  their 
country.  On  the  other  side  they  perpetually  in- 
commode the  Cosacks  of  the  Yaik,  the  Nogai 


*  General  Hist.  Tart.  vol.  U.  p.  459. 

*  id.  p.  455. 
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Tartars,  and  the  Kalmuck  tribes  which  obey  Ajuka 
Chan.  Li  the  summer  they  cross  the  mountains 
of  Eagles,  and  make  inroads  into  Siberia*  And 
though  they  are  often  very  ill  treated  in  these  in- 
cursions, and  the  whole  of  their  plunder  is  not 
equivalent  to  what  they  might  obtain  with  very 
little  labor  from  their  lands,  yet  they  choose  rather 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  thousand  fatigues  and 
dangers  necessarily  attendant  on  such  a  life,  than 
apply  themselves  seriously  to  agriculture* ' 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  other  tribes  of 
Mahometan  Tartars  presents  thb  same  uniform 
picture,  which  it  would  be  tiresome  to  repeat, 
and  for  which  therefore  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  and  its  valua- 
ble notes.  The  conduct  of  the  author  of  this  his- 
tory himself,  a  Chan  of  Chowarasni,  affords  a  cu- 
rious example  of  the  savage  manner  in  which  the 
wars  of  policy,  of  revenge,  or  plunder,  are  carried 
on  in  these  countries.  His  invasions  of  Great 
Bucharia  were  fpequent,  and  each  expedition  was 
signalized  by  the  ravage  of  provinces,  and  the  ut- 
ter  ruin  and  destruction  of  t#wns  and  villages. 
When  at  any  time  the  number  of  his  prisoners 


•  General  Hist.  Tart.  vol.  ii.  p.  573,  et  seq. 
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nn[>eded  his  motions,  he  made  no  scruple  to  kiN 
Ibem  (W  the  spot.  Wishing  to  reduce  the  power 
ai  the  Turkmans  who  were  tributary  to  him,  be 
invited  all  the  principal  people  to  a  solemn  feast, 
and  had  them  massacred  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand.  He  buiiU  and  destroyed  their  villages 
with  the  most  unsparing  cruelty,  and  committed 
puch  devastations,  that  the  effect  trfthem  returned 
on  their  authors,  and  the  army  of  the  victors  suf- 
fcred  severely  from  dearth. ' 

-The  Mahometan  Tartars  in  general  hate  trade, 
and  make  it  their  business  to  spoil -all  the  mer- 
chants who  fell  into  their  hands.*    The  only  com- 
merce that  is  countenanced  is  the  commerce  in 
slaves.     These  form  a  principal  part  of  the  booty 
which  they  carry  off"  in  their  predatory  incursions, 
id  are  considered  as  a  chief  source  of  their  rich- 
i.    Those  which  they  have  occasion  for  them- 
:lves,  either  for  the  attendance  on  their  herds,  or 
i  wives  and  concubines,  they  keep,  and  the  rest 
ley  sell.*     The  Circassian  and  Daghestan  Tar- 
iTS,  and  the  other  tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Caucasus,  living  )h   a  poor  and    mountainous 


'  General  Hist.  Tart.  vol. 

*  Id.  Tol.  ii.  p.  412, 

*  Id.  p.  413. 
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ccNuntiy^  and  <m  that  account  leas  sui^ject  to  inva« 
sbn,  generally  overflow  wkh  inh^itants;  and 
when  they  camiot  obtain  slaves  in  the  common 
way,  steal  from  one  another,  and  even  sell  their 
own  wives  and  children.^  This  trade  in  slaves, 
so  general  among  the  Mahometan  Tartars,  may 
be  one  of  the  causes  of  their  constant  wars ;  as, 
when  a  prospect  of  a  plentiful  supply  for  this  kind 
of  traffick  ofers  itself,  neither  peace  nor  alliance 
can  restrain  them.^ 

The  heathoi  Tartars,  the  Kalmucks  and  Mo- 
guls, do  not  make  use  of  slaves,  and  are  said  in 
general  to  lead  a  much  more  peaceable  and  harm* 
less  life,  contenting  diemselves  with  the  produce 
of  their  herds  and  flocks,  which  form  their  sole 
riches^  They  rarely  make  war  fcM*  the  sake  of 
plunder;  and  seldom  invade  the  territor}*^  of  their 
neighbors  unless  to  revenge  a  prior  attack.    They 


*  General  Hist,  Tart.  vol.  ii.  p.  413,  414,  and  ch,  xii, 
^  ^<  They  justify  it  as  lawful  to  have  many  wives,  be« 
^  cause  they  say  they  bring  us  many  children^  which  we 
<*  can  sell  for  ready  money,  or  exchange  for  necessary 
*'  conveniences ;  yet  when  they  have  not  wherewithal  to 
^  maintain  them,  they  hold  it  a  piece  of  (parity  to  murder 
^^  infants  new  born,  as  also  they  do  such  as  are  sick  and 
^^  past  recovery,  because  they  say  they  free  them  from  a 
"  p:reat  deal  of  misery.'*  Sir  John  Chardin's  Travels. 
Harris'  Col.  b,  iii«  c.  ii,  p,  86^» 
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are  not  however  without  destructive  wars.  The 
inroads  of  the  Mahometan  Tartars  oblige  them  to 
constant  defence  and  retaliation ;  and  fcuds  sub- 
sist between  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Kalmucks 
and  M<^ls,  which,  fomented  by  the  artful  policy 
of  the  emperor  of  China,  are  carried  on  with  such 
animosity  as  to  threaten  the  entire  destruction  of 
one  or  other  of  these  nations.  > 

The  Bedoweens  of  Arabia  and  Syria  do  not 
live  in  greater  tranquillity  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Grand  Tartary.  The  very  nature  of  the  pastoral 
state  seems  to  furnish  perpetual  occasions  for  war. 
The  pastures  which  a  tribe  uses  at  one  period 
form  but  a  small  part  of  its  possessions.  A  large 
rai^  of  territory  is  successively  occupied  in  the 
course  of  the  year ;  and  as  the  whole  of  this  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  annual  subsistence  of  the 
xibe,  and  is  considered  as  appropriated,  every 
I'iolation  of  it,  though  the  tribe  may  be  at  a  great 
listance,  is  held  to  be  a  just  cause  of  war.*     Alii- 


'  General  Hist.  Tart,  vol,  ii.  p.  54S. 

•  Ih  ae  dispateront  la  terre  inculte  comme  parmi  nous 
sa  citoyens  se  ^sputent  les  heritages.  Ain^  ils  trouve- 
ont  de  frequentes  occasions  de  guerre  pour  la  nourriture 
e  Icur  bestiaux,  &c.  •••"ils  auront  autatit  dc  choses  i 
egler  par  le  droit  des  gens  qu'ils  en  auront  peu  a  decider- 
ar  le  droit  civil.    Montcs.  Esprit  des  Loix.  I.  xviii.  c.  xii* 
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ances  and  kindred  make  these  wars  more  general. 
When  blood  is  shi^d  more  must  expiate  it ;  and 
as  such  accidents  have  multiplied  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  the  greatest  part  of  the  tribes  have  quarreb 
between  them,  and  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hos- 
tility.^ In  the  times  which  preceded  Mahomet, 
seventeen  hundred  batdes  are  recorded  by  tradi- 
tion ;  and  a  partial  truce  of  two  months,  which 
^was  religiously  kept,  might  be  considered,  accord- 
ing to  a  just  remark  of  Gibbon,  as  still  more 
strongly  expressive  of  their  general  habits  of  anar- 
chy and  warfare.* 

The  waste  of  life  from  such  habits  might  alone 
appear  sufficient  to  repress  their  pApuktion  ;  but 
probably  their  effect  is  still  greater  in  the  fatal 
check  which  they  give  to  every  species  of  indus- 
try, and  particularly  to  that,  the  object  erf  which  is 
to  enlarge  the  means  of  subsistence.  Even  Uie 
construction  of  a  well,  or  a  reservoir  of  water,  re- 
quires some  funds  and  labcH*  in  advance :  and  war 
may  destroy  in  one  day  the  work  of  many  months, 
and  the  resources  of  a  whole  year.*  The  evils 
seem  mutually  to  produce  each  other.    A  scarcity 


*  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn  i.  c.  xxii.  p.  361,  362,  363. 

»  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  c.  1.  p.  338,  339.' 

'  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn.  i.  c,  xxiii.  p.  353* 
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of  subsiateaoe  mig^  at  first  perhaps  give  Gccauc^ 
to  the  habits  oS  war,  aad  the  habits  of  wir  io  le- 
turn  powerfully  cfMitribute  to  nairow  tJae  meaas 
o{  sub^tence. 

Some  tribes,  from  the  oature  of  the  desnts  ia 
whidi  they  live,  seem  to  be  necessiBily  condemn- 
ed to  a  past<»^  life ;'  bi^  even  ^toae  which  inha> 
bit  soils  proper  for  ag^culture  have  but  little 
temptation  to  pactise  this  art,  while  surrounded 
by  marauding  neighbors.  The  peasants  of  the 
frontier  provinces  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Iberia, 
exposed  as  they  are  to  the  constait  incursions  of  a 
devastating  enemy,  do  not  lead  a  life  that  is  to  be 
«ivied  by  the  ^vandering  Tartar  or  Arab.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  security  is  perh^s  still  xaore  neces- 
sary than  richness  of  snl,  to  encourage  the  change 
from  the  pastoral  to  the  ^jicultural  state ;  and 
where  thb  cannot  be  attained,  the  sedentary  la- 
borer is  more  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  <^  &X' 
tune,  than  he  who  leads  a  wandering  li&,  tuid  car- 
ries all  his  property  with  turn.*  Under  the  feeble 
yet  ofi^ressive  govemmeiit  of  the  TuiJes,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  peasants  to  desert  their  villages  and 
betake  themselves  to  a  pastoral  state,  in  which 

1  Vof.  de  Voloey,  tonu  i.  c.  xxxiii.  p.  330. 
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they  expect  to  be  b^ter  able  to  escape  from  the 
piiioder  of  their  Turkish  masters  and  Arab 
neighbors.* 

It  may  be  said,  however,  of  the  shepherd  as  of 
die  hunter,  that  if  want  almie  could  effect  a  change 
trf  habits,  there  would  he  few  pastoral  tribes  re* 
maming.  Notwithstanding  the  constant  wars  of 
the  fiedoween  Arabs,  and  the  other  checks  to  Aeir 
increaae  from  the  hardships  of  their  mode  of  life, 
their  population  presses  so  hard  ^agunst  the  limits 
of  their  fijod^  diat  they  are  compelled  Siom  neces* 
sity  to  a  degree  of  abstinence,  ^which  nothing  but 
eaxiy  and  constant  habit  could  enable  the  human 
ocmstitution  to  su^pert.  According  to  Volney,  the 
Jawer  dasaes  (tf  the  Arabs  Uve  in  a  state  of  h£d)ita. 
al  misery  and  fmine^'  The  tribes  of  the  desert 
deny  thkt  the  religioa '  of  Mahomet  was  made  for 
them.  For  how,  they  say,  can  we  preftwm  ablu- 
tions when  we  have  no  water;  how  can  we  give 
^s  when  wie  have  no  richea;  or  what  occa^on 
can  Aete  be  to  fiist  during  the  month  of  Bamadan, 
^riien  we  £uBt  all  the  year  f  s 

The  power  and  riches  of  a  Cha&  consist  in  the 


*  V07.  de  Volnef,  torn*  i.  c.  xxUi*  p«  350. 
^  Id.  p.  359« 
'  Id.  p.  380, 
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number  of  his  tribe.  He  considers  it  therefore  as 
his  interest  to  encourage  population  without  reflect- 
ing how  it  may  be  supported.  His  own  consequence 
much  depends  on  a  numerous  progeny  and  kin- 
dred;'  and  in  a  state  of  society  where  power  gene- 
rally procures  subsistence,  each  individual  family 
derives  strength  and  importance  fix>m  its  numbers.- 
These  ideas  act  strongly  as  a  bounty  upcm  popula- 
tion, and  co-operating  with  a  spirit  of  generosity 
which  almost  produces  a  community  of  goods,* 
contribute  to  push  it  to  its  utmost  vei^,  and  to 
depress  the  J36dy  of  the  people  in  the  most  rigid 
poverty. 

The  habits  of  polygamy,  where  there  have  been 
losses  of  men  in  war,  tend  pertiaps  also  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  Niebuhr  observes  that  polygamy 
multiplies  families  till  many  of  their  branches  sink 
iirto  the  most  wretched  misery.'  The  descendants 
of  Mahomet  are  found  in  great  numbers  all  over  the 
east,  and  many  of  them  in  extreme  poverty.  A 
Mahometan  is  in  some  degree  obliged  to  polygamy 
from  a  principle  of  obedience  to  his  prophet,  who 
makes  one  of  the  great  duties  of  man  to  consist  ih 


*  Voy,  de  Volney i  torn.  i.  c.  xxiit.  p.  366. 

»ld.p,  378. 

'  Niebubr's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  307, 
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prooreating  children  to  glorify  the  Creator.  Fortu- 
nately individual  interest  corrects  in  some  degree, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  the  absurdity  of  the  le- 
gislator, and  the  poor  Arab  is  obliged  to  proportion 
his  religious  obedience  to  the  scantiness  of  his  re- 
sources. Yet  still  the  direct  encouragements  to 
population  are  extraordinarily  great ;  and  nothing 
can  place  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view  the  fu- 
tility and  absurdity  of  such  encouragements,  than 
the  present  state  of  these  countries.  It  b  univer* 
sally  ^agreed,  that  if  their  population  be  not  less  than 
formerly,  it  is  indubitably  not  greater ;.  and  it  fol- 
lows as  a  direct  consequence,  that  the  great  in- 
creasip  of  some  families  has  absolutely  pushed  the 
others  out  of  existence.  Gibbon,  speak,ing  of  Ara- 
bia observes,  that  "  The  measure  of  population  is 
"  regulated  by  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the 
"inhabitants  of  this  vast  peninsula  might  be  out- 
"  numbered  by  the  subjects  of  a  fertile  and  indus- 
"  trious  provmce.*"  Whatever  may  be  the  encou- 
lagements  to  marriage,  this  measure  cannot  be  pass- 


*  It  is*  rather  a  curious  circumstance,  that  a  truth  so  im- 
portant, which  has  been  stated  and  acknowledged  by  so 
many  authors,  should  so  rarely  have  been  pursued  to  its 
consequences*  People  are  not  every  day  dying  of  famine* 
How  then  is  the  population  regulated  to  the  measure  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  ? 
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,ed.  While  the  Arabs  retain  their  present  manners, 
and  the  country  remains  in  its  present  state  of  culti- 
vation^  the  promise  of  Paradise  to  every  man  who 
had  ten  children  would  but  little  increase  their  nuin- 
bers,  though  it  might  greatly  increase  their  misery. 
Direct  encouragements  to  popuFation  have  no  ten- 
dency whatever  to  change  these  manners,  and  pro- 
mote cultivation.  Perhaps  indeed  they  have  a  con- 
trary tendency,  as  the  constant  uneasiness  from 
poverty  and  want  which  they  occasion  must  encou- 
rage  the  marauding  spirit,^  and  multiply  the  oc» 
casions  of  War. 

Among  the  Tartars,  who  from  living  in  a  more 
fertile  soil  are  comparatively  richer  in  cattle,  the 
plunder  to  be  obtained  in  predator)^  incursions  is 
greater  than  among  the  Arabs*  And  as  the  con- 
tests  are  more  bloody  from  the  superior  strength  of 
the  tribes,  and  the  custom  of  making  slaves  in 
general,  the  loss  of  numbers  in  war  will  be  mcxre 
considerable.  These  two  circumstances  united 
enable  some  hordes  of  fortunate  robbers  to  live 
in  a  state  of  plenty,  in  comparis(»i  of  their  less 


1  Aussi  arrive-tll  chaque  jour  des  accidens,  des  enlevC'* 
ments  de  bestiaux ;  et  cette  guerre  de  maraude  est  une  d^ 
celles  qui  occupent  d'avantage  les  Arabes*  Voy.  de  Vol- 
ney,  torn.  i.  c.  xxiii.  p.  364. 
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enterprising  neighbors.  Professor  Pallas  gives  a 
particular  account  of  two  wandering  tribes  sub- 
ject to  Russia,  one  of  which  supports  itself  almost 
entirely  by  plunder,  and  the  other  lives  as  peace- 
folly  as  the  restlessness  of  its  neighbors  will  admit 
It  may  be  curious  to  trace  the  different  checks 
to  population  that  result  from  these  different 
habits. 

The  Kirgisiens,  according  to  Pallas,*  live  at  their 
ease  in  comparison  of  the  other  wandering  tribes 
that  are  subject  to  Russia.  The  spirit  of  liberty  and 
independence  which  reigns  amongst  them,  joined 
to  the  facility  with  which  they  can  procure  a  flock 
suflScient  for  their  maintenance,  prevents  any  of 
them  from  entering  into  the  service  of  others.  They 
all  expect  to  be  treated  as  brothers,  and  the  rich, 
therefore,  are  obliged  to  use  slaves.  It  may  be  ask- 
ed what  are  the  causes  which  prevent  the  lower 
classes  of  people  from  increasing  till  they  become 
poor? 

Pallas  has  not  informed  how  far  vicious  customs 


^  Not  having  been  able  to  procure  the  Vork  of  Pallas  on 
the  history  of  the  Mongol  nations,  I  have  here  made  use  of  a 
general  abridgment  of  the  works  of  the  Russian  travel- 
lers, in  4  vols.  Oct.  published  at  Berne  and  Lausanne  in 
1781  and  1784,  entitled  Decouvertes  Russes,tom.  iiip.399. 

vol  \.  m 
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with  respect  to  women,  or  the  restraints  on  mar- 
riage  from  the  fear  of  a  family,  may  have  contri- 
buted to  this  effect,  but  perhaps  the  description 
which  he  gives  of  their  civil  constitution  and  licen- 
tious spirit  of  rapine  may  be  alone  almost  ^ifiicient 
to  account  for  it.  The  Chaiir  cannot  exercise  his 
authority  but  through  the  medium  of  a  council  of 
principal  persons,  chosen  by  the  people ;  and  even 
the  decrees  thus  confirmed  are  continually  violated 
with  impunity.  *  Though  the  plunder  and  capture 
of  persons,  of  cattle,  and  of  merchandize,  which 
the  Kirgisiens  exercise  on  their  neighbors  the  Ka- 
zalpacs,  the  Bucharians,  the  Persians,  the  Truch- 
emens,  the  Kalmucks,  and  the  Russians,  are  pro- 
hibited  by  their  laws,  yet  no  person  is  afraid  to 
avow  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  boast  of  their 
successes  in  this  way  as  of  the  most  honorable  en- 
terprises. Sometimes  they  pass  their  frontiers  alone 
to  seek  their  fortune,  sometimes  collect  in  troops 
under  the  command  of  an  able  chief,  and  pillage 
entire  caravans.  A  great  number  of  Kirgisiens, 
in  exercising  this  rapine,  are  either  killed  or  taken 
into  slavery ;  but  about  this  the  nation  troubles  it- 
self very  little*     When  these  ravages  are  commit- 

^  DecouY.  Russ*  tom«^ti.  p.  389. 
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ted  by  private  adventurers,  each  retains  what  he 
has  taken,  whether  cattle  or  women.  The  male 
slaves  and  the  merchandize  are  sold  to  the  rich,  or 
to  foreign  traders. 

With  these  habits,  in  addition  to  their  national 
wars,  which  from  the  fickle  and  turbulent  disposition 
of  the  tribe  are  extremely  fi^quent,*  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  the  checks  to  population  from  violent 
causes  may  be  so  powerful  as  nearly  to  preclude  all 
others.     Occasional  famines  may  sometimes  attack 
them  in  their  wars  of  devastation/  dieir  fatiguing 
predatory  incursions,  or  from  long  droughts,  and 
'mortality  of  catde ;  but  in  the  common  course  of 
things  the  approach  of  poverty  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  new  marauding  expedition ;  and  the  poor 
Kirgisien  would  either  return  with  sufficient  to 
support  him,  or  lose  his  life  or  liberty  in  the  at- 
tempt.    He  who  determines  to  be  rich  or  die,  and 
does  not  scruple  the  means,  cannot  long  live 
poor. 


1  Decouv.  Russ.  tom.  iii.  p.  396,  397,  398.  k 

2  Id.  p.  378. 
€ette  nuikUude  deVa&te  tout  ce  qui  se  troove  sur  son 

{iBS86g«)  iU  enUcneneiit  avec  eux  tout  le  detail  qa'ils  ne  con* 
somment  pas,  et  reduisent  a  Tesclavage  les  femmesi  les  en- 
Jims,  ct  les  hommes,  qu'ils  n*ont  pas  massacres.  Jd.  p.  390. 
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The  Kalmucks,  who  before  their  migration  in 
1771,  inhabited  the  fertile  steppesof  the  Wolga  un- 
der the  protection  of  Russia,  lived  in  general  in  a 
different  manner.  They  were  not  often  engaged 
in  «iy  very  bloody  wars ; '  and  the  power  of  the 
Chan  being  absolute,'  and  the  civil  administration 
better  regulated  than  among*  the  Kii^siens,  the 
marauding  expeditionsof  private  adventurers  were 
checked.  The  Kalmuck  women  are  extremely 
prolific.  Barren  marriages  are  rare,  and  three  or 
four  children  are  generally  seen  playing  round  every 
hut.  From  which  it  may  naturally  be  concluded, 
Pallas  observes,  that  they  ought  to  have  multiplied 
greatly  during  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  - 
they  inhabited  tranquilly  the  steppes  of  the  Wolga. 

-fi jjg  which  he  gives  for  their  not  having  in- 

» much  aa  might  be  expected  are,  the  ma- 
nts  occasioned  by  falls  from  horses,  the 
letty  wars  between  their  different  princes, 
heir  different  neighbors  ;  and  particular' 
nbers  among  the  poorer  classes  who  die 


.  Rusa.  lom.iii.  p.  321.       The  tribe  is  descri- 
ider  the  name  of  the  Torgots,  which  was  their 
appellation.    The  RuBsianscalled  themby  the 
ral  name  of  Kftl'mncks. 
2?.  ,      . 
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of  hunger,  of  misery,  and  eveiy  species  of  calamity, 
of  which  the  children  are  most  frequendy  the 
victims. » 

It  appears  that  when  this  tribe  put  itself  under 
die  protection  of  Russia,  it  had  separated  from  the 
Soongares,  and  was  by  no  means  numerous.  The 
possession  of  the  fertile  steppes  of  the  Wolga  and 
a  more  tranquil  life  soon  increased  it,  and  in  1662 
it  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  families.  *  From  this 
period  to  1771,  the  time  of  its  migration,  it  sSieems 
to  have  increased  very  slowly.  The  extent  of  pas* 
tures  possessed  would  not  probably  admit  of  a 
much  greater  population,  as  at  the  time  of  its  flight 
from  these  quarters,  the  iiritation  of  the  Chan  at  the 
conduct  of  Russia  was  seconded  by  the  complaints 
of  the  people  of  the  want  of  pasture  for  their  nu* 
merous  herds.  At  this  time  the  tribe  amounted  to 
between  55  and  60,000  families.  Its  fete  in  this 
curious  migration  was  what  has  probably  been  the 


^  Decouv.  Rv^a.  torn.  iii«  p.  3}  9,  330,  32 1  • 
*  Id.  p.  221.   Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  empire,  vol. 
ii.b  .ii.  pj  30J    Another  instance  of  rapid  increase  presents   « ■■ 
itself  in  a  colony   of  baptised  Kalmucks,  who  received  *'^ 
from  Russia  a  fertile  district  to  settle  in.    From  8695,/ 
which  was  its  number  in  1754,  it  had  increased  in  1771  ta*  ' 
14,000.     Tooke's  View  of  the  Rus.  Em.  vol.  ii,  b*  ii.  p. 
32,  33. 
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fate  of  many  other  wandering  hordes,  who,  ■from 
scanty  pastures  or  other  causes  of  discontent,  have 
attempted  to  seek  for  fresh  seats.  The  march  took 
place  in  the  winter,  and  numt>ers  petished  on  this 
painfri)  journey  from  cdd,  famine,  and  misery.  A 
great  part  was  either  killed  or  taken  by  the  Kirghi- 
ses ;  and  those  who  reached  their  place  of  destina- 
tion, 'hough  rfceived  at  first  kindly  by  the  Chinese, 
were  afterwards  treated  with  extreme  ■Severity. 

Before  this  migration,  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Kalmucks  had  lived  in  great  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, and  had  been  reduced  habitually  to  make 
use  of  every  animal,  plant,  or  root,  from  which  it 
i  possible  to  extract  nourishment.*     TTiey  very 
lorn  killed  any  of  their  cattle  that  were  in  health, 
ept  indeed  they  were  stolen,  and  then  they  were 
oured  immediately  for    fear  of  a  discovery, 
aunded  or  worn  out  horses,  and  beasts  that  had 
d  of  any  disease,  except  a  contagious  tipidemic, 
re  considered  as  most  dearable  food.     Softie 
the  poorest  Kalmucks  would  eat  the  most  pu- 


Tooke'a  View  of  the  Russian  Emp.  vol. 
30.  II.     DecouT.  Rus.  torn.  iii.  p.  331. 
Id.  p.  375,  3T6. 
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trid  carrioQ,  and  even  the  dang  of  thfeir  cattle.  *  A 
great  number  of  children  perished  of  course  from 
bad  nourishment.*  In  the  winter  all  the  lower 
classes  suffered  severely  from  cold  and  hunger.* 
In  general  one  third  of  their  sheep,  and  often  much 
more,  died  in  Ae  winter,  in  spite  of  all  their  care ; 
and  if  a  frost  came  late  in  the  season  after  rain  and 
snow,  so  that  the  catde  could  not  get  at  the  grass, 
^he  mortality  among  their  herds  became  general, 
and  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Kalmucks  were  ex- 
posed to  inevitable  famine.  * 

Malignant  fevers,  generated  principally  by  their 
patrid  food  and  the  putrid  exhalations  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  the  small-pox  which  is 
dreaded  like  the  plague,  sometimes  thinned  their 
numbers  ;*  but  in  general  it  appears  that  their  po- 
pulation pressed  so  hard  against  the  limits  of  their 
means  of  subsistence,  that  want,  with  the  diseases 
arising  from  it,  might  be  considered  as  the  princi- 
pal  check  to  their  increase. 

A  person  travelling  in  Tartary  during  the  sum- 
mer months  would  probably  see  extensive  steppes 


•  Decouv.  Rus.  lorn,  iii.p.  272,  273,  574 

*  Id.  p.  324. 
3Id.  p.  310. 

Id.  p.  270. 
»  Id.  p.  311,  312,  313. 
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unoccupied,  and  grass  in  profusion  spoiling  for 
want  of  cattle  to  consume  it.     He  would  infer^ 
perhaps,  that  the  country  could  support  a  much 
greater  number  of  inhabitants,  even   supposii^ 
them  to  remain  in  their  shepherd  state.     But  this 
might  be  a  hasty  and  unwarranted  conclusion.     A 
horse  or  any  other  working  animal  is  said  to  be 
strong  only  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his 
weakest  part.     If  his  legs  be  slender  and  feeble^ 
the  strength  of  his  body  will  be  but  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  or  if  he  wants  power  in  his  back  and 
haunphesy  the  strength  which  he  may  possess  in 
his  limbs  can  never  be  called  fully  into  action. 
The  same  reasoning  must  be  applied  to  the  power 
of  the  earth  to  support  living  creatures.     The  pro- 
fusion of  nourishment  which  is  poured  forth  in 
the  seasons  of  plenty  cannot  all  be  consumed  by 
the  scanty   numbers  that  were   able  to   subsist 
through  the  season  of  scarcity.     Wten  human  in- 
dustry  and  foresight  are  directed  in  the  best  man- 
ner, the  population  that  the  soil  can  support  is 
regulated  by  the  average  produce  throughout  the 
year ;  but  among  animals,  and  in  the  uncivilized 
states  pf  man,  it  will  be  much  below  this  average. 
The  Tartar  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  col- 
Icct  and  carry  with  him  such  a  quantity  of  hay. 
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as  would  feed  all  his  cattle  well  during  the  winter. 
It  would  impede  his  motions,  expose  him  to  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  and  an  unfortunate  day 
might  deprive  him  of  the  labors  of  a  whole  sum- 
mer, as  in  the  mutual  invasions  which  occur  it 
seems  to  be  the  universal  practise  to  bum  and  de- 
stroy all  the  forage  and  provisions  which  cannot 
be  carried  aWay .  *  The  Tartar,  therefore,  provides 
only  for  the  most  valuable  of  his  catde  during  the 
winter,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  support  themselves 
by  the  scanty  herbage  which  they  can  pick  up. 
This  poor  living,  combined  with  the  severe  cold, 
naturally  destroys  a  considerable  part  of  them.* 
The  population  of  the  tribe  is  measured  by  the 
population  of  its  herds ;  and  the  average  numbers 
of  the  Tartars,  as  of  the  horses  that  run  wild  in  the 
desert,  are  repressed  so  low  by  the  annual  returns 
of  the  cold  and  scarcity  of  winter,  that  they  can- 
not consume  all  the  plentiful  offerings  of  summ^. 


*  On  mit  le  feu  a  tout^  les  meules  de  bled  et  de  four* 
rae;e.  *••*  Cent  cinquante  villages  egalement  incendies. 
Memoires  du  Baron  de  Tott,  torn.  i.  p.  272.  He  gives  a 
curious  description  of  the  devastations  of  a  Tartar  army, 
and  of  its  sufTeriuR^s  in  a  winter  campaign.  Cette  journee 
couta  a  Tarmee  plus  de  3,000  hommes,  et  30,000  chevaux, 
qui  peri  rent  de  froid,  p.  267. 

*  Decouvertes  Russes,vol.  iii.  p.  261. 
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Droughts  and  unfavorable  seas(Mis  have,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  frequency,  the  same  effect  as  the 
winter.  In  Arabia'  and  a  great  part  of  Tartary* 
droughts  are  not  uncommon ;  and  if  tJie  periods 
of  their  return  be  not  above  six  or  eight  y^ars, 
the  average  population  can  never  mnch  exceed 
what  the  soil  can  support  during  these  unfavorable 
times.  This  is  true  in  every  situation ;  but  per*, 
haps  in  the  shepherd  state,  man  is  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  be  affected  by  the  seasons ;  and  a  great 
mortality  of  parent  stock  is  an  evil  rtMH«  fatal  and 
longer  fdt,  than  the  failure  of  a  crop  of,  grain. 
Pallas  and  the  other  Russian  travellers  speak  of 
epizootics^ as  very  common  in  these  pfarts  of  the 
world. 

As  among  the  Tartars  a  fiimily  is  always  honor- 
able, and  women  are  reckoned  very  serviceable  in 
the  management  of  the  cattte  and  the  household 
ooncems,  it  is  not  probable  that  many  are  deterred 
from  marriage,  from  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
support  a  faiUiily  .*  At  the  same  time^  as  aB  Haves 
are  bought  of  their  parents,  it  must  sometimes 


Urn      -IF 


Wf» 


'  Voy.  de  Volney,  vol.  i.  c.  23.  p.  353.     - 
"  Decouv.  Russ.  torn.  i.  p,  467.  iup.  10,  U,  12,  Sec. 
*  Decouv.  Ru8S.  ton),  i.p.  290,  &c.  ii.  p.  1 1 .  iv.  p.  304. 
^  General  Hist,  of  the  Tartars,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 
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be  out  of  the  power  of  Ae  poorer  obeses  to  makt 
fte  purchase.  The  monk  Rubruq^is^  ^)eakkig  of 
this  custom^  sayBy  that  as  parents  keep  'flQ  thdr 
daughters  tfll  they  can  sell  them>  their  maids  arc 
sometimes  very  sfede  be^^re  they  *e  tnarriedu^ 
Among  the  Mahcttnetan  Tartars  female  cs^ves^ 
u^6uld  supply  the  place  of  wives  ;*  but  among  the 
pagan  IWtars,  who  midce  but  little  use  ef  slaves, 
the  inability  to  buy  wives  must  fitl^{uently  'operate 
on  the  poorer  classes  as  a  check  to  marriage^  par- 
ticularly as  their  price  would  be  kept  up  by  the 
practise  of  polygamy  among  the  rich. 

The  Kalmucks  are  said  not  to  be  jealous,^  and, 
from  the  frequency  of  the  venereal  disease  among 
them,*  we  may  infer  that  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
miscuous intercource  prevails. 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  would  appear,  that 
in  that  department  of  the  shepherd  life  which  has 


*  Travels  of  Win,  Rubra quis  in  1253.    Harris*  Col- 
iection  of  Voy.  b.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  563. 

*  Decouv.  Puss.  torn.  iii.  p  413.  V 
'  Pallas  takes  notice  of  the  scarcity  of  women,  or  the 

superabundance  of  males  among  the  Kalmucks,  notwith- 
standing the  more  constant  exposure  of  the  male  sex  to, 
every  kind  of  accident.     Decouv.  Rus.  torn.  iii.  p.  320. 

*  D/*couv.  Russ,  torn  iii.  p.  2S9. 

*  Id.  p.  324. 
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been  cooaidered  in  tlus  chapter,  the  [nincipal 
checks  which  keep  the  population  down  to  the  level 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  are,  restraint,  from  in- 
ability to  obtain  a  wife,  vicious  customs  with  re- 
spect to  women,  epidemics,  wars,  famine,  and  the 
diseases  arising  from  estreme  poverty.  The  three 
first  checks  and  the  last  appear  to  have  c^ierated 
with  much  less  force  anuHig  the  shepherds  of  the 
North  d*  Eun^)e. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  different  parts  of 

Africa. 


THE  parts  of  Africa  visited  by  Park  are 
described  by  him  as  neitlier  well  cultivated  nor 
well  peopled.  He  found  many  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful districts  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants ;  and 
m  general,  the  borders  of  the  different  kingdoms 
were  either  very  thinly  peopled,  or  perfectly  de- 
serted. The  swampy  banks  of  the  Gambia,*the 
Senegal,  and  other  rivers  towards  the  coast,  ap- 
peared to  be  unfavorable  to  population,  from  being 
unhealthy ;  *  but  other  parts  were  not  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  it  was  not  possible,  he  says,  to  be- 
hold the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  vast 
herds  of  catde  proper  both  for  labor  and  food,  and 
reflect  ou  the  means  which  presented  themselves 
of  vast  inland  navigation,  without  lamenting  that 
a  country  so  abundantly  gifted  by  nature  should 
remain  in  its  present  savage  and  neglected  state.* 


*  Park's  Interior  of  Africa,  c.  xx.  p.  261.  4to. 

*  Id.  cxxiii.p*  312. 
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The  causes  of  this  neglected  state  clearly  appear^ 
however,  in  the  description  which  Park,  gives  of 
the  general  habits  of  the  negro  nations.  In  a  coun- 
try divided  into  a  thousand  petty  states,  mostly  in- 
dependent and  jealous  of  each  other,  it  is  natuml  to 
imagine,  he  says,  that  wars  frequently  originate 
from  very  frivolous  provotations.  The  wars  of  Af- 
rica are  of  two  kinds,  one  called  killi,  that  which,  is 
openly  avowed ;  and  the  other,  tegria,  plundering 
or  stealing.  These  latter  are  very  common,  parti- 
cularly about  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season  when 
the  labors  of  harvest  are  over,  and  provisions  are 
plentiful.  These  plundering  excursions  always  pro- 
duce speedy,  retaliation.' 

The  insecurity  of  property  arising  from  this  con- 
stant exposure  to  plunder,  must  nec^aarily  have  a 
most  baneful  effect  on  industry.  The  desertedstate 
of  all  the  frontier  provinces  sufficiently  proves  to 
what  degt%e  it  operates.  The  nature  f^  the  climate 
is  unfiivorable  to  the  exertion  of  the  negro  nations ; 
and,  as  there  are  not  many  cq)portumties  of  turning 
to  advantage  the  surplus  produce  of  their  labc»-,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  they  should  in  general 
content  themselves  with  cultivating  only  as  much 

'  Park's  Africa,  c.  xxiiip.  saiih  seq. 
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ground  as  is  necessary  for  their  own  support* 
These  causes  appear  adequately  to  account  for  tbe 
uncultivated  state  of  the  country. 

The  waste  of  life  in  these  constant  wars  and  pre- 
datory incursions  must  be  considerable ;  and  Paiii 
agrees  with  Buffon  in  stating,  that,  independent  of 
vioknt  causes,  longevity  is  rare  among  the  ne- 
groes. At  forty,  he  says,  most  of  them  become 
grayhaired  and  covered  with  wrinkles,  and  but  few 
of  them  survive  the  age  of  fifty  -five  or  sixty.*  Buf- 
fon attributes  this  shortness  of  life  to  the  premature 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  a'lid  very  .early  and  exces- 
sive debauchery.*  On  this  subject  perhaps  he  has 
been  led  into  exaggerations ;  but,  without  attribut- 
ing too  niuch  to  this  cause,  it  seems  agreeable  to 
the  analogy  of  nature  to  suppose,  that  as  the  natives 
of  hot  climates  arrive  much  earlier  at  maturity 


■  Park's  Africa,  c.  xxi.  p.  280. 

»  Id.  p.  274. 

3  L'usage  premature  cles  feiamesvest  pe^t-etre  la  dauae 
delabcievete  de  leuF  vie;  ksenfana^.^oat  si  d^bauches^et 
si  p«,u  ooQtraints  i^r  les  p^es  et  mdres,  qae  dcs  leur  plus 
teiulre  jeuness^  ils  se  livrent  a  tout  ce  que  la  nature  leur 
suggere,  rien  n'est  si  rare  que  de  trouver  dans  ce  peuple 
quelq^e  fiUe  qui  puisse  se  souvenir  du  terns  auquel  elle  a 
cessce  d'etre  vierge.  Histoire  Naturelle.de  THomme, 
vol.  vi.  p.  2355  ;  5th  edit.   i2ino.  3h  vols. 
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than  the  inhabitants  of  colder  countries,  they  should 
also  perish  earlier. 

According  to  Bufibn,  the  negro  women  are  ex- 
tremely prolific;  but  it  appears  firom  Park,  that 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  suckling  their  children  two 
or  three  years,  and  as  the  husband  during  this 
time  devotes  the  whole  of  his  attention'  to  his  other 
wives,  the  iamily  of  each  wife  is  seldom  numerous. ' 
Polygamy  is  universally  allowed  among  the  negro 
nations,  *  and  consequently  without  a  ^ater  su- 
perabundance of  women  than  we  have  reason  to 
suppose,  many  will  be  obliged  to  live  unmarried. 
This  hardship  will  principally  fall  on  the  slaves, 
who  according  to  Park  are  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one  to  the  free  men. »  A  master  is  not 
permitted  to  sell  his  domestic  slaves,  or  those  bom 
ouse,  except  in  case  of  famine,  to  sup- 
and  femily.     We  may  imagine  there- 


rica,  c.  xx,  p.  365.  As  the  accomits  of  Park, 
Thich  BufTon  has  founded  his  observations, 
iccounts  of  different  nations,  and  certainly 
iods,  we  cannot  infer  that  either  is  incorrect 
lifier  from  each  other :  but  as  far  as  Park's 
Ktend,  tbey  are  certainly  entitled  to  more 
r  of  the  travellers  which  preceded  bjm. 
(,367. 
.  p-  887. 
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fore,  that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  increase  be- 
yond the  emplt^inent  which  he  has  for  them. 

The  slaves  which  are  purchased,  or  the  prisCHl- 
ers  taken  in  war,  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
tlidr  masters.'  They  are  often  treated  with  ex- 
treme severit}%  and  in  any  scarcity  of  women  aris- 
ing from  the  polygamy  of  the  free  men,  would  tiT 
course  be  deprived  of  them  without  scruple.  Few 
or  no  women,  probably,  remain  in  a  state  of  strict 
celibacy ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  married, 
the  state  of  society  does  not  seem  to  be  &ToraUe 
to  increase. 

Africa  has  been  at  all  times  the  prlndpal  mart  di 
slaves.     The  drains  of  its  population  in  this  way 
have  been  great  and  constant,  particulaiiy  rince 
^leir  introduction  into  the  European  ccdomes;  but 
perhaps,  as  Dr.  Franklin  observes,  it  would  be  d'*" 
-Bcult  to-find  the  gap  that  has  been  mide  by  a  hu 
dred  years  exportation  of  negroes  whidi  has  Uad 
ened  half  America.*     For,  notwiAstanding  ll 
constant  emigration,  the  loss  of  numbers  from  i 
cessant  war,  and  the  checks  to  increase  from  vi 
and  other  causes,  it  appears  that  the  population 

»  Mart's  AfricK,  c.  x»i.  p-  9**. 
*  FnnkUii'B  Miscell.  p.  9. 
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continually  passing  beyond  the  means  of  sub^s- 
tence.  According  to  Park,  scarce  years  and  Amines 
are  frequent    Among  the  four  principal  causes  of 
slavery  in  Africa,  he  mentions  femine  next  to  war  ,' 
and  the  express  permission  ^ven  to  masters  to 
sell  their  domestic  slaves  for  the  support  of  their 
&mily,  which  they  are  not  albwed  to  do  on  any 
less  urgent  occasion,  seems  to  imply  the  not  infre- 
quent recurrence  of  severe  want.     During  a  great 
scarcity  which  lasted  for  three  years  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Gambia,  great  numbers  of  people  be- 
came slaves.    Pai^  was  assured  by  Dr.  Laidley, 
that  at  that  time  many  free-men  came,  and  begged 
with  great  earnestness  to  be  put  upon  his  slave 
chain  to  save  them  from  perishing  with  hunger.* 
While  Park  was  in  Manding^  a  scarcity  of  provi- 
»ons>  Was  severely  felt  by  the  poor,  as  the  folloW' 
;e  painfully  convinced  him.  Every 
;  his  stay,  he  observed  five  or  six 
o-  the  Mansa's  house,  and  receive 
:xrtain  quantity  of  com.  "Observe 
the-Mansato  him,  pointmg  to  a 
t  five  vears  of  age — "  his  mother 


krfc's  Africm  c.  xzii.  p.  395. 
i.p.  28B.  Note. 
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*'  iias  sold  him  to  me  for  forty  days  jifbvision  for 
"  herself  and  the  rest  of  her  femilji.    I  have  bought 
^'  another  boy  in  the  same  manner." '  In  Sooseeta, 
asmall  J^onka  village,  Mr.  Park  was  inftHined  by 
the  master  that  he  could  furnish  no  provisions,  as 
there  had  lately  been  a  .great  scarcity  in  that  part  <^ 
the  countiy-    He  assured  him,  that  before  they 
had  gathered  in  their  present  crops,  all  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  KuUo  had  been  for  twenty-nine  days  with- 
out tasting  com  ;  during  which  time  they  had  sup' 
ported  themselves  entirely  on  the  yellow  powder 
which  is  found  in  the  pods  of  the  nitta,  so  called  by 
the  natives,  a  species  of  mimosa,  and  upon  the 
seeds  of  the  bamboo  cane,  which,  when  propei^ 
pounded  and  dressed,  taste  very  much  like  rice.* 
It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  as,  according  to 
Park's  account,  much  good  land  remains  unculti> 
vated  in  Africa,  the  dearths  may  be  a 
a  want  of  people ;  but  if  this  were  the  c 
hardly  suppose  that  such  numbers  wou 
sent  out  of  the  country.     What  the  ne 
really  want  is  security  of  property,  and 
concomitant,  mduslry ;  and  without  tl 
crease  of  people  would  only  greatly  ag^ 


*  ParX's  Africa,  c.  xis.  p.  348. 

*  Id.cxxT.p.  336. 
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If,  in  order  to  fill  up  those  parts  that 
q>peared  to  be  defident  in  mhabitants,  we  were  to 
suppose  a  hig^  bounty  given  on  children,  the  ef- 
fects would  probably  be,  the  increase  of  wars,  the 
increase  oftheexportatiwi  of  slaves,  andagreat  in- 
crease of  misery,  but  little  or  no  real  increase  of 
population. 

The  customs  of  some  nations,  and  the  prejudi- 
ces of  all,  operate  m  some  decree  like  a  bounty  of 
this  kind.    The  ShangaUa  negroes,  according  to 
Bruce,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  active  and 
powerful  enemies,  and  leading  a  life  of  severe  labor 
and  of  constant  apprehension,  feel  but  Uttie  desire 
for  women.     It  is  the  wife  and  not  the  man,  that 
b  the  cause  of  their  polygamy.    Thou  gh  they  live 
in  separate  tribes  or  nations,  yet  these  nations  are 
™^,  .,..K.i:.,i^g^  into  femilies.     In  fighting  each 
:s  and  defends  by  itself,  and  theirs  is 
1  plunder  who  take  it.     ITie  mothers 
usible  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  small 
to  multiply  it  by  all  the  means  in  their 
it  is  by  their  impwtunity,  that  the 
ffers  himself  to  be  overcome.*'    The 
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motives  to  polygamy  among  the  Galla  are  describ- 
ed to  be  the  same,  and  in  both  nations  the  first 
wife  courts  the  alliance  of  a  second  fOT  her  bus- 
band ;  and  the  principal  ailment  that  she  makes 
use  of  is,  that  their  femilies  may  be  joined  together 
and  be  strong,  and  that  her  children,  by  being  iew 
in  number,  may  not  fell  a  prey  to  their  enemies  in 
the  day  of  battle.  >     It  is  hi^y  probaUe  dut  this 
extreme  de^re  of  havii^  lai^  femilies  defeats  its 
own  purpose ;  and  that  the  pover^  and  miseiy 
nrhich  it  occasions  cause  fewer  children  to  grow 
up  to  maturi^,  tfun  if  the  parents  had  ccmfined 
their  attention  to  the  rearii^  of  a  smaller  mmber. 
Bruce  is  a  great  friend  to  p<dygamy,  and  de- 
fends it  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  capable  of  be- 
uig  defended  by  asserting,  that,  in  the  coi 
wluch  it  principally  prevails,  the  prtqxntic 
to  boys  bom,  is  two  or  three  to  one. 
extraordinary,  however,  cannot  be  admil 
the  authcH*i^  of  those  vague  inquiries  on 
founds  his  opinion.     That  there  are  cor 
more  women  living  than  men  in  these  cl; 
in  the  hig^wst  degree  probable.     Even  it 
where  it  is  known  with  certainty  that  m 


'  Bnice's  TraTcli  to  diiconer  the  Source  t 
vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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are  bom  than  g^rk,  the  women  in  general  exceed 
the  men  in  number;  and  we  may  imagine,  that,  in 
het  and  unhealthy  climates,  and  in  a  barbarous  state 
(rf  society,  the  accidents  to  which  the  men  are  ex- 
posed must  be  very  greatly  increased.     The  wo- 
men by  leading  a  more  sedentary  life,,  would  suffer 
less  from  the  effects  of  a  scorching  sun  and  swam- 
py exhalations.     They  would  in  general,  be  more 
exempt  from  the  disevders  arising  from  debauche- 
ry; but    above  all,  they   would  escape  in  great 
measure  the  ravj^es.  (rf  war.    In  a  state  of  society 
in  wUch  hostilities  turver  cease,  the  drains  of  men 
from  thb  cause  akuie  must  occasion  a  great  dis-, 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  particularly  where  it  is  the 
custom,  as  related  of  the  Galla  in  Abyssinia,'-  to 
criminately  all  the  males^  and  save 
geablc  women  from  the  general  des- 
actual  disproportion  of  the  sexes 
Kse  causes  probably  first  gave  rise 
ion  of  polygamy,  and  has  perhaps 
nake  us  more  easily  believe,  that  the 
lak  and  female  children  in  hot  cli- 
liferent  from  what  we  have  expe- 
in  the  temperate  zone. 
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Bruc^,  mth  the  usual  prejudices  on  this  sub- 
ject, seems  to  thWc  that  the  celibacy  of  a  part  of 
the  women  is  &tal  to  the  population  of  a  country. 
He  observes  of  Jidda,  that,  on  account  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  is  flie  result  of 
an  extraordinary  concourse  of  people  to  a  place 
almost  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  few  of 
the  inhabitants  can  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege granted  by  Mahomet.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore,  many  more  than  one  wile ;  and  from  this 
cause  arises,  he  says,  the  want  of  people  and  the 
lat^  number  of  unmarried  women.*  But  it  is 
evident,  that  the  want  of  people  in  this  barren  spot 
arises  solely  from  the  want  of  provisions,  and  that 
if  each  man  had  four  wives,  the  number  of  people 
could  not  be  much  increased  by  it. 

In  Arabia  Felix,  according  to  B 
every  sort  of  provision  is  exceed 
where  the  ifruits  of  the  ground,  the 
of  man,  are  produced  spontaneously, 
of  a  number  of  wives  costs  no  more 
so  many  slaves  or  servants ;  their  food 
and  a  blue  cotton  shut,  a  habit  comi 
all,  is  not  more  chargeable  for  the  ont 

1  Bnicc,  vol.  i..c.  xi.  p.  280, 
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pAer.  The  consequence  b^he  says,  that  cefibacy 
in  wcnnen  »  prevented,  and  the  number  of  people 
increased  in  a  fourfold  ratio  by  polygamy,  to  what 
it  is  in  those  countries  that  are  monogamous.' 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  f<Hirfold  increase, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  Arabia,  is  realty 
very  populous. 

The  effect  of  polygamy  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber 6S  married  women  and  preventing  celibacy 
is  beyond  dispute  ;  Ijut  how  £ir  this  may  tend  to 
increase  the  actual  pqpulatiMi,  is  a  very  diferertf 
ccmsidetation.     It  may  perh^  contribute  to  [U'ess 
the  population  harder  against  the  limits  of  the  food ; 
but  the  squalid  and  hopeless  poverty  which  this 
occa»<His  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  industry; 
and  in  a  climate  in  which  diere  appears  to  be  many 
causes  of  dckness,  it  is  difficult  to 
t  this  state  erf  wretchedness  does  not 
ontribute  to  the  extracndinary  mor. 
has  been  observed  in  some  of  these 

;  to  Bruce,  the  whole  coast  of  the 
nn  Sun  to  Babelmandel,  is  extreme- 
»me,  but  more  especially  between  the 


"  Bruce,  Tol,  i,  ?.  xi,  p.  281. 
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tropics.  Violent  fevers,  called  tltere  nedad,  make 
the  principal  figure  in  this  fatal  list,  and  generally 
terminate  the  third  day  in  death.'  Fear  frequent- 
ly seizes  strangers  upon  the  first  ^ht  of  the  great 
mortality  which  they  observe  on  their  first  arrival. 

Jidda,  and  all  the  ports  of  Arabia  adjacent  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  are  in  the  same  man- 
ner very  unwholesome.* 

In  Gondar,  fevers  perpetually  re^,  and  tfie  in- 
{lal^tants  are  all  the  cvAox  of  a  corpse.  * 

In  Sire,  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  wtxld, 
putrid  feva*s  of  the  very  worst  kind  are  almost 
constant.*  In  the  low  g^unds  of  Abyssinia,  in 
general,  malignant  tertians  occa^on  a  ^eat  m<»-- 
tality.'  And  every  where,  the  small-pox  makes 
^cat  ravages,  particularly  among  the  nations  bor- 
dering on  Abyssinia,  where  it  som< 
guidies  whole  tribes.* 

The  e&ct  of  poverty,  bad  diet,  a 
constant  concomitant  ^vant,  of  cleanli 
voting  malignant  distempers,  is  well 


'  Bruce,  vol,  iii.  p.  33. 
«  Id.  vol.  i.  p.  379. 
*Id.  vol.  iii.p.  )73. 

*  Id.  p.  IS3.      , 

*  Id.  vol.iv.  p.  23. 

*  Id.  vol.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  68.  c.  -vii.  p.  1 7*.  vol 
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this  kind  of  wretchedness  seems  generally  to  pre- 
vail. Of  Tchagassa,  near  Gondar,  Bruce  observes, 
that  the  inhabitants,  nothwithstanding  their, three- 
fold harvests  are  miserably  poor. '  At  Adowa, 
the  capital  of  Tigrc,  he  makes  the  same  remark, 
aiid  applies  it  to  all  the  Abyssinian  formers.  The 
land  is  let  yearly  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  in  gene> 
ral  the  landlord  furnishes  the  seed  on  condhion  to 
receive  half  of  the  produce ;  but  it  is  said  that  he 
is  a  very  indulgent  master  who  does  not  take 
another  quarter  for  the  risk  he  has  run ;  so  that  the 
quantitj'  which  comes  to  the  share  of  the  husband- 
man is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  afibrd  a  bare  sus- 
tenance to  his  wretched  femily.* 

The  Agows,  one  of  the  most  considerable  na- 
tions of  Abyssinia  in  point  of  number,  are  de- 
ce  as  living  in  a  state  of  misery  and 
ly  to  be  conceived.  We  saw  a 
ten,  he  says,  wrinkled  and  sunburnt, 
to  appear  human,  wandmng  about 
I  sun,  with  one  and  sometimes  two 
their  backs,  gathering  the  seeds  of 
lake  a  kind  of  bread.'    The  Agow 


race,  Tol.  iii.  c.  vii.  p.  195. 
].Tol.  iii.  c.  T.  p.  134. 
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women  begin  to  bear  children  at  eleven  years  old. 
They  many  generally  about  that  age,  and  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  barrenness  knpwn  among  them.  * 
In  Dixan,  One-of  the  frontier  towns  of  Abyssinia, 
the  only  trade  is  that  of  selling  children.  Five 
hundred  are  exported  annually  to  Arabia ;  and  in 
times  of  scarcity,  Bruce  observes,  four  times  that 
number.  • 

In  Abyssinia  polygamy  does  not 
viul.  Bruce,  indeed,  makes  rather 
tion  on  this  subject,  and  says,  that  t 
from  the  Jesuits  a  great  deal  aboul 
p(dygamy,  yet  that  there  is  nothing 
averred  more  truly,  than  that  thei 
thing  as  marriage  in  Abyssinia.' 
this  may  be,  it  appears  clear,  that  fei 
live  a  life  of  celibacy  in  Abyssinia 
prolific  powers  of  nature  are  nearly 
action,  except  as  lar  as  they  are  ch 
miscuous  intercourse.  This,  how 
state  of  manners  described  by  Bruci 
very  powerfully.* 


'  Bruce,  vol.  Hi.  c.  xix.  p.  J 
«  Id.  Tol.iii.  c.  iii.  p.  88. 
»Id.c.  xi.  p.  396. 
*Id.  p.  292, 
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The  check  to  population  from  war  a|^>ears  to 
be  exces^ve.  For  the  last  four  hundred  years, 
according  to  Bruce,  it  has  nerer  ceased  to  lay  des- 
olate this  unhappy  country ; '  and  Ibe  savage  man- 
1  it  is  carried  on  suirounds  it  with  ten< 
^n.  When  Bruce  first  entered  Abys. 
f  on  every  side  ruined  vilifies  destroy- 
trest  foundation  by  Bas  Michael  in  his 
jondar.*  In  the  course  of  the  civil 
Bruce  was  in  the  country,  he  says, 
Is  had  begun  to  lay  waste  Dembea, 
t  all  the  villages  in  the  plain,  fixim 
vest ;  making  it  like  a  desert,  between 
Eind  Fatal.  ****  The  king  often  as- 
the  top  of  the  tower  of  his  palace,  and 
ited  with  the  greatest  di^leasure,  the 
»f  his  rich  villages  in  Deinbea."»  In 
ce,  he  says,  "the  whole  countiy  <rf 
I  was  totally  destroyed ;  men,  women, 
Iren  were  entirely  extirpated,  wiibout 
n  of  age  or  sex  j  the  houses  rased  to 
nd,  and  the  country  about  it  left  as 
as  after  the  deluge.    The  villages  be- 


^B^uce,  vol.iv.p.  119. 
*  Id.  vol.  iii.  c.  vii.  p.  193. 
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"  lon^ng  to  tfie  king  were  as  severely  treated ;  a 
**  universal  cry  was  heard  from  all  parts,  but  no  one 
"  dared  to  sug^stanymeansofhelp."*  InMaitha, 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Abyssinia  he  was  told,  that 
if  ever  he  met  an  old  man,  he  might  be  sure  that 
he  was  a  stranger,  as  all  that  were  natives  died  by 
the  lance  young.' 

If  the  picture  of  the  state  of  Abyssinia  drawn  by 
Bruce  be  in  any  degree  near  the  truth,  it  places  in 
a  strong  point  of  view  the  force  of  that  principle 
of  increase,  which  preserves  a  population  fully  up 
to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  under  the 
checks  of  war,  pestilential  diseases,  and  promis- 
cuous  intercourse,  all  operatmg-  in  an  excessive 
degree. 

The  nations  which  border  on  Abyssinia,  are 
universally  short-lived.  A  Shangalla 
twenty-two  is,  according  to  Bruce,  mo 
and  deformed  by  age  than  is  a  Europ 
at  sixty.'  It  would  appear  therefore, 
these  countries,  as  among  the  northerr 
in  the  times  of  their  constant  emigratic 
a  very  rapid  succession  of  human  bein: 
difference  in  the  two  instances  is,  that  c 

'  Bruce,  vol.  iv.  p.  358. 
'  Id.ci.p.  14. 
»  Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  5S9. 
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ancestors  died  out  of  their  own  country,  whereas 
these  die  at  home.  If  accurate  registers  of  mor- 
tally were  kept  among  these  nadons,  I  have  litUe 
doubt  that  it  would  appear,  that,  including  the 
mortality  from  wars,  1  in  ^7  or  18  at  the  least  dies  ' 
annually,  instead  of  1  in  34  or  36,  as  in  the  gene- 
rality of  European  states. 

The  description  which  Bruce  gives  of  some 
parts  of  the  country,  which  he  passed  through  on 
tus  return  home,  presents  a  picture  more  dreadful 
even  than  the  state  of  Abyssinia,  and  shows  how 
little  population  depends  on  the  birth  of  children, 
in  comparison  of  the  production  of  food,  and  of 
those  circumstances  of  natural  and  political  situa- 
tion which  influence  this  produce. 

"  At  half  past  six,"  Bruce  says,  "  we  arrived 
"  "*  ^ — ' — la,  a  village  whose  inhabitants  had  all 
with  hunger  the  year  before;  their 
:x)nes  being  all  unburied,  and  scattered 
luiiace  of  the  ground  where  the  village 
stood.  We  encamped  among  the 
he  dead ;  no  space  could  be  found  free 

;r  town  or  village  in  his  route  he  ob- 
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serves,  *'  The  strength  t^  Teawa  was  25"  horse, 
"  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  1200,  naked, 
"  miserable,  and  despicable  Arabs,  hke  the  rest 
"  of  those  which  live  in  vill^es.****Such  was 
"  the  state  of  Teawa.  Its  consequence  was  only 
"  to  remain  till  the  Daveina  Arabs  should  resolve 
"  to  attack  it,  when  its  cornfields  being  burnt  and 
"  destroyed  in  a  night,  by  a  multitude  of  horsemen, 
"  the  bones  of  its  inhabitants  scattered  upon  the 
"  earth  would  be  all  its  remains,  like  those  of  the 
"  miserable  village  of  Garigana.* 

"  There  is  no  water  between  Teawa  and  Beyla. 
"  Once  Ingedidema  and  a  number  of  villages 
"  were  supplied  with  water  from  wells,  and  had 
"  large  crops  of  Indian  com  sown  about  their  pos- 
"  sessions.     The  curse  of  that  country  the  Arabs 
"  Daveina  have  destroyed  Ingedidema,  a  '  "  ' 
"  villages  about  it;  filled  up  their  wells,  b 
"  crops,  and  exposed  all  the  inhabitants 
"  famine." 

Soon  after  leaving  Sennaar,  he  says,  " 
"  gan  now  to  see  the  eflects  of  the  quantit 
"  having  failed.  There  was  little  com  si 
"  that  so  late,  as  to  be  scarcely  above  gro 


•  Bruce,  vol.  iv.  p.  353, 

*  Id.  p.  411. 
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'  seems  the  rains  begin  later  as  they  pass  nortfi- 
*  ward.  Many  people  were  here  employed  in 
'  gathering  grass-seeds  to  make  a  ^xry  bad  kind 
'  of  bread.  TTiese  people  appear  perfect  skele- 
'  tons,  and  no  wonder,  as  they  live  upon  such  iare. 
'  Nothing  increases  the  danger  of  travelling  and 
'  prejudice  against  strangers  more  than  the  scarci- 
'  ty  of  provisions  in  tlw  countrj-  throu^  which 
'  you  are  to  pass.' 

"  Came  to  Eltic,  a  straggling  village  about  half 
"  a  mile  from  the  Nile,  in  the  north  of  a  lai^  bare 
'  plain  ;  all  pasture,  except  the  banks  of  the  river 
'  which  are  covered  with  wood.     We  now  no 
"  longer  saw  any  com  sown.     The  people  here 
"  were  at  the  same  miserable  employment  as  those 
"  we  had  seen  before,  that  of  gathering  grass- 
such  circumstances  of  climateand  po- 
rtion, though  a  greater  degree  of  fofe- 
ustry,  and  security,  might  considerably 
:ir  condition,  and  increase  their  popula- 
birth  of  a  greater  number  of  children 
lese  concomitants  would  only  aggravate 


•  Bruce,  rol.  iv.p<  511. 
>  Id.  p.  511. 
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Aeir  mbeiy,  and  leave  their  populatitm  where  it 
was. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  (nice  flourishing 
and  populous  country  of  Egypt.  Its  present  de- 
pressed  state  has  not  been  caused  by  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  principle  c^  increase,  but  by  the  weaken* 
ing  of  the  princi|4e  of  industry  and  foresight,  iram 
the  insecuri^  of  [woperty  ciHisequent  on  a  most 
tyrannical  and  oppres»ve  government.  The  prin- 
ciple of  increase  in  Egypt  at  present  does  :CA  that 
is  possible  for  it  to  do.  It  keeps  the  populatiOD 
fully  up  to  the  level  c^  the  means  <^  subaisEHkeei 
and,  were  its  power  ten  times  greater  than  it  really 
is,  it  could  do  no  more. 

The  remains  of  ancient  works,  the  vjat  lakes, 
canals,  and  large  ccwiduits  for  water  des 
keep  the  NHe  under  control,  servmg  as  re 
to  supply  a  scanty  year,  and  as  drwns  anc 
to  prevent  the  superabundance  of  wat^ 
years,  sufficienBy  indicate  to  us,  that  the 
by  art  and  industry  cmitrived  to  fertilize 
greater  quantity  of  land  ftom  the  overfloii 
their  river  dian  is  done  at  present ;  andto] 
m  some  measure,  die  distresses  which  are 
frequently  experienced  fixon  m  redundant  <: 
VoA  i.  '  o 
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ficient  inun<Jation. '     It  is  s^d  of  the  governor  Pe- 
tronius,  that,  effecting  by  art  what  was  denied  by 
nature,  he  caused  abundance  to  previul  in  Egypt 
under  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  deficient  inun- 
dation, as  had  always  before  been  accompanied  by 
dearth.*     A  flood  too  great  is  as  fatal  to  the  hus- 
bandman, as  one  that  is  deficient;  and  the  ancients 
had,  in  consequence,  drains  and  outlets  to  spread 
the  superfluous  waters  over  the  thirsty  sands  of 
Lybia,.  and  render  even    the    desert    habitable. 
Theae  works  are  now  al)  o^it  of  repair,  and  by  ill 
management  often    produce  mischief  instead  of 
good.     The  causes  of  this  neglect,  and  conse- 
quendy  of  the  diminished  means  of  subsistence, 
are  obviously  to  be  traced  to  the  extreme  igno^ 
I  brutality  of  the  government,  and  the 
-  state  of  die  people.     The  Mamelukes, 
I  the  principal  power  resides,  thmk  only 
ing  themselves,  and  employ  for  this  piu-- 
kt  appears  to  them  to  be  the  simplest 
hat  of  seizing  wealth  wherever  it  may  be 
wresting  it  by  violence  horn  the  pes. 
id  of  impodiDg  continually  new  and  ar-. 


vol.iii.  c.  xvii.  p.  710. 
e  de  Volney,  torn.  i.  c.  ii 
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bitrary    CMitributions^'-      Their    ignorance    and 
brutality,  and, the  constant  state  of  alarm  in  wliich 
theyhve,  prevent  them  from- havkig  any  views 
of  enriching  the  country,  the  better  to  prepare  it 
for  their  pli^^r.     No  public  works  therefore  are 
to  be  expected  from  the  government,  and  do  indi- 
vidual projaietor  dares  to  undtyrtake  any  improve^ 
ment  whiqh  might  imply  the  possession  of  capita], 
as  it  would  probaly  be  the  immediate  signal  pf  b}^. 
destnicticuv     Under  such  circumstances  we  can? 
BOt  be  -sucprised,  thiA  the  ancient  works  ar^  ne- 
gkcted»  that  the  soil  is  ill  cultivated,  and  that  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  consequendy  the  popu- 
lati<Mi^  are  gr^Uy  reduced.    But  such  is  the  natural 
fatiUty  of  the  Delta  firom  ths  inundations  of  the 
Nile^that  evai  without  any  capital  employed  upwi 
die  land,  without  a.right  of  successioo,  ai 
qu^iUy  almost  mthput  a  right  of  propei 
maintain^  a  considerable  population  in  p 
to  its  extent;  sufficient  if  property  wer 
and  industry  well  directed,  gradually  to 
and  extend  the  cuUivation  of  the  countrj 
store  it  to  itQ  ftHTner  state  of  prosperity. 


■  Voyage  de  Volney,  torn.  1.  c.  xii.  p.  1 
o2 
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be  safcly  t»'onouTiced  of  Egyf*,  that' it  i&  not  Ute 
TFdnt  of  fiotnilation  th^t  has  chedc^  Its  industry,' 
but  the  want()f  industry  tiiat  has  checked  its  po- 
pulation. 

The  irtittiediate  causes  which  keep  d6wn  the 
popUlAtitdl  to  iJk  levd  of  the  pre«:nt  tMxitrabted 
means  Of  subsiiitetice  dtc  but  too  obvious.    The 
peasants  ah:  albwed  fcir  theit-  maltttetlanc^  o^y 
suftcietit  to  keep  them  ^ire.'    A  mlsetabte  tort 
df  bread  firade  of  dourw  Without  kven  ot  flftVcH-, 
cold  itrater,  and  raw  Oiiiohs  make  Up  thS'whole'of 
theh  diet     Meat  and  fet,  cX  HiMdi  thry  aPe  pa*^ 
sionately  fond,  never   appear  but'  ott  great  oc- 
casions, atid  atnong  those  who  fare  iti^re  at  their 
ease.    Their  habitations  are  huts  made  of  ewtii, 
'»*"^  "  '^ranger  WOUld  be  suflbcftted  With  the 
noke ;  and  Where  the  disuses  that  are 
ly  want  of  cleanliuess,  by  roo!stu«  an^ 
rishment,  often  visit  tfiem  and  oommk 
;es.    To  these  phy«cBl  evite  »re  added 
State  of  aWm,  the  fear  of  the  ^undo- 
s,  ahd  the  visits  of  the  Mamdukttj  fts 
etlgt  diat  is  tt-atismitted  In  fetoBiies,  and 
(rfa  ccmtinued  civil  war.* 


le  Volney,  tonh  i.  c.xii.  p- 173. 

torn,  it  B.  xii.  |i.  173.     This  sketch  of  tbe 
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In  the  year  1783,  the  plague  was  very  fatal ; 
and  in  1784,  and  17S5,  a  dreadful  famine  reigned 
in  Egypt,  from  a  deficiency  in  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile.     Volney  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  tfic 
misery  that  was  suffered  on  tfiis  occasion.     The 
streets  of  Cairo,  which  »t  fi»t  were  full  of  be^ars, 
were  soon  cleared  of  all  these  objects,  who  either 
perished  tx  fled.    A  vast  number  of  unfortunate 
wretches;  in  order  to  escape  death,  spread  them- 
selves over  all  the  neighboring  countries,  apd  the 
towns  of  Syria  were  inundated  widi  Egyptians. 
The  streets  and  public  places  were  crowded  wjth 
extenuated  and  dying  skelet(Mis.     All  thp  most  re- 
volting modes  of  satisfying  tlie  cravings  of  hunger 
were  resorted  to ;  the  most  disgusting  food  was 
devoured  with  eagerness ;  and  Volney 
the  having  seen,  under  the  walls  of  aocien 
dria,  two  miserable  wretches  seat^l  on  th 
of  a  camel,  and  disputing  with  tlie  dogs 
flesh.     The  depopulation  of  tlie  two  )'ear 
timated  at  one  sixth  of  all  the  inhabitants. ' 


state  of^he  peasantry  ip  Egypt  given  by  VcJne; 
be  nearly  confirinedby  all  the  other  nriters  on  tl 
and  particularly  in  a  valuable  paper  tntitled, 
,^im*  Sfiiralet  turl'Agrictdtfire  de  l'fig^tr;fiarj 
(Memoires  Buri'Egyple,  torn.  iv.  p.  1.) 
''  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn.  i.  c.  xii.  s.  ii. 
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THE  inhabitants  of  the  most  northern  parts 
of  Asia  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing; 
and  we  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  checks  to 
their  increase  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  whidi 
prevail  among  the  American  Indians ;  except  that 
the   check  from  war,  is  considerably  less,  and 
the  check  from  feminc  perhaps  greater  than  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  America.     M-  de  Lesseps, 
...I.,  ■'—yelled  from  Kamtschatka  to  Petersburg 
papers  of  the  unfortunate  P6rouse,  draws 
choly  picture  of  the  misery  that  is  some- 
iiffered  in  this  part  of  the  world  from  a 
<tf  food.     He  observes  while  at  Boicher> 
rillage  of  Kamtschatka,  "  very  heavy  rains 
jurious  in  this  country,  because  they  occa- 
loods,  which  drive  the  fish  from  the  rivers, 
mine,  the   most  distressing  to  the    poor 
tschadales,  is  the  result,  as  it  h^pened  last 
in  all  the  villages  along  the  ^vestem  coast  of 
eninsula.     This  dreadfiil  calamity  occurs  so 
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*'  frequentlj  iii  this  quarter,  that  the  inhabitants  are 
"  obliged  to  abandon  their  dwellings,  and  repair 
"  with  their  families  to  the  borders  of  the  Kamt- 
"  schatka  river,  where  they  hope  to  find  better  re> 
"  sources,  fish  beii^  more  plentiful  in  this  river. 
"  Mr.  KaslofF  (the  Russian  officer  who  cimducted 
"  M.deLesseps)  had  intended  to  proceedalong  the 
"  western  coast;  but  the  news  of  this  femine  de- 
"  termined  him  cc^tmry  to  his  wishes  to  return, 
"  rather  than  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  stop- 
"  ping  half  way,  or  perishing  with  hunger."i 
Though  a  different  route  was  pursued,  yet  in  the 
course  of  the  journey  almost  all  the  dogs  which 
drew  the  sledges  died  for  want  of  food  ;  and  every 
dog,  as  soon  as  he  foiled,  was  immediately  devour- 
ed by  the  others.' 

Even  at  Oko^sk,  a  town  of  consider 
the  inhabitants  wait  widi  hungry  impi 
the  breaking  up  of  the  river  Okhota  in 
When  M.  de  Lesseps  was  there,  the  stoi 
fish  was  nearly  exhausted.  Meal  was  s 
the  common  people  were  unable  to  p 


>  Travels  in  Katntschatka,  vol. 
trans.  1790. 
*  Id.  p.  264. 
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On  drawing  the  seine  prodigious  numbers  of  snail 
fish  were  caugiit,  and  the  joy  and  clamor  redou- 
bled at  the  wght.  The  most  femished  were  first 
served.  M.  de  Lesseps  feelingly  says*  "  I  could 
"  not  refrain  from  tears  on  perceiving  the  rave- 
"  nousneas  of  these  poor  creatures;****whole 
"  femilies  contended  for  the  fish,  which  Vfcre  de- 
*'  voured  raw  before  my  eyes."* 

Throughout  all  the  northepi  partt  cf  Siberia, 
the  small  pox  is  very  fataL  In  Kamtschatka,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Lfsseps,  it  has  carried  off  dire'e 
fourths'  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

Pallas  confirms  this  account ;  and  in  describing 

die  Ostiacks  cm  the  Obi  who  lived  nearly  in  the 

same  manner,  observes,  that  this  disorder  makes 

dreadful  ravages  among  them,  and  may  be  consider- 

ncipal  check  to  their  increase'     The 

y  mortality  of  the  small  pox  among 

is  very  naturally  accounted  for,  by  the 

kt,  filth,  and  putrid  air,  of  their  under- 

tations.     Three  or  four  Ostiack  fami- 

ded  tc^ther  in  (Hie  yourt,  and  nothiBg 

I  Kamtschatka,  vol.  ii.  p.  S53,  353. 

).  128. 

alias,  toni.iv.p.e8.4to.5  toIb.  178S.  Paris. 
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can  be  so  disgusting  as  their  mode  of  living. 
They  never  wash  tfieir  hands,  and  the  putrid  re- 
mabis  of  the  fish,  and  the  excrements  of  the  chil- 
dren, are  never  clejy^  away.  From  this  descrip- 
tion says  Pallas,  one  ihay  easily  form  an  idea  of  the 
stench,  the  foetid  vapors,  and  humidity  of  their 
yourts. '  They  have  seldwn  many  children.  It  is 
a  rare  thir^  to  see  three  or  four  in  one  family. 
The  reaspn  which  Pallas  g^ves  is,  that  so  many  die 
young  on  account  of  their  bad  nourishment.  *  To 
this,  perhaps,  should  be  added  the  state  of  misera- 
ble and  laborious  servitude  to  which  the  women 
we  condemned/  which  certainly  prevents  them 
from  being  prolific. 

The  Samoyedes,  Pallas  thinks,  are  not  quite  so 
dirty  as  the  Ostiacks,  because  they  are  it 
motion  during  the  winter  in  hunting ;  but  1 
cribes  the  state  of  the  women  amongst  th 
still  more  wretched  and  laborious  sen'itude 
consequently  the  check  to  population  froi 
cause  would  be  greater. 


\ 


>  Voy.  de  Pallas,  torn,  i 
»  Id.  p.  73. 
^  Id.  p.  60. 
•  Id.  p.  92. 
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kind  of  grain  can  so  exactly  suit  the  indc4eftf  inha* 
bitants  of  the  plains  of  Siberia'. 

With  such  a  system  (^  agricvhure,  and  with 
lew  or  no  manuiactures,  the  demand  for  men' 
must  be  very  easily  satisfied.  Cwn  will  u»d(»^>U 
cdly  be  very  cheap ;  but  labw  wiJl  be  in  jwqior- ' 
tion  »till  cheaper.  Thou^  the  &nna-  may  be 
able  to  [H'ovide  an  ample  quantity  of  food  for  his 
own  childrov  yet  the  w^s  of  his  labor  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  rear  up  a  fitmily 
with  ease. 

If,  from  observing' the  de6ciency  of  popuIatioD, 

compared  wkh  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  we  were  to 

endeavor  to  remedy  it  by  giving  a  boun^  upon 

children,  and  thus  enaUing  the  laborer  to  rear  up 

innber ;   what  would  be  the  conse- 

>body  would  ivant  the  worJc  of  these 

Liy  laborers  that  were  thus  brought 

tet.    Thou^  the  ample  subsistence 

a  day  might  be  pnrchascd  ibra  pen- 

)dy  will  give  Acse  people  a  ferAiog 

ir.      The  fiumer  is  able  to  do  all  that 

U  that  he  thinks  necessary  in  the  cul- 


:uBs.  vol.  ir.  p.  339,  Sto.  4  nrf.  Berne. 
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dratttm  dF  the  soH,  hf  means  of  his  own  ftmily, 
and  d*  cWic  OT  two  laborers  which  he  might  have 
before.  As  ^se  people,  therefore,  can  give  him 
nothtr^  that  he  Wants,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  should  overcome  his  natural  indolence,  and  un- 
dertake a  larger  and  more  troublesome  ctmcetn, 
merely  to  provide  tlttm  gratuitously  with  food. 
tti  such  a  state  of  thii^s,  when  the  very  small  de- 
mand for  numtrfacturing  kbor  is  satisfied,  what 
ate  Merest  to  do?  They  are,  in  feet,  as  complete- 
lywitiKTOttfie  tneans  of  subsistence  as  if  Aey  were 
living-  upon  a  barren  sand.  Iliey  must  nther  emi- 
grate to  some  place  where  their  work  is  wmted, 
-  or  perish  miserably  of  poverty.  Should  they  be 
{il'evented  from  sufibing  this  bst  extremity  by  a 

scanty  subsistence  given  to  them,  in  conse 

of  a  st:anty  and  only  occasional  use  c^  their 
it  is  evident  that  though  they  might  exisl 
selvesthey  would  not  be  in  a  capacity  to  nuu 
continue  to  increase  the  population. 

tt  ttiight  be  supposed  perhaps,  that  ii 
vert  mitich  good  land  tnnised,  the  redunda 
pQtetion  wonfel  "naturally  bct^e  itself  to  the  c 
tJoA  wf  it,  and  eaise  it6  owA  ibod.  But  i 
there  are  many  countries  where  good  land  n 
uncultivated,  ther*  arc  very  few  where  it  n 
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obtained  by  the  first  person  who  chooses  to  occupy 
it.     Even  were  this,  the  caae  there  would  be  still 
some  obstacles  remaintBg.      The  siopernumeraiy 
laborer  whom  I  have  described  has  no  funds  what- 
ever that  can  enable  him  to  build  a  ^ouse,  to  pur- 
chase stock  and  utens^s,  and  to  subsist  till  he  has . 
brought  hjs  new  land  into  proper  order,  and  ob- 
tained an  adequate  return.     Even  the  children  of 
the  farmer,  when  they  grow  up,  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  these  necessary  funds.      In  a 
state,  of  society  where  the  ^narket  for  com  is  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  the  price  very  low,  the  culti- 
vators are  always  poor ;  and  though  they  may  be 
able  ajiqily  to  provide  for  thei^  family  in  the  simple 
article  of  food ;  yet  they  cannot,  realise  a  capital  to 
A;«\Af.  among  their  children,  and  enable  them,  to 
te  the  cuUivation  of  fresh  land.    Though 
;ssary  capital  might  be  very  small,  yet  even 
11.  sun)  tlie  farmer  perhaps  cannot  acquire  4 
1  he  grows  a  greater  quanti^  of  com  than 
le  finds  no  purchaser  for  it,'  and  cannot 
it  into  any  pennairent  article  which  will  en- 


a  fort  peu  de  debit  daiis  le  pay*,  parce  qae  le 
les  taabitf^s  »arA  cuttiTateurs  et  elevent  cux 
es  bestiaux.    Voy.  dc  Pallas,  torn.  iv.  p.  4. 
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able  any  of  his  children  to  conunand  an  equivalent 
portion  of  subsistence  or  labor  in  future.'  \x^ 
general,  therefore,  he  contents  luntself  with  grvw- 
ing  only  what  issufficient  for  the  immediate  de- 
mands of  his  family,  and  the  narrow  market  tp 
which  he  is  accustomed.  And  if  he  has  a  large 
family,  many  of  his  children  proba£>ly  &11  into  tbp 
rank*wf  laborers;  and  their  further  increase  ia 
checked  as  in  the  case  of  the  laborer  before  de- 
scribed,  by  a  want  of  the  means  of  subustence. 

It  is  not  therefore  a  direct  encouragement  to  the 
procreation  and  rearir^  of  children  that  i^.ivanted 
in  these  countries,  in  order  to  increase,  their  popu- 
lation ;  but  the  creation  of  an  effectual  demand  for 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  by  promoting  the  mea^s 
of  its '  distribution.      This  can  only  be  .eSected 
either  by  the  introduction  of  manufacture 
inspiring  the  cultivator  with  a  taste  for  the 
assisting  new  colonists  and  the  children  o 
cultivators  with  capital  to  enable  them  t 


*  In  addition  to  the  causes  here  mentione 
lately  been  informedthat  one  of  the  principal  re 
large  tracts  of  rich  land  lie  uncultivated  in  tl 
the  irorld  is  the  swarm  of  locuals,  which  at  ci 
sons  covers  these  districts,  and  from  the  ravage 
h  is  impossible 'to  protect  the  rising  crop. 
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successively,  and  bring  into  cultivation  all  the  lafid 
that  is  fit  for  it. 

'flte  late  empress  of  Russia  adopted  both  these 
means  of  increasing  the  populaticwi  in  her  do- 
minions.    She  encoun^ed  both  manufacturers 
and  culdvatfM^ ;  and  furnished  to  foreigners  of  ei- 
ther description  capital  free  of  all  interest  for  a  cct- 
tain  term  of  years.'     These  well-directed  efforts^ 
added  to  what  had  been  d(me  by  Peter  I.  had,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  considerable  elFect ;  Mtd  the 
Russian  territories,  particularly  the  Asiatic  part  of 
them,  winch  had  slumbered  fiM*  centuries  with  a 
population  nearly  stationary,  or  at  most  increasing 
very  languidly,  seem  to  have  made  a  sudden  start 
of  late  years.     Though  the  population  <A  the  more 
ivinces  of  Siberia  be  still  very  inadequate 
;hness  of  the  soil ;  yet  in  some  of  them 
■t  flourishes  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
t  quantities  of  C(n-n  are  grown.     In  a 


's  View  ofthe  Russian  Empire,  toI.  ii.  p.  343. 
pftl  effect,  perhaps,  of  theve  importations  of  fo- 
is  the  introduction  of  free  laen  instead  of  sUtcs 
rman  industry  instead  of  Russian  ^indolence  i 
'oduclion  of  that  part  of  capital  wtiicb  consists 
ty  would  be  a  very  great  poinl,  tuid  the  cheap* 
iDU&ctures  would  soon  give  the  cultivators  « 
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general  dearth  which  happened  in  1769,  the  prm 
vince  of  Isetsk  was  able,  notwithstanding^  a  scan^ 
iiarvest,  to  supi^y  in  the  usual  mannra  tht  fbundc- 
lies  and  foi^s  of  Ural^  beside  preserving  livin 
the  ik»Tors  c^  famine  all  the  neighboring  proving 
ces.'  And  in  the  territory  of  Krasnoyarsk,  on 
Ihe  shores  of  the  Yenissey,  in  spite  oS  the  indo- 
lence and  drunkenness  Of  the  inhabitants,  the 
abundance  of  com  is  so  great  that  no  instance  hai 
ever  been  known  of  a  general  failure.'  Pajlas 
justly  observes,  if  we  consider  that  Siberia  not 
two  hundred  years  ago  was  a  wilderness  utteriy 
unknown,  and  in  point  of  j>optilatton  was  even  &r 
behind  the  almost  desert  tracts  of  North  America, 
we  may  justly  be  astoni^wd  at  the  present  state  of 
tfiis  part  of  the  world,  and  at  the  mukitudf*  "f  •♦' 
Russian  inhabitants,  who  in  numbers  gre 
ceed  the  natives.* 

When  Pallas  was  in  Siberia,  provisions ! 
fertile  districts,  particularly  in  the  envii 
Krasnoyaifsk,  were  most  extraordinarily 
A  pood,  or  fcMly  pounds,  of  wheaten  flo 

»  Voy.  de  PdUn,  torn.  ni.  p.  lo. 
*  Voy.  de  PidlKS>  eofla.  ir.  pt  3i 
»  Id.  p.-  6. 
vol  i,  p 
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sold  for  about  two-pence  halfpenny,  an  ox  for  five 
or  six  shillings,  and  a, cow  for  three  or  four.' 
This  unnatural  cheapness,  owing  to  a  want  of  vent 
for  the  products  of  the  soil,  was  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal  check  to  the  population.  In  the  period 
which  has  since  elapsed,  the  prices  have  risen  con- 
siderably ;  *  and  we  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  object  principally  wanted  has  been  attained, 
and  that  the  population  proceeds  with  rapid 
strides. 

'  Pallas,  however,, complains,  that  the  intentions 
of  the  empress  respecting  the  peopling  of  Siberia 
were  not  always  well  fulfilled  by  her  subordinate 
agents,  and  that  the  proprietors  to  whose  care  this 
was  left  often  sent  off  colonists,  in  every  respec; 
unfit  ftM-  the  purpwse,  in  regard  to  age,  diseases, 
^t  of  industrious  habits.^  Even  the  Ger- 
:tlers  in  the  districts  near  the  Wolga  are, 
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population  of  a  country,  than  the  importation  of 
men  and  rt'omen  considered  only  with  regard  to 
numbers.     Were  it  possible  at  cmce  to  change  the 
habits  of  a  whole  people,  and  to  direct  its  industry 
at  pleasure,  no  government  would  ever  be  reduc- 
ed to  the  necessity  of  encouraging  foreign  settlers. 
But  to  change  long-existing  habits  is  of  all  enter- 
prises  tlie  most  difficult.     Many  years  must  elapse  ■ 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  befra^ 
the  Siberian  boor  will  possess  the  industry  and 
activity  of  an  EngUsh  laborer.     And  though  the  . 
Russian  government  has  been  incessant  in  its  en- 
deavors to  convert  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Siberia 
to  agriculture ;  yet  many  obstinately  persist  in  bid- 
ding defiance  to  any  attempts  that  can  be  made  to 
wean  them  from  their  injurious  sloth.        ^ 
Many  other  obstacles  concur  to  previ 
rapid  growth  of  the  Russian  colonies  wl 
procreative  power  would  permit.     Somt 
low  countries  of  Siberia  are  unhealthy,  f 
number  of    marshes  which  they   contai 
great  and  wasting  epizootics  are  frequent 


>  Tooke's  Russian  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p«  313. 

■  Voy.  de  Pallas,  torn.  iii.  p.  18.     Though  in  i 

where  the  procreative  power  is  never  fully  calle< 
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the  cattle*  In  the  districts  near  the  Wolga, 
though  the  soil  is  naturally  rich,  yet  droughts  are 
so  frequent,  that  there  is  seldom  more  than  one 
good  harvest  out  of  three. '  TTie  colonists  of  Sa- 
ratof,  after  they  had  been  settled  for  some  years, 
were  obliged  to  remove  on  this  account  to  olher 
cBstncts,  and  the  whole  expense  of  building  their 
•houses,  amounting  to  above  a  million  of  rubles, 
was  remitted  to  them  by  the  empress.*  For  piir- 
poses  either  of  s^ety  or  convenience,  the  houses 
of  each  colony  are  all  built  cont'iguous,  or  nearly  so, 
and  not  scattered  about  upon  the  different  farms. 
A  want  of  room  is  in  consequence  soon  felt  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  village,  while  the 
cBstant  grounds  remain  in  a  state  of  very  imperfect 
r-iilfivfitinn.  On  observing  this  in  the  colony  of 
naia,  Pallas  proposed  that  a  certain  part 
i  removed  by  the  empress  to  other  dis- 
it  the  renwinder  might  be  left  more  at 


ilthy  Beaaona  and  epidemicft  have  but  little  cf- 
, average  poputation  ;  yet  in  new  colonies  which 
ntly  circumstanced  in  this  respect,- tbey  mate* 
:de  ita  progress.  ~ 

IT.  torn  T.  p.41l, 
5 IS,  et  seq. 
^s  Russiui  Empire,  yol.  ii.  p>  S45. 
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their  ease. '     This  proposal  seems  to  [»t>ve  that 
spontaneous  divisions  of  this  kind  did  not  often 
take  place,  and  that  the  children  of  the  colonists 
might  not  always  find  an  easy  mode  of  settling 
themselves,  and  rearing  up  fresh  famihes.     In  the 
flourishing  colony  of  the  Moravian   brethren  in 
Sarepta,  it  is  said  that  the  young  pe(^le  cannot 
marry  without  the  consent  of  their  priests ;  and 
that  their,  consent  is  not  in  geneisd  granted  till 
late.*     It  would  appear,  therefcre,  that  amoDg  the 
obstacles  to  the  increase  of  population,  eren  in 
these  new  colonies  the  preventive  check  has  its 
share.     Population  can  never  increase  with  great 
rapidity  but  when  the  price  of  common  labor  is 
very  high,  as  in  America ;  and  from  the  state  of 
society  in  this  part  of  the  Russian  t«rritoi 
the  consequent  want  of  a  }M*oper  vent  for 
duce  of  industry,  this  effect,  which  usually 
panics  new  colonies,  and  is  essential  to  th< 
growth,  does  not  take  j^ce  in  atiy  cons 
degree. 


I  Voy.dc  Pallas,  tom. 
*  Id.  p.  175. 
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Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  the  Turkish  Do- 
minions  and  Persia. 


IN  the  Aaatic  parts  of  the  Turkish  do-- 
minions  it  will  not  be  difficult,  from  the  accounts 
of  travellCTs,  to  trace  the  checks  to  population  and 
the  causes  of  its  present  decay  ;^  and  as  there  is 
litde  difference  in  the  manners  of  the  Turks^ 
whether  they  Inhabit  Europe  or  Asia,  it  will  not  be 
^^iirth  «,hiie  to  make  them  the  subject  of  distinct 
ration. 

fundamental  cause  of  the  low  state  of  po- 
1  in~  Turkey,  compared  with  its  extent  oi 
T,  b  undoubtedly  the  nature  of  the  go- 
ut. Its  tyranny,  its  feeUeDess,  its  had  laws, 
■se  administrati<m  of  them,  with  the  conse- 
isecurity  of  property,  throw  such  obstacles 
'ay  of  agriculture  that  the  means  of  subsist- 
;  necessarily  decreasing  yearly,  and  with 
f  course,  the  number  of  people.  The  miri, 
;ral  land-tax,  paid  to  the  sultan  is  in  itself 
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moderate  ;^  but  by  abuses  inherent  m  the  Turkish 
government,  the  pachas  and  their  agents  have 
found  out  the  means  of  rendering  it  ruinous. 
Though  they  cannot  absolutely  alter  the  impost 
which  has  been  established  by  the  sultan,  tl»ey 
have  introduced  a  multitude  of  changes,  which 
without  the  name  produce  all  the  effects  of  an 
augmentation.*  In  Syria,  according  to  Volney, 
having  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  land  at  their  dis^- 
sal,  they  clog  their  concessions  H-ith  burthensome 
conditions,  and  exact  the  half,  and  sometimes  even 
two-thirds  of  the  crop.  When  the  harvest  is  over, 
they  cavil  about  losses,  and  as  they  have  the  power 
in  their  hands,  they  carry  off  what  they  think 
proper.     If  the  season  fail  they  still  exact  the  same 

sum,  and  expose  every  thing  that  the  poor  ■"■ * 

possesses  to  sale.  To  these  constant  oppi 
are  added  a  thousand  accidental  extortions, 
times  a  whole  village  is  laid  lender  contribu 
some  real  or  imaginary  offence.  Arbitra 
sents  are  exacted  on  the  accession  of  eacV 
nor ;  grass,  barley,  and  straw,  are  demandei 
horses  ;  and  commissions  are  multiplied, 
soldiers  who  carry  the  orders  may  live  u 


'Voy.de  Volney,  torn.  ii.c.  xxxvu.p.  373.  (8vi 
»  Voy. dc  Volney,  torn.  ii.  c.xxxvii.  p.  373.  (Svi 
p4 
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Starving  peasants,  whom  tliey  treat  with  th^  most 
brutal  insolence  and  injustice.' 

The  consequence  of  these  depredations  is  that 
the  pocN'er  class  of  inhabitants,  ruined,  and  unable 
any  longer  to  pay  the  miri,  become  a  burden  to. 
the  village,  ca:  fly  into  the  cities ;  but  the  miri  is, 
unalteraUe,  and  the  sum  to  be  levied  must  be 
found  somewhere.  The  portion  of  those  who  3K: 
Uius  driven  from  dteir  homes  falls  cm  the  remain- 
iDg  inhabitants,  whose  burden,  thou^  at  first 
light,  now  becomes  insupportable.  If  they  should 
b^  vi^ted  by  two  years  of  drcmght  and  famine^ 
the  whole  village  is  ruined  and  abandoned ;  and 
the  tax  which  it  should  Have-  paid  is  levied  on  the 
neighboring  lands.' 

"^ — me  mode  of  proceecting  takes  place  with 

the  tax  on  the  Christians,  which  has  been; 

these  means  from  three,  five,  and  eleven 

it  which  it  was  first  fixed,  to  thirty- five 
which  absolutely  impoverishes  those  on 

is  levied,  and  obliges  them  to  Icttve  the 
It  has  been  remarked  that  these  cxac- 

e  made  a  rapid  |R-ogress  duiing  the  last 


Voy.  de  Volney,  torn.  ii.  c.  xxuvti^ 
Id.  c.  xxxvii.  p.  37J. 
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forty  years,  from  which  time  are  dated  the  decline 
of  agriculture,  tlie  dept^ulation  of  the  country^ 
and  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  specie  car- 
ried to  Constantinople.' 

The  peasants  are  every  where  reduced  to  a  lit- 
tle flat  cake  of  barley  or  dourra,  onions,  lentils,  and 
water.  Not  to  lose  any  part  of  theit-  com,  they 
leave  in  it  all  sorts  of  wild  grain,  «4iich  often  pro- 
duces bad  consequences.  In  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  and  NablonI,  in  time  of  dearth,  they 
gath»  the  acorns  from  the  oaks,  which  they  e^ 
^fter  boiling  or  roi^ting  them  on  the  ashes.* 

By  a  natural  consequence  of  this  miser}',  the 
^  of  cultivation  is  in  the  most  deplorable  state. 
The  husbandman  is  almost  without  in^ruments, 
and  those  he  has  are  very  bad.     His  plou 
frequently  no  more  than  the,  branch  of  a  trc 
below  a  fork,  and  used  without  wheels, 
ground  is  tilled  by  asses  and  cows;  rare 
oxen,  whiiA   would   bespeak  too  much  ri 
In  the  districts  exposed  to  the  Arabs,  as  ii 
lestine,  the  countr)'nian  must  sow  with  his 
ket  in  his  hand  ;  smA  scarcely  does  the  com 
yellow  before  it  is  reaped  and  concealed  ir 


•  Voy.  de  Volncy,  tora.  ii.  ch.  xxxvii.  p.  376. 
'  Id.  p.  377. 
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terraneous  caverns.  As  little  as  possible  is  em- 
ployed for  seed  com,  because  the  peasants  sow  no 
more  than  is  barely  necessary  for  their  subsis- 
tence.  Their  whole  industry  is  limited  to  a  sup- 
ply  of  their  immediate  wants ;  and  to  procure  a 
little  bread,  a  few  onions,  a  blue  shirt,  and  a  bit  of 
woollen,  much  labor  is  not  necessary.  "  The 
•  "  peasant  lives  therefore  in  distress ;  but  at  least 
"  he  does  not  enrich  his  tyrants,  and  the  avarice 
"  of  despotism  is  its  o^vn  punishment.'" 

Tliis  picture  which  is  drawn  by  Volney,   in 

describing  the  state  of  the  peasants  in  Syria,  seems 

to  be  confirmed  by  all  the  other  travellers  in  these 

countries ;  and,  according  to  Eton,  it  represents 

wry  nearly  the  condition  of  the  peasants  in  the 

1  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions.'     Uni- 

the  offices  of  every  denomination  are  set 

)ublic  sale,  and  in  the  intrigues  of  the  se- 

jy  which  the  disposal  of  all  places  is  regu- 

very  thing  is  done  by  means  of  bribes. 

chas  in  consequence,  who  are  sent  into  the 

es,  exert  to  the  utmost  their  power  of  es- 

but  are  always  outdone  by  the  officers 


Voy.  de  Volney,  torn.  ii.  c.  xxxvii.  p-  379. 
Eton's  Turkish  Emp.  c.viii.  2d  edit.  1799. 
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i  immediately  below  them,  who,  in  their  turn,  leave 

I  room  for  their  subordinate  agents.  * 

The  pacha  must  raise  money  to  pay  the  tribute 
and  also  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  purchase  of 
his  office,  $up]>ort  his  dignity,  and  make  a  provi- 
sion in  case  of  accidents ;  and,  as  all  power,  both 
military  and  civil,  centres  in  his  person  from  his 
representing  the  sultan,  the  means  are  at  his  dis- 
cretion, and  the  quickest  are  invariably  considered 
as  the  best*  Uncertain  of  to-morrow,  he  treats 
his  province  as  a  mere  transient  possession,  and 
endeavors  to  reap,  if  possible,  in  one  day,  the  fruit 
of  many  years,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  his 
successor,  or  the  injury  that  he  may  do  to  the  per- 
manent revenue.^ 

The  cultivator  is  necessarily  more  expos 
these  extortions  than  the  inhabitants  o 
towns.  From  the  nature  of  his  emploi 
he  is  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  productions  of 
culture  do  not  admit  of  being  easily  cone 
The  tenure  of  the  land  and  the  right  of  si 
^on  are  besides  uncertain.  When  a  fathe 
the  inheritance  reverts  to  the  sultan,  and  the 


"  Eton's  Turk.  Emp.  c.  ii.p.  55. 

'  Vof .  de  Volneyi  tom.  \\,  c.  xxxiii.  p.  3 

'  Id.  p.  350. 
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dren  can  only  redeem  the  succession  by  a  conside- 
rable sum  of  money.  These  coouderations  natu- 
rally occasuMi  an  indifference  to  landed  estates. 
The  country  is  deserted,  and  each  person  is  desi- 
rous of  flying  to  the  towns,  where  he  will  not  only 
in  general  meet  with  better  treatment,  but  may 
hope  to  acquire  a  species  of  wealth  which  he  can 
more  easily  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  his  rapacious 


To  com^dete  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  a  maxi- 
mum is  m  many  cases  established,  and  t^  pea- 
sants are  obliged  to  furnish  the  towns  with  com 
at  a  fixed  price.     It  is  a  maxim  of  Turkish  po- 
licy, originating  in  the  feebleness  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the   fear  of  popular  tumults,  to  keep 
ice  of  com  low  in  all  the   considerable 
In  the  case  of  a  failure  in  the  harvest^ 
person  who  possesses  any  com  is  (rfaliged 
it  at  the  price  fixed,  under  pain  of  death ;  and 
;  be  none  in  the  neighborhood,  other  districts 
isacked  for  it*.   'When  Constantinople  is  in 
f  provisions,  ten  provinces  are  perhaps  &m- 
CA'asupi^y.^  At  Damascus,  duringthescar- 


'  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn.  ii.  c.xxzvi.  p.  269. 
'  Id.  c.  xxxviii.  p.  38. 
'  Id.  G.  xxxiii.  p.  34S. 
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city  in  1784,  the  people  paid  only  one  penny  fer- 
thii^  a  pound  ifx  their  bread,  while  the  peasants  in 
the  villages  were  absolutely  dying  with  hunger.' 

The  effect  of  such  a  system  of  government  on  . 
agriculture  need  not  be  insisted  upon.  The  causes 
of  the  decreasing  means  of  subsistence  are  but  too 
obvious ;  and  the  checks  which  keep  the  popula- 
tion down  to  the  level  of  these  decreasing  resour- 
ces may  be  traced  with  nearly  equal  certainty ; 
and  will  appear  to  include  almost  every  species  of 
vice  and  misery  that  is  known. 

It  is  observed  in  general  that  die  Christian  fami- 
lies consist  cX  a  greater  number  of  children  than 
the  Mahometan  £imilies  where  polygamy  prevails*. 
This  is  an  extraordinary,  feet ;  because  though  po- 
lygamy, from  the  unequal  distribution  of  women 
which  it  occasions,  be  natur^y  unfavorable  t( 
populadon  of  a  whble  country  ;  yet  the  individ 
who  are  able  to  support  a  plurality  of  wives  01 
certmnly  in  the  natural  course  of  things  to  ha 
greater  number  of  children  than  those  who  are 
fined  to  one.     The  way  in  which  Volney  pr 
pally  accounts  ior  this  fact  is  that,  from  the  j 


*  Voy.  rfc  Volney,  tom.  li.  c.  ^xviii.  p,  381. 

*  Eton's  Turkish  Emp.  c.  vii.  p.  375. 
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tice  of  polygamy,  and  very  early  marriages,  the 
Turks  are  enervated  while  young,  and  impotence 
at  thirty  is  very  common. '  Eton  notices  an  unnatu- 
ral vice  as  prevailing  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
among  the  common  people,  and  considers  it  as  one 
of  the  checks  to  the  population  ;•  but  the  five 
|)rincipal  causes  of  depopulation  which  he  enume- 
rates, are, 

1.  The  plague,  from  which  the  empire  is  never 
entirely  free. 

2.  Those  terrible  disorders  which  almost  always 
follow  it,  at  least  in  Asia. 

3.  Epidemic  and  endemic  maladies  in  Asia 
which  make  as  dreadful  ravages  as  the  plague  it- 
self," and  which  frequentij'  visit  that  part  of  the  em- 
pire- 
Famine. 

And  lasdy,  the  sicknesses  which  always  fbl- 
famine,  and  which  occasion  a  much  greater 
ilily.. 

:  afterwards  giv6s  a  more  particular  account 
;  devastations  of  the  plague  in  different  parts 
;  empire,  and  concludes  by  observing,  that  if 


'  Voy.  dc  Volncy,  torn.  ii.  c.  xl.  p.  44J.. 
'  Eton's  Turkish  Emp.  c.  vii.  p.  37S. 
»  Id.  p.  26*. 
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the  number  of  the  Mahometans  have  decreased, 
this  cause  alone  is  adequate  to  the  effect, ;  and  that 
things  going  on  in  their  present  train,  the  Turkish 
population  will  be  extinct  in  another  century."  But 
this  inference,  and  the  calculations  which  relate  to  ' 
it,  are  without  doubt  erroneous.     The  increase  of 
population  in  the  intervals  of  these  periods  of  mor- 
tality is  probably  greater  than  he  is  aw'are  of.     At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remarl;ed  that  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  industry  of  the  husbandman  is  con- 
fined to  the  supply  of  his  necessary  wants,  where 
he  sows  only  to  prevent  himself  from  starving,  and 
is  unable  to  accumulate  any  surplus  produce,  a 
great  loss  of  jftople  is  not  easily  recovered,  as  tlie 
natural  effects  from  the  diminished  numbers  can- 
not be  felt  in  the  same  ^degree  as  in  countries 
where  industry  prevails,  and  property  is  secu 
According  to  the  Persian  legislator,  Zoroi 
to  planta  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  chi 
are  meritorious  acts ;  but  it  appears  from  th 
cmmt  of  travellers,  that  many  among  the  1 
classes  of  people   cannot  easily  attain  the 
species  of  merit ;  and  in  this  instance  as  in  i 


>  Eton's  Turkish  Emp.  < 
»  Id.  p.  380. 
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beriess  others,  tlie  private  interest  of  the  individual 
corrects  the  errors  of  the  legislator.  SirJt^nChw- 
din  says,  that  iiKitrimony  in  Persia  is  very  expen- 
sive and  that  only  men  of  estates  will  venture  uptm 
it,  lest  it  prove  their  ruin.'  The  Russian  travel- 
lers seem  to  confirm  this  account,  and  observe 
that  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  obliged  to 
defer  marriage  till  late  ;  and  that  it  is  only  among 
the  rich  that  this  union  takes  place  early.s' 

The  dreadful  ccmvulsions  to  whit:h  Persia  has 
been  continually  subject  for  many  hundred  years 
must  have  been  fatal  to  her  agriculture.  The 
periods  of  repose  from  external  wars  and  internal 
commotions  have  been  short  and  fev,  and  even  du- 
ring the  times  of  profound  peace,  the  frontier  }m> 
vinces  have  been  constantly  subject  to  the  rav^s 
e  Tartars. 

tie  effect  of  this  state  of  thii^  is  such  as  mi^t 
tpected.  The  prc^rtion  of,  uncultivated  to 
vated  land  in  Per^,  Sir  John  Chardin  states 
:  ten  to  one ;'  and  the  mode  in  which  the  of- 
i  (^  the  Shah  and  private  owners  let  out  their 


ir  John  Chardin's  Travels.    Harris'  Collect,  b.  jii. 

p.  870. 

tecouT.  Buss.  tnm.  ii-  p.  S93, 

hardin's  Travels.  Harris'  Collect,  b.  iti.c.  ii.  p. 902 
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lands  to  husbandmen  is  not  that  which  is  best 
calculated  to  reanimate  industry.  The  grain  in 
Persia  is  besides  much  subject  to  be  destroyed 
by  hail,  droughts,  locusts,  and  odier  bisects,*  which 
probably  tends  rather  to  discourage  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  plague  does  not  extend  to  Persia ;  but  the 
small-pox  is  mentioned  by  the  Rusuan  travellers 
as  making  very  fatal  ravages.  *     - 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  enter  more  minute- 
ly on  the  checks  to  population  in  Perm,  as  they 
seem  to  be  nearly  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  just  described  in  .the  Tui^ish  dcuninitHis. 
The  superitff  destruction  of  the  league,  in  Tuitey, 
is  perhaps  nearly  balanced  by  the  greater  frequency 
of  internal  commotions  in  Persia. 


>  ChardiD's  Travels.  Harris'  Collect,  b.i: 
*  DecQuv.  Russ.  tarn.  ii.  p.  377. 
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IN  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  the  Indian  le- 
^slator,  which  Sir  Wm.  Jones  has  translated  and 
called  the  Institutes  of  Hindu  Law,  marriage  is 
very  greatly  encourage,  and  a  male  heir  is  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  the  first  impcfftance. 

"  By  a  son  a  man  obtains  victory  over  all  pco- 
"  pie ;  by  a  son's  son  he  enjoys  immortality ;  and 
"  afterwards  by  the  son  of  that  grandson  he  reach- 
'•  es  the  stJar  abode." 

ince  the  son  delivers  his  fether  firom    the 

,  named  Put,  he  was  therefore  called  puttra, 

Brahma  himself."* 

long  the  different  nuptial  rites,  Menu  has 

ed  particular  qualities  to  each. 


•  Wm.  Jones'  Works,  vol,  iii.  c.  ix.  p.  354.  Speak- 
Ihe  Indian  laws,  the  Abbe  Raynal  aays,  "  La  popu- 
n  cBt  un  devoir  primitif,  un  ordre  de  la  nature  si 
:,  que  la  loi  permet  de  tromper,  de  mentir,  de  se 
irer  pour  favoriser  un  marriai^."  Hist,  des  Indes> 
l.i.p.  81,  6vo.  10  vols.     Paris  179S, 
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"  A  son  of  a  Brdhmi,  or  wife  by  the  first  cerc- 
"  mony,  redeems  from  sin,  if  he  perform  virtuous 
"  acte,  ten  ancestors,  ten  descendants,  and  himself, 
**  the  twenty-first  person." 

"  A  son  txHii  of  a  wife  by  the  Daiv^  nuptials 
*'  redeems  seven  and  seven,  in  higher  and  low- 
"  er  degrees ;  of  a  wife  by  the  jirsha,  three  and 
*'  three ;  of  a  wife  by  the  Prajdpatya,  six  and 

*'  MX."l 

A  housekeeper  is  con^dered  as  of  the  most 
eminent  order.  "  The  divine  sages,  the  manes, 
"  the  gt}ds,  the  spirits,  and  guests,  pray  bx  be- 
"  nefits  to  masters  of  families."*  An  elder  Imo- 
ther  not  mairied  before  the  younger,  is  mentioned 
among  the  persons  who  are  particularly  to  be 
Aunned.* 

Such  ordinances  would  naturally  cause  nu 
to  be  considered  as  a  religious  duty ;  yet  it 
to  be  rather  a  succession  of  male  heirs,  than 
numerous  progeny,  that  is  the  object  so 
desired. 

"  The  father  having  begotten  a  son  disc! 
"  his  debt  to  his  own  pn^enitors." 


»  Sir  Win,  Jones*  Works,  vol.  iU.c 
•  Id.  p.  130. 
*Id.p.  141. 

q2 
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*'  That  son  alone  by  whose  birth  he  discharges 
*'  the  debt,  and  dirough  n4iom  he  attains  immcw- 
"  tality  was  begotten  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  all  the 
"  rest  are  considered  by  the  wise  as  begotten  from 
"  Jove  of  pleasure."* 

A  widow  is  on  some  occasions  allowed  to  have 
one  son  by  the  brother,  or  some  ^pointed  kins- 
man of  the  deceased  husband,  but  on  no  account 
a  second.  "  The  first  object  of  the  appointment 
"  being  obtained  according  to  law,  both  the  brother 
"  and  the  sister  must  live  t<^therlike  a  &ther  and 
*'  daughter  by   affinity."* 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  ordinances  of  Menu, 
sensuality  of  all  kin^  is  strongly  reprobated,  and 
chastity  inculcated  as  a  religious  duty. 

nan  by  the  attachment  of  his  organs  to 
J  pleasures  inciu^  certain  guilt  j  but  hav- 
dioily  subdued  them  he  thence  attains 
ily  bliss." 

latever  man  may  obtain  all  those  gratifica- 
or  whatever  man  may  resign  them  com- 
',  the  resignation  of  all  pleasures  is  fer  bet- 
Ji  the  attainment  of  them." ' 


iVilliam  Jones'  WoAs,  ml.  Ui.  c.  Ik.  p.  340. 

.  343. 
.  ii.  p.  96. 
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It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  passages 
might  in  some  degree,  tend  to  counteract  those 
encouragements  to  increase  which  have  been 
before  mentioned,  and  might  prompt  some  re- 
ligious  persons  to  desist  from  further  indulgences 
when  they  had  obtained  one  son,  or  to  remain 
more  contented  than  they  otlwrwise  would  have 
been  in  an  unmarried  state.  Strict  and  absf^ute 
chastity  seems  indeed  to  supercede  the  obligaUon 
of  having  descendants. 

"  Many  thousands  of  Brahmens  having  avoid- 
"  ed  sensuality  from  their  early  youth,  and  having 
"  left  no  issue  in  their  &milies,  have  ascended 
"  nevertheless  to  h^tven." 

"  And  like  those  abstemious  men,  a  vii 
"  wife  ascends  to  heaven  though  she  have  no 
"  if  after  the  decease  of  her  lord  she  devot 
"  self  to  pious  austerity." ' 

The  ^rmission  to  a  brother  or  other  kii 
to  nuse  up  an  heir  for  the  deceased  husband, 
has  been  noticed,  extends  only  to  women  < 
servile  class.'     Those  of  the  higher  class* 


>  Sir  Wm.  Jones'  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  y.  p.  321 
*  Id.  c.ix.  p.  343. 
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not  even  to  pronounce  the  name  of  another  man, 
but  to 

"  Continue  ,  tDI  death  foipving  all  injuries, 
"  performing  harsh  duties,  avoiding  every  sensual 
"  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  practising  the  incom- 
*'  parable  rules  of  virtue."' 

Beside  these  .strictrprecepts  relating  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  passions,  other  circumstances 
would  perhaps  concur  to  prevent  the  full  efect  of 
the  ordinances  which  encourage  marriage. 

The  division  of  the  people  into  classes,  and 

the  continuance  of  the  same  profession  in  the  same 

family  would  be  the  means  of  pointing  out  to  each 

individual,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner,  his  fu- 

prospects  respecting  a  livelihood ;  and  from 

^ns  of  his  father  he  would  be  easily  enabled  ~ 

i^  whether  he  could  support  a  family  by  the 

employment.     And  though  when  a  man  can- 

;ain  a  subsistence  in  the  employments  appro- 

;  to  his  class,  it  is  allowable  for  him,  under 

in  restrictions,  to  seek  it  in  another ;  yet  some 

of  disgrace  seems  to  attach  to  this  expedient, 

it  is  not  probable  that  many  persons  would 

y  with  the  certain  prospect  of  being  obliged 

Sir  Willi«m  Jones'  Worka,  vol.  iii.  c.  v.  p.  32'- 
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thus  to  fall  from  their  class,  and  to  lower  in  so 
mailed  a  manner  their  condition  in  life. 

In  addition  to  thi&,  the  choice  of  a  wife  seems 
to  be  a  point  of  considerable  difficulty.  A  man 
might  remain  unmarried  for  some  time  before  he 
could  find  exactly  such  a  companion  as  the  leg^- 
lator  prescribes.  Ten  families  of  a  certain  de- 
scription, be  they  ever  so  great,  or  ever  so  rich  in 
kine,  goats,  sheep^  goL<^  and  grain,  are  studiously 
to  be  avoided.  Girls  with  too  little  or  too  much 
hwr,  who  are  too  talkative,  who  have  bad  eyes,  - 
a  disagreeable  name,  or  any  kind  of  sickness,  who 
have  no  brother,  or  whose  father  b  not  well  known, 
are  all,  with  many  others,  excluded ;  and  the  choice 
will  appear  to  be  in  some  degree  confined  whe"  ■' 
must  necessarily  rest  upon 

"  A  girl  whose  form  has  no  defect  j  who  ha 
"  agreeable  name ;  who  walks  gracefiilly,  lik 
"  phenicopteros,  or  a  young  elephant ;  whose 
"  and  teeth  are  moderate  respectively  in  quar 
"  and  size ;  whose  body  has  exquisite  softnes; 

It  is  observed  that  a  woman  of  the  servile  c 
is  not  mentioned,  even  in  the  recital  of  any 


^  Sir  WilliunJoDCs' Works,  vol.  m.  c.  iii.  p.  13( 
q* 
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cient  story,  as  the  wife  of  a  Brahmen  or  of  a  Csha- 
triya,  though  in'  the  greatest  difficulty  to  find  a 
suitable  match;  which  seems  to  imply  that  such  a 
difficulty  might  sometimes  occur.' 

Another  obstacle  to  marriuge  arising  from  the 
Hindoo  custom  is,  that  an  elder  brother  who  does 
not  marry  seems  in  a  manner  to  confine  ull  his 
other  brothers  to  the  same  state ;  for  a  younger 
brother  who  marries  before  the  •elder  incurs  dis- 
grace, and  is  mentioned  among  the  persons  who 
ought  to  be  shunned.* 

The  character  which  the  legislator  draws  of  the 

manners  and  disposition  of  the  women  in  India  is 

most  extremely  iinfavorsble.     Among  many  other 

ges  expressed  with  equ;tl  sev>erity,  he  ob- 

s  that, 

Through  their  passion  for  men,  their  mutable 
iper,  their  want  of  settled  affection,  and  their 
verse  nature,  (let  them  be  guarded  in  this 
rid  ever  so  well,)  they  soon  become  alienated 
m  their  husbands." 
lis  character,  if  true,  probably  proceeded  from 


Sir  Wm.  Jones'  Works,  vol,  iti.  c.  iii.  p.  ISl, 

Id.  p.  141. 

Id.  c.  ix.  p.  337. 
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Aeir  never  being  allowed  the  smallest  degree  of 
liberty,*  and  from  the  state  of  degradation  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  the  practice  of  pcdygamy ; 
but  however  this  may  be,  such  passages  tend 
strongly  to  show  that  illicit  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  was  frequent  notwithstanding  the  laws 
against  adultery.  These  laws  are  noticed  as  not 
relating  to  the  wives  of  public  dancers  or  angers, 
or  of  such  base  men  as  lived  by  the  intrigues  of 
their  wives;*  a  proof  that  these  characters  were 
not  uncommon,  and  were  to  a  certain  degree  per- 
mitted.  Add  to  this,'  that  the  practice  of  poly^> 
my^  amoi^  the  rich  would  sometimes  render  it 
difficult  for  the  lower  classes  of  people  to  obtain 
wives ;  and  this  difficulty  would  probably  fall  par- 
ticularly  hard  on  tiiose  who  were  reduced  to 
condition  of  slaves. 

From  all  these  circumstances  combined, 
seems  probable  thi^t  among  the  checks  to  \ia\i\ 
tion  in  India  the  preventive  check  would  have 
fiiare ;  but  from  the  prevailing  habits  and  qiini 
of  the  people  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 


'  Sir  William  Jones' Works,  vol.  iii.  c.y.  p.3l9. 
•  Id.  c.  viii.  p.  325. 
5  Id.  c.  ix.  p.  346,  347. 
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tendency  to  early  marriages  was  still  always  predo- 
minant, and  in  general  prompted  every  person  to 
enter  into  this  state  who  could  look  forward  to  the 
slightest  chance  of  being  able  (b  maintain  a  family. 
The  .natural   cousequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
lower  classes  of  people  were  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  most 
frugal  and  scanty  mode  of  subsistence.     This  fru- 
gality was  still  further  increased,  and  extended  in 
some  degree  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  by 
its  being  considered  as  an  eminent  virtue. '     The 
population  would  thus  be  pressed  hard  against  the 
limits  of  the  means  of  subsistence,'and  the  food  of 
the  country  would  be  meted  out  to  the  major  part 
r.f  the  people  in  the  smallest  shares  that  could  sup- 
life.     In  such  a  state  of  things  every  failtu^ 
he  crops  from  unfevorable  seasons  would  be 
most  severely ;  and  India,  as  mig^t  be  ex- 
ed,  has  in  all  ages  been  subject  to  the  most 
dful  famines. 

.  part  of  the  ordinances  of  Menu  is  expressly 
cated  to  the  consideration  of  times  of  distress, 
instruclioDj  are  given  to  the  different  classes 

Sir  William  Jones'  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  133. 
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re^>ecting  dieir  conduct  during  these  periods. 
Brahmens  pining  with  hunger  and  want  are  fre- 
quently mentioned ;'  and  certain  ancient  and  virtu- 
ous characters  are  described,  who  had  done  im- 
pure and  unlawful  acts,  but  who  were  considered 
by  the  legislator  as  justified  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tremities to  which  they  were  reduced. 

"  Ajigarta  dying  with  hunger,  was  going  to 
"  des^y  his  own  son  by  selling  him  for  some  cattle ; 
"  yet  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime,  for  he  only  sought 
"  a  remedy  against  famishing." 

"  Vamadeva,  who  well  new  right  and  wrong, 
"  was  by  no  means  rendered  impure,  though  de- 
"  sirous,  when  oppressed  by  hunger,  of  eating  the 
'*  flesh  of  dogs." 

"  Viswamitra  too,  than  whom  none  knew  betti 
"  the  distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice,  resolve 
"  when  he  was  perishing  with  hunger,  to  eat  i\ 
"  haunch  of  a  dog  which  he  had  received  from 
"  Chandala."* 

If  these  great  and  virtuous  men  of  the  highei 
class,  whom  all  persons  were  under  the  obligatia 
of  assisting,  could  be  reduced  to  such  extremitie; 


<   Sir  William  Jones'  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  iv.  p.  165. c. 
p.  397. 
»  Id.  c.  X.  p.  397,  398. 
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we  may  easily  conjecture  what  must  have  been  the 
sufieniigs  of  the.  lowest  class. 

Such  passages  clearly  prove  the  existence  of 
seasons  of  the  most  severe  distress,  at  the  eariy 
period  when  these  ordinances  were  composed ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  they  have  occurred  at  ir- 
regular intervals  ever  since.  One  of  the  Jesuits  says 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  describe  the  mise- 
ry  to  which  he  was  witness  during  the  two  years 
famine  in  1737  and  1738;'  but  the  description 
whiL-h  he  gives  of  it,  and  of  the  mortality  which 
it  occasioned,  is  sufficiently  dreadful  without  fur- 
ther detail.  Another  Jesuit  speaking  more  genaal- 
ly,  says,  "  Every  year  we  baptize  a  thousand  chil- 
"  dren  whom  their  parents  can  no  longer  feed,  or 
'  who,  being  likely  to  die,  are  sold  to  us  by  rfieir  ; 
'  mothers  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them."* 

The  positive  checks  to  population  would  of 
:ourse  fall  principally  upon  the  Sudra  class,  and 
hose  still  more  miserable  beings  who  are  the  out- 
:asts  of  all  the  classes,  and  are  not  even  suffered  to 
ive  within  the  towns.* 


>Lettre8  F.dif.  torn.  xiv.  p.  178. 
»  Lei!  eS  '  dif.  torn.  xiv.  p.  284. 
•  Sir  William  Jones'  Works,  vol.  i 
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On  this  part  of  the  population  the  epidenTics 
which  are  the  consequences  of  indigence  and  )>ad 
nourishment,  and  the  mortality  among  young  chiU 
dren.  would  necessarily  make  great  ravages  ;  and 
thousands  of  these  unhappy  wretches  would  pro- 
bably be  swept  off  in  a  period  of  scarcity,  before 
any  considerable  degree  of  want  had  reached  the 
middle  classes  of  the  society.  The  Abbe  Raynal 
says,  on  what  authcM'ity  I  know  not,  that  when  the 
crops  of  rice  feil  the  huts  of  these  poor  outcasts 
are  set  on  fire,  and  the  flying  inhabitants  shot  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  grounds,  that  they  may  not  con- 
sume any  part  of  the  produce.* 

The  difficulty  of  rearing  a  family  even  among 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society,  or  the 
fear  of  sinking  from  their  cast,  has  driven  the  peo- 
ple in  some  parts  of  India  to  adopt  the  most  cruel 
expedients  to  prevent  a  numerous  offspring.  In  a 
tribe  on  the  frontiers  of  Junapore,  a  district  of  the 
province  of  Benares,  the  practice  of  destroying  fe- 
male  iniants  has  been  fully  substantiated.  ITie 
mothers  were  compelled  to  starve  them.  The 
reason  that  the  people  gave  for  this  cruel  practice 

^  Hist,  des  Indes,tom.  i.  liv.  i.p.  97.  8to.  10  vols.  Pa- 
.  liB,  179S, 
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was  the  great  expense  of  procuring  suitable  matches 
for  their  daughters.  One  village  only  furnished 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  in  this  village  seve- 
ral old  maids  were  living. 

It  will  naturally  occur  that  the  race  could  not  be 
continued  upon  this  principle ;  but  it  appeared  that 
the  particular  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
the  intermarriages  with  other  tribes  were  sufficient 
for  this  purpose.  Our  East  India  Company 
obliged  these  people  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
not  to  continue  this  inhuman  practice,  i 

On  the  coast  of  Malabar  the  Nayrs  do  not  enter 
into  regular  marriages,  and  the  right  of  inheritance 
and  succession  rests  in  the  mother  of  the  brother, 
or  otherwise  goes  to  the  sister's  son,  the  father  of 
the  child  being  always  considered  as  uncertain. 

Among  the  Brahmens,  when  there  are  Tnore 
brothers  than  one,  only  the  elder  or  eldest  of  them 
marries.  The  brothers  who  thus  maintain  celi- 
bacy cohabit  with  Nayr  women  without  marriage 
in  the  way  of  the  Nayrs.  If  the  eldest  brother  has 
not  a  son  then  the  next  brother  marries. 

Among  the  Nayrs,  it  is  the  custom  for  one 


^  Asiatic  Researchesi  vol.  iv.  p.  354. 
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Nayr  woman  to  have  attached  to  her  two  males, 
or  four,  or  perhaps  more. 

The  lower  casts,  such  as  carpenters,  ir<m-smiths, 
and  others,  have  iallen  into  the  imitation  of  their 
superiors,  with  this  diflference,  that  the  jomt  con- 
cern in  one  woman  b  confined  to  brothers  and 
male  relations  by  blood,  to  the  end  that  no  aliena- 
tion may  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  succes- 
sion. ' 

Montesquieu  tak^  notice  of  this  custom  of 
the  Nayrs  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  accounts 
for  it  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  adopted  in  or- 
der to  weaken  the  &mily  ties  of  this  cast,  that  as 
soldiers  they  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  caUs  of  their  profession ;  but  I  should  think 
that  it  originated  more  probably  in  a  fear  of  the 
poverty  arising  from  a  large  family,  particularly 
as  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
other  classes.* 

In  Tibet,  accordir^  to  Turner's  late  account 
of  it,  a  custom  of  this  kind  prevails  generally. 
Without  pretending  absolutely  to  determine  the 
question  of  its  ori^n,  Mr.  Turner  leans  to  the 


'  Asiatic  Researcliea,  toI.  v.  p.  U. 
■  Esprit  det  Loix,  Ut.  xvi.  c.  5, 
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supposition  tiiat  it  arose  fix)m  the  fear  of  a  popu- 
lation too  great  for  an  unfertile  country.  From 
travelling  much  in  the  east  he  had  probably  been 
led  to  observe  the  effects  necessarily  resulting  from 
an  overflowing  population,  and  is  in  consequence 
one  amoi^  the  veiy  few  writers  who  see  these  ef- 
fects in  their  true  light.  He  expresses  himself 
very  strongly  on  this  subject,  and,  in  reference  to 
the  custom  above  mentioned,  says,  "  It  certainly 
"  appears  that  a  superabundant  population  in  an 
"  unfertile  country  must  be  the  greatest  of  all  ca- 
"  lamities,  and  produce  eternal  warfare  or  eternal 
"  want.  Either  the  most  active  and  the  most 
"  able  part  of  the  coramunity  must  be  compelled 
"  to  emigrate,  and  to  become  soldiers  of  fortune, 
"  or  merchants  of  chance  ;  or  else  if  they  retnain 
V  at  home  be  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  fiimine  in  con- 
"  sequence  of  some  accidental  failure  in  their 
"  scanty  crops.  By  thus  linking  whole  families 
"  together  in  ttie  matrimonial  yoke,  the  too  rapid 
'*  increase  of  population  was  perhaps  checked,  and 
"  an  alarm  prevented  capable  of  pervading  the 
"  most  fertile  region  upon  the  earth,  and  of  giving 
"  birth  to  the  most  inhuman  and  unnatural  prac- 
"  tice,  in  the  richest,  the  most  productive,  and  the 
"  most  populous  coimtry  in  the  world.     I  allude 
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''to  tbc  empire  of  China,  where  a  mother  not 
"  foreseeing  the  means  of  raising  or  providing  for 

a  numerous  family,  exposes  her  new4x)m  infant 
^^  to  perish  in  the  fields;  a  crime^  however  odious, 
'*^  by  no  means  I  am  assured  unfrequent."* 

In  almost  every  country  trf  die  giobe  indivi- 
thiais  are  impelled  by  considerations  of  private 
interest  to  habits  which  tend  to  repress  the  na- 
tiutal  increase  of  population ;  but  Tibet  is  perhaps 
the  only  country  where  iiiese  habits  are  xmiversal- 
ly  encouraged  -by  the  goverhm«nt,  and  where  to 
repress  rather  than  to  encourage  population  seems 
1o  be  a  public  object. 

In  the  first  career  of  life  the  Bootea  Is  recom- 
mended to  distinction  by  a  continuance  in  a  state 
oif  qelibacy,  as  on  the  contrary  any  matrimonial 
contract  proves  almost  a  certain  hindrance  to  his 
rise  in  rank,  or  his  advancement  to  offices  of  politi- 
cal importance.  Population  is  thus  opposed  by  '  '1 
the  two  powerful  bars  of  ambition  and  religion ; 
and  the  higher  orders  oF  men,  entirety  engrossed 
by  political  or  ^ecclesiasticai  duties,  fcave  to  the 
husbandman  and  laborer,  to  those  who  till  the 


*  Turncr^s  Embassy  to  Tibet,  part  iu  c.  x.  p.  ^Sl. 
Toel  i  f 
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fields  and  live  t^  their  indastiy,  the  ex<^usive 
charge  of  prt^iagatit^  the  species. ' 

Hence  rel^ous  retirement  is  frei^iient,*  and 
the  number  of  monasteries  and  nunneries  is  con- 
»derable.  The  atncteat  laws  exist  to  prevent  a 
woman  from  accidentally  passing  anight  widiin 
the  limits  of  the  ones  or  a  man  witlun  those  of  the 
other ;  and  a  regulation  is  framed  completety  to 
obviaCc  abuse,  and  estabKsh  re^ct  towards  the 
'sacred  orders  of  both  sexes. 

The  nation  is  (Bvided  into  two  cBstinct  and 
separate  classes,  those  who  cany  on  tiie  business 
of  the  world,  and  those  who  htdd  intercourse  with 
heaven.  No  inteiference  of  the  laity  ever  inter- 
rupts the  regulated  duties  «f  (^  clergy.  The  lat- 
ter, t^  mutual  compact,  t^e  charge  of  all  spiritual 
KtAcoDs;  and  the  former  by  llieir  labors  enrich 
ind  populate  fhe  state.* 

But  evMi  ambng  the  laity  the  buuness  of  p»- 
lulatioii  goes  on  vety  coldly.  All  the  tntithers  <^ 
1  fiunily  without  any  restriction  of  age  or  of  num- 
liers  assoGiate  thcnrfortuhes  widi  one  female  who 
is  chosen  by  the  eldest,  and  considered  as  Ac 


*  Tomer's  Embassy,  part  ii.  c.  i.  p.  173. 
•Ibid. 
Turner's  Embassy ,  part  U.  c.  viii,  p.  313. 
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mistresB  of  the  house;  .ttnd  whatever  may  be  the 
pro^tp  of  their  sever^  pursuit^,  the.r^uU  Sows  in- 
tplhe  common  store.  I 

The  number  oi  husbands  U  i>ot  apparently 
{Idiaed  pr  restricted  within  any  limits.  It  some- 
times happens  that  in  a  sni^ll  &mily  there  is  but 
jHie  nuile ;  and  the  number,  Mr.  Turner  s^s, 
may  seldom  exceed  that  which  a  native  of  raidc 
9X.  Teshpo^Loomboo-pointedouttohim  in  aGunily 
ce$ident  in  the  neighhorhood,  in  which  five  bro- 
thers wefCrUien  living  togethw  vrty  happSy  with 
offit  ieioMe  uiq^er  the  same  connubial  compact 
NcN*  is  this  w^  of  leiague  confined  to  the  lower 
i^^s  pf  people  akme,  is  is  found  also  frequently 
in  !^e  most  opulent  families.* 

Jt  is  evident  that  this  custom,  comluned  ;)rith  tbtf 
ejeUtmcy  iof  such  a  numerous  body  of  ecclesias 
^,>mMst^erate  in  the  most  powerful  mannei 
M:a  preventive  check  to  population-  Yet  notwith 
Btw^i^  tlus  exce^ve  chec^,  ft  ,would  appeal 
from  Mr.  Turner's, account  of  the  natural  .rt^iili^ 
of  the  soil,  that  the  popuh^n  is  kept  up  to  th( 
level  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  this  seemi 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  number  of  be^ais  in  Te 

■  Turner's  Embassy,  part  ii.  c.  x.  p.  S4fl,  3S0. 
»  Id.  p.  349. 
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shoo  Loomboo.  On  these  beggars,  and  the  chari- 
ty which  feeds  them,  Mr.  Turner's  remark,  though 
common,  is  yet  so  just  and  important  that  it  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated. 

"  Thus  I  unexpectedly  discoverd,"  he  says, 
*'  where  I  had  constantiy  seen  the  round  of  hfe 
"  moving  in  a  tranquil  regular  routine,  a  mass  of 
*'  indigence  and  idleness  of  which  I  had  no  idea. 
'*  But  yet  it  by  no  means  surprised  me,  wiien  I 
"  considered  that  wherever  indiscriminate  charity 
*'  exists  it  vrill  never  want  objects  cm  which  to 
"  exercise  its  bounty,  but  will  always  attract  ex- 
"  pectants  more  numerous  than  it  has  the  means 
"  to  gratify.  No  human  being  can  su&r  want  at 
■"  Teshoo  Loomboo.  It  is  on  this  humane  dis- 
'  position  that  a  muhitude  even  of  Musselmen, 

■  of  a  frame  probably  the  lai^st  and  most  robust 
in  the  world,  place  their  reliance  for  the  mere 

'  maintenance  of  a  feeble  life ;  and  besides  these, 
'  I  am  informed  that  no  less  than  three  hundred 
'  Hindoos,  Goseins,  and  Sunniasses,  are  daily  fed 

■  at  this-  place  by  the  llama's  bounty."  * 


'  Turner's  £inlnu]r,  part  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  330. 
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THE  account  which  has  lately  been  given 
of  the  population  of  China  is  so  extraordinary  as  to 
startle  the  faith  of  many  readers,  and  tempt  them 
to  suppose  either  that  some  accidental  error  must 
have  crept  into  the  calculations  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  language  or  that  the  mandarin  who  gave 
Sir  George  Staunton  the  information  must  have 
been  prompted  by  a  national  pride  which  is  com- 
mon  every  where,  but  is  particularly  remarkable  in 
China,  to  exaggerate  the  power  and  resources  of 
his  country.  It  must  be  allowed  that  neither  of 
these  circumstances  is  very  improbable;  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  statement  of 

Sir  George  Staunton  does  not  very  essentially  dif- 

■>  "      .  ..     ' 

fer  from  other  accounts  of  good  authority ;  and  so 

« 

far  from  involving  any  contradiction  is  rendered 
probable,  by  a  reference  to  those  descriptions  of 
the  fertility  of  China  in  which  all  the  writers  who 
have  visited  the  country  agree. 

According  to  Duhalde,  in  the  poll  made  at  the 

r3 
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be^ning  of  the  reign  of  Kang-hi,  there  were 
found  11,052,872  fiuniliea.  Hid  59,788,36*  men 
»ble  to  bear  anns ;  and  yet  neither  the  princes, 
nor  the  officers  of  ttie  courts  nor  the  mandarins, 
DOT  tf»e  soldiers  who  had  aerved  and  been  dis- 
charged ;  nor  ttie  literati,  the  licentiates,  the  doc- 
tors, the  tKJnzas,  nor  your^  persona  under  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  nor  the  great  multitudes  living  ei> 
ther  on  the  sea  or  on  rivws  in  barks>  aw  compre- 
hended in  this  nnmber.' 

The  prc^KHlion  which  the  number  of  men  of  a 
military  age  bears  to  the  whole  population  of  any 
country  is  generally  estimated  as  I  to  4.  If 
we  multiply  59,788,364  by  4,  the  result  wiU  be 
239,153,456;  but  in  the  general  calculations  on 
lus  subject,  a  youth  is  considered  as  capable  of 
learing  arms  before  he  is  twenty.  We  ought 
herefore  to  have  multiplied  by  a  higher  number. 
Die  exceptiwis  to  the  poll  seem  to  indudc  almost 
lU  the  superior  classes  of  society,  and  a  very  great 
lumber  atnong  the  lower.  When  all  these  cir- 
;urastances  are  taken  into  consideration^  the  whole 
populatitxi,  according  to  Duhalde,  will  not  appe^ 


*  Dulwide'*  Hiat.  of  China,  t  vols.  fbtio»  l?Ja.  vol.  L 
^344. 
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to  feH  very  short  of  the  333,000,000  mentioned  by 
Sir  George  Staunton. 

The  small  number  of  families,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  erf  persons  able  to  bear  arms,  which  is 
a  striking  part  of  this  statement  of  Duhs^de,  is 
accounted  for  by  a  custom  noticed  by  Sir  George 
Staunton  as  general  in  China.  In  the  inclosure 
belonging  to  one  dwelling,  he  observes  that  a 
whole  family  of  three  generations,  with  all  their 
respective  wives  ahd  children,  will  frequently  be 
found.  One  small  room  is  made  to  serve  for  the 
individuals  of  each  family,  sleeping  in  different 
beds,  divided  only  by  mats  ti^nging  from  the  ceil- 
ing. One  common  room  is  used  for  eating.^  In 
China  here  is  bei^des  a  prodigious  number  of 
slaves,  who  will  of  course  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  families  to  which  they  belong.  These  two 
circumstances  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  account 
for  what  at  first  appears  to  be  a  contradiction  in 
the  statement. 

To  account  fiw  this  population,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  Supposition  k£  Montes« 


*  Embassy  to  China,  vol.  ii.  Appen.p.  619.  4to. 

•  Id.  p.  155. 

»  batua4«'f&  C3|iiU4  vol.  i.  p.  27a. 
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^ien,.  that  ^e  cli'inate'  of  China  is  hl  any  peculiar 
manner  favorabk  to  the  productioa  o£  duldceD,, 
and  tfiat  the  women,  are  moce  pioh&c  thui-  in.  an^ 
•thcr  part  of  the  world  J'  The  causes  whieb  hare 
principally^  contributed  to  produce  ibis  effect,.apr- 
peaF  ta  be  the  followiog  = 

Firsts  the- excellenee  of  the  naturaT  soil,;  and  ite; 
advantageoua  position  in  the  warstest  parts  o£  the- 
tem^jerate  zoncv.  a  situation  the  moat  &Korable  t» 
^  productions  of  the  earth.  Duhald£bas.albn^ 
chapter  on  the  plenty  which.  Eeigna  in  Cluoa,. 
Ht  which,  he  observes,,  that  almost  all  that  other- 
tmgdoiTK  uShrd  may  be  found  is:  China  i  but  thaC 
China  produces  an  infinite  number,  of  things  whicla 
are  to  be  found  no  where  ebcv  iThis-plenty,  he- 
lays,  may  be.  attributed  as  well  to  the  depth  o£  An- 
\t»\  aa  tothe  panful  jndwstiy  of  its.  infaabitantai,  , 
ind  the.  great  numbec  of  lakes,,  rivers,,  bEookSfc  ami 
ta^aTa,.  wherewtth  the  country  is.  waterest,'' 

SeccBidly,.  The  very  great  encouwgement  thai! 
toitt  ifte:  beginning'  af  di&  monarchy  has  beccn 
psren,  to  agricuItuTCi,  which*  has  dipeeted  tfc-  la- 
tors,  of  the  pet^le  to  the  production  of  the  ^ateac 


^  Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  viii.  c.xxi.. 
*Duhal(te.'s.China,,Toli.h  g..£I>4., 
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possible  qpantky  of  human  subsistence*  Dn^ 
haUe  sasf^  that  what  Koikes  these  people  UBadergo 
sudi  kiccedibte  £digttes  in.  caltLvatiiig  the  eardk  is 
not  hareljr  their  private*  kileresl^  but  rather  the  ve<- 
]ieratk»i  paid  to  ^rkulture^  and  the  e$teen^  whkh 
the  eropercrs  themselTes  have  always  had  &r  it, 
from  the  conunencement  of  the  mooareby.  Oat 
empevor  of  the  h^ieat  rqiuitatioft  wa&  taken  fircoii 
the  plough  to  sk  est  the  throne..  Anfilher  bmA 
out  the  art  of  drakung;  water  fcom  several  km 
countries^  which  were  till  then  covered  with  ^ 
of  coaiceying;  itin  canals  to  the  sea»  and  of  using; 
libese  canals  to  render  the  soil  fiiiitfuL^  He  be* 
9uie&  wrote  several  books  on  the  lamner  of  cul- 
titrating;  land^  by  doi^ii^^  tilling;^  and  waterii]^ 
it..  Many  other  emperors  expressed  their  zeal 
£»rthi&aFtxandmadeIawsLtQ  promote  it;  botBaoe 
raised  its  esteeia  to  a  higher  pl]tc&  thaoi  Ven-^ 
whareigi^Bed  L79  years  before  Christ..  Thfe.prihce 
perceiving  thai  his  coiwitry  was  miked  by  wars^ 
resolved  to  engage;  his  siib|ects  to  cultivate  their 
lands^  by  the.  example  ciT  pbsaigjFkmg:  1^^  hisowo 
hands^  the  I^md  helongir^  to  \i&  palace^  whidfii 


B^Ralde^srCBmay,  iKiir..  E.jg^.  2SnL 
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dU^dall  the  mmisters  and  great  men  of  his  court 
to  do  the  same/ 

A  great  festival,  <tf  which  this  is  thought  to 
be  the  (Hrigin,  is  solemnised  every  year  in  aM  the 
cities  of  China  on  the  day  that  the  sun  enters  the 
fifteenth  degree  of  Aquarius,  which  the  Chinese 
consider  as  the  beaming  of  their  spring.  The 
emperw  goes  himself  in  a  solemn  manner  to  plough 
a  few  ridges  of  land,  in  order  to  animate  the  hus- 
bandman by  his  own  example ;  and  the  manda- 
rins of  every  city  perform  the  same  ceremony.* 
Princes  of  the  blood  and  other  illustrious  persons 
hold  the  plough  after  thei  emperor,  and  the  ceremo- 
ny is  preceded  by  the  spring  sacrifice,  which  the 
emperor  as  chief  pontiff  oflfers  to  Shang-ti  to  pro- 
cure plenty  in  favor  of  his  people. 

The  reigning  emperor  in  the  time  of  Duhalde, 
i^elebrated  this  festival  with  extraordinary  solemni- 
ty, and  in  other  respects  showed  an  uncommon  re- 
gard  for  husbandmen.  To  encourage  them  in 
their  labors,  he  ordered  the  governors  of  all  the 
cities  to  send  him  notice  every  year  of  the  person 
in  this  profession,  in  their  respective  districts, 


>  Duhalde's  China,  vol,  i.  p»  375. 
«  Id.  p.  275* 
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who  was  most  remarkable  for  his  iq)plication  to 
agriculture,  for  unblemiahed  reputati(xi,  for  pre- 
serving union  in  his  own  family,  and  peace  with  his 
neighbors,  and  for  his  frugality  smd  aversion  to  att 
extravagance.^  The  mandarins  in  their  different 
provinces  encourage  with  honors  the  vigilant 
cultivator,  and  stigmatize  with  disgrace  the  mstti 
whose  laiKls  su^  neglected. 

In  a  country  in  which  the  whole  of  the  govern- 
ment  is  of  the  patriarchal  kind,  and  the  emperor  is 
venerated  as  the  father  of  his  people  asid  the  foun- 
tain of  instruction,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
these  high  honors  p^  to  agncuhnre  would  have 
a  powerful  efiect*  in  the  gradations  of  rank,  they 
have  raised  the  husbandman  above  the  merchant 
or  mechanic,^  and  the  great  object  of  ambition 
among  the  lower  classes  is  in  consequence  to  be- 
come possessed  of  a  small  portion  of  land.  The 
number  of  manufacturers  bears  but  a  very  incon- 
siderable proportion  to  that  of  husbandmen  in 
China  ;*  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  empire  is, 
with  trifiin^  exceptions,  dedicated  to  the  production 


'  Duhalde's  China,  voK  i.  p.  376. 
*  Lettres  Edif.tom.xix.p.  132. 

Ouhaluc  a  tyfttna,  xtA*  t«  p«  ST?* 
^  Embasiiy  to  Chinas  StamUfi^ii  vol*  IL  p«  544. 
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of  food  for  man  alone.     There  is  no  meadow  and 
very  little  pasture ;  neither  are  the  fields  cultivated 
in  oats,  beans^  or  turnips^  for  the  support  of  cattle 
of  any  kind.     Little  land  is  taken  up  for  roads, 
wluch  are  few  and  narrow,  the  chief  communica- 
tion being  by  water*     There  are  no  commons  or 
lands  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  the  neglect  or  the 
caprice,  or  for  the  sport  of  great  proprietors.      No- 
arable  land  lies  fallow.      The  soil  under  a  hot 
and  fertilizing  sun  yields  annually  in  moist  in* 
stances  double  crops,  in  consequence  of  adapting 
the  culture  to  the  soil,  and  of  supplying  its  defects 
by  mixture  with  other  earths,  by  manure,  by  irri- 
gation, and  by  careful  and  judicious  industry   of 
every  kind..    The  labor  of  man  is  little  diverted 
from  that  industry  to  minister  to  the  luxuries  of 
the  opulent  and  powerful,  or  in  employments  of  no 
real  use.     Even  the  soldiers  of  the  Chinese  army, 
except  during  the  short  intervals  of  the  guards 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  mount,  or  the  exer- 
cises or  other  occasional  jservices  which  they  per* 
form,  are  mostly  employed  in  agriculture.     The 
quantity  of  subsistence  is  increased  also  by  con- 
verting more  species  of  animals  and  vegetables  to 
that  purpose,  than  is  usual  in  other  countries.  ^ 


^  Embaasf  to  China,  Staunton,  vol.  ii.  p.  5^5^ 
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This  account  which  is  given  by  Sir  George 
Staunton,  is  confirmed  by  Duhalde  and  the  other 
Jesuits,  who  agree  in  describing  the  persevering 
industry  of  the  Chinese,  in  manuring,  cultivating, 
and  watering  their  lands,  and  their  success  in  pro- 
ducing a  prodi^ous  quantity  of  human  subsis- 
tence. *  The  effect  of  such  a  system  of  agriculture 
on  population  must  be  obvious. 

Lastly,  The  extraordinary  encouragements  that 
have  been  given  to  marriage,  which  have  caused 
the  immense  produce  of  the  country  to  be  divided 
into  very  small  shares,  and  have  consequently 
rendered  China  more  populous  in  proportion  to 
its  means  of  subsistence,  thaoi  perhaps  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

The  Chinese  acknowledge  two  ends  in  mar* 
riage,*  the  first  is,  that  of  perpetuating  the'  sa- 
crifices in  the.  temple  of  their  fathers ;  and  the  se- 
eond,  the  multiplication  of  the  species.  Duhalde 
says,  that  the  veneration  and  submission  of  chil* 
dren  to  parents,  which  is  the  grand  principle  of 
their  political  government,  continues  even  after 
death,  and  that  the  same  duties  are  paid  to  them 


•'  I.' 


*  Duhalde,  chapter  on  agriculture,  vol.  i.  p.  272  i  chap-  ^ 
tcron  plenty,  p.  314. 

^  Lettres  Edif.  et  Curieuses,  torn,  xxiii.  p.  448 
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as  if  they  wa:^  living.  In  consequence  ot  ihese 
maxims,  a  father  feels  some  sort  of  dishonor,  and 
is  not  eaa^  inrbis  mind,  ifhe  do  not  many  off  all 
his  children  ;  and  an  elder  brother,  though  he  in- 
herit nothing  from  his  &ther,  must  briiig  up  the 
younger  childnen  and  many  theni,  lest  the  family 
should  become  extinct,  and  the  ancestors  be  de- 
prived of  the  honors  and  duties  they  are  isntitled  to 
from  their  descendants.^ 

Sir  George  Staunton  observes,  that  whatever  is 
strongly  fecommended  and  generally  pmctised  isr 
at  length  considered  as  a  kind  of  religious  duty, 
and  that  the  marriage  union  as  such  takes  place  in 
China  wherever  there  is  the  least  prospect  of  sub- 
sistence for  a  future  family «  This  prospect  howe- 
ver  is  not  always  realized,  and  the  children  are 
then  abandoned  by  the  wretched  authors  of  their 
being  j«  but  even  this  permission  given  to  parents 
thus  to  expose  their  offitpring  tends  undoubtedly 
to  facilitate  marriage,  and  encourage  population. 
Contemplating  this  extreme  resource  beforehand^ 
less  fears  are  entertained  of  entering  into  the  mar« 
ried  state,  and  the  parental  feelings  will  always  stq> 


*  Dvibalde's  China,  voh  i.  p.  ^3. 

*  Embassy  to  Chins^vol.  ii.  p*  Isr 
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forwards  to  prev»it  a  recurrence  to  it,  except  un- 
der the  most  dire  necessih'.  Marriage  with  the 
poor  is  bendes  a  measme  of  prudence,  because 
the  chitdren,  particularly  the  smis,  are  bound  to 
maintain  ttieir  pracnts.' 

The  efect  of  these  encouragements  to  mani^ 
among  the  rich  is  to  subdivide  pn^r^,  which 
-has  in  itself  a  strong  tendency  to  i»x>m«e  popula- 
tion.    In  China  there  is  less  inequality  in  the  for- 
tunes than  in  the  conditions  of  men.    Pn^r^  in 
land  \a&  been  divided  into  very  moderate  parcels, 
by  the  successive  distribution  of  the  possessions 
of  every  fether  equally  among  his  sons.     It  would 
rarely  happen  that  there  was  but  one  son  to  enjoy 
the  whole  property  of  his  deceased  parents  ;  and  - 
from  the  general  prevalence  of  early  ma 
■  this  property  would  not  often  be  increased 
lateral  successicwi.'     These  causes  constani 
to  level  wealth,  and  few  succeed  to  such  a 
mutation  of  it,  as  to  render  ^em  indepen 
any  efibrts  df  their  own  for  its  increase. 
common  remark  among  the  Chinese,  that  I 


'  Embassy  to  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 

*  .Embassy  to  China,  Staunton,  yoI.  ii.  p.  1 
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I  continue  oonsideraUe  in  die  same  femiljr 
bejood  the  thkxl  gener^ion.* 

The  cfiect  <£  die  encoun^ements  to  muristge 
QD  the  poor  is  to  keep  die  reward  (rf  labor  as  low 
as  poss^sle,  and  consequently  to  press  them  down 
to  the  most  abject  state  of  poverty.  Sir  George 
Staunton  observes,  that  the  price  of  labor  is  ge- 
nendfy  foimd  lo'bear  as  small  a  proportion  every 
wh€re  to  die  rate  demanded  lor  provisions  as  the 
ocmimon  people  Can  suflier  ;  and  that  notwithsbmd- 
ing  the  advantage  <rf  living  tc^dier  in  large  fami- 
lies, Ijke  soldiers  in  a  mess,  and  the  exercise  t^the 
greatest  ecoooniy  in  the  management  of  diese  mes- 
ses, they  srt  reduced  to  the  trae  of  vegetable  food, 
with  a  very  rare  and  acan^  relish  of  4ny  animal 
bstance.* 

Duhalde,  after  describing  die  pamfiil  inditstry 
die  Chinese,  and  the  shifts  uid  contrivances 
loiown  in  other  countries,  to  which  they 
ve  recourse  in  order  to  gain  a  subsistence, 
i^s,  **  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  solM-iety  and  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  China,  the  prodigious  number  of  them 


'  Embassy  to  China,  Statinton,  vol.  ti.  p>  153. 
•  Id.  p.  ise. 
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"  occasions  a  great  deal  of  weeiy.  There  are 
"  some  so  poor,  thai  being  ituabk  to  supi^  thelr 
^'  children  with  common  necessanes,4hc7  e^tpose 
*'  them  in  the  streets."  *»**  "  In  ^  gieal  nties, 
*'  sueh  aa  Peldn  and  Canton,  thiS'  shocking  sight 
■  *'.i9  very  common."' 

The  Jesuit  Premare,  wrtoig  to  a  friend  of  the 
same  society,  says,  "  I  w^  teB  yoa  a  fiict,  which 
"  may  appear  to  be  a  paradoK/  but  is  nevtrthekss 
*'  strictly  true,    k  is  that  the  richest  and  most 
"  flmiriahiBg  empire  of  the  world  is  notwithstand- 
"  ing,  in  one  sense,  the  pocwest  wid  the  nu»t  mise- 
**  rable  oS  all.     The  coimtry,  however  extennve 
*'  and  fer^e  it  may  be,  k  not  sufficient  to 
"  its  ii&ab^aots.    Four  times  as  much  t 
"  would  be  oecessary  to  pJace  them  at  tbi 
*'  In  Canton  alone,  there  is,  without  exa^ 
"  ii!tOTcthanamiUknofsouls,andiBa  tov 
"  fx  four  lea^pues  distant^  a  stiH  greater  t 
"  Who  tlaea  can  count  the  inhaUtaots  of  t 
"  viiace  ?  But  n^iat  is  this  to  the  «4K)le 
"  -winch  contaifs  fifteea  great  provinces  a] 
"  liy  peo[riedu    Tohow  many  mittifHis  woi 


*■  DabaHe's  China,  Tot.  i.  p.  VfT.  ' 
'  Lcttrcs  Edif>  ct  Curieuaei}  toin>  xvi.  p. 
T'o/.  i.  s 
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'<  a  calculation  amount  A  third  part  of  this  infi- 
"  nite  population  would  hardly  find  sufficient  rice 
"  to  support  itself  prc^>erly. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  extreme  misery  im- 

"  pels  people  to  the  most  dreadful- excesses.      A 

"  spectatw  in  China  who  examines  things  closely 

"  will  not  be  surprised,  that  mothers  destroy  or 

**  expose  many  (^ their  children ;  that  parents  sell 

'*  their  daughters  for  a  trifle ;  that  the   people 

*'  should  be  interested;  and  that  there  should  be 

"  such  a  number  of  robbers.     The  surprise  is^ 

*'  that  nothing  still  more  dreadful  should  happen, 

*^  and  that  in  the  times  of  famines,  which  are  here 

"  *--'*3o  frequent,  millions  of  people  should  perish 

hunger,  without  having  recourse  to  those 

iful  extremities,  of  which  we  read  exam- 

m  the  histories  of  Europe. 

cannot  be  said  in  China  as  in  Eun^,  that 

K>or  are  idle,  and  might  gain  a  subsistence 

ey  would  work.     The  labcH^  said  efforts  of 

:  poor  pecqile  are  beyond  ixuiception.     A 

lese  will  pass  whole  days  in  digguigthe  earthy 

^mes  up  to  his  knees  in  water>  and  in  the 

ing  is  happy  to  eat  a  little  spoonful  of  rice, 

Co  drink  the  insipid  water  in  which  it  was 
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*•  boi}ed.  This  is  ail  that  tiiey  have  in  genenal." 
A  great  part  of  this  aocouiA  is  repeated  in  Du- 
halde,  and  even  allowing  for  some  exoneration,  it 
fihows  in  a  strong  point  bf  view,  to  what  degree  po- 
pulation has  been  forced  in  China,  and  the  wretdi- 
edness  which  has  been  the  consequence  of  it  The 
population  which  has  arisen  natorally  &oiu  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and theencour^ementstoj^cul- 
ture  may  be  considered  as  genuine  and  de^rable;  but 
all  that  has  been  added  by  the  encoun^ments  to 
marriage  has  not  only  beenan  addititHi  of  so  nuich 
pure  misery  in  itself^  but  has  completely  intemipted 
the  happiness  which  the  rest  might  havetaijoyed. 

The  territory  of  China  is  estimated  at  ' 
^it  times  the  terntwy  of  France.'  Takii 
population  of  France  only  at  26  millkms, 
times  that  number  wIH  give  208,000,000 
when  the  three-  powerful  causes  of  popul 
which  have  been  stated  are  considered,  it  wi 
.  wppcar  incredible  that  the  population  of  ' 
shotdd  be  to  the  population  of  France,  acco 
to  dieir  re£|>ective  superfices,  as  .333  to  208, 
little  morethanS  to.2. 


•  L,ettT«B  Edif.  et  CurieuscB,  torn.  xri.  p.  394,  el 

*  JEmbusy  to  China,  Staunton,  vol.ii.  p.  S46, 
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The  natwd  tendency  to  increase  is  eveiy  where 
so  great,  that  k  mtt  genenitty  be  easy  to  account 
for  the  height  at  which  the  population  is  found  in 
any  country.  The-mcH^  difficult  as  wdl  as  the  mwe 
mtcresting  part  of  the  inquiry  is  to  trace  the  inune- 
dmte  causes  wtuch  stop  its  further  pcognas.  The 
procreative  power  woatd,  with  as  much  fecSity, 
double  in  twen^-five  years,  the  population  of  Chi. 
na,  as  tlut  of  any  <^  the  states  of  America ;  but 
we  know  that  it  cannot  do  this,  from  the  pa^- 
ble  inabSfty  of  the  soil  to  support  such  an  addi- 
tional number.  Whatthen  becomes  of  this  migfa^ 
power  mClmia?  And  what  are  the  kinds  of  re- 
e  forms  of  jH^mature  dea^  which 
lation  down  to  the  level  of  the  means 

r 

iding  the  extraordinary  encwirage- 
ii^  m  Clsna,  we  should  perhaps  be 
or  if  we  were  to  suppoee  tfait  the 
xk,  to  popubtion  does  not  apexatc. 
that  the  number  of  btmzas  is  can^- 
<  a  million,  oi  which  tfaeie  are;  two 
arried  at  Pekin,  beside  diDce  hun- 
tbousand  moe  in  their  tcnqiks  es- 
iflcKBt  places  by  the  emperor's  pa- 
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tents,   and  that  the  liierary  bachelors  alone  are 
about  ninety  thousand.' 

The  poor  though  they  would  probably  always 
many  when  the  slightest  prospect  t^ned  to  them 
of  being  able  to  support  a  family,  and,  from  the 
permission  of  infanticide,  Avould  run  great  risks  in 
this  respect;  yet  they  would  undoubtedly  be  de- 
terred from  entering  into  this  state  under  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  obliged  to  expose  all  their  children, 
or  to  sell  themselves  and  families  as  slaves  ;    and 
from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  lower  classes  of 
people,  such  a  certain^  would  ol^n  present  itself. 
But  it  is  among  the  slaves  themselves,  of  which, 
according  to  Duhalde,  the  misery  in  China  produ- 
ces a  prodigious  multitude,  that  the  preventive 
check  to  populati<m  principally  operates.     A  m 
sometimes  sells  his  son,  and  even  himself  and  wi 
at  a  very  n^^erate  price.  The  common  mode 
to  mortgage  themselves  with  a  condidon  of 
demption,  and  a  great  number  of  men  and  m 
servants  are  thus  bound  in  a  family.*     Hume, 


>  Duhakle's  China*  vol.  i.p.  344. 

'  Id.  p.  278.  La  misdre  ct  Ic  grand  nombre  d'habiu 
dc  I'empire  y  causent  cette  muUituile  prodigeusc  cl 
clavea  ;  presque  totis  les  valetsi  et  ^-  n^ralement  loi 
les  Biles  de  senrice  d'une  maiaon  aont  MclavM.  LcU 
Edif.  tom.  -xix.  p.  145.      ' 
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speaking  of  the  practice  of  slavery  among  the  an- 
cients, remarks  very  justly,  that  it  vnR  generally  be 
cheaper  to  buy  afuU  grown  sfave  fen  to  rear  up  one 
from  a  chn  J.'  This  observation  appears  to  be  parti- 
larly  applicable  to  the  Chinese.  AH  writers  agree 
in  mentioning  the  frequency  of  the  dearths  in  Chi- 
na, and^  during  these  periods,  it  is  probable  that 
slaves  would  be  sold  in  great  numbers  for  litU& 
more  than  a  bare  maintenance.  It  could  very 
rarely  therefore  answer  to  the  Inaster  of  afemily  to> 
encourage  his  slaves  to  breed  ;  and  we  may  Sup- 
pose ill  consequchce,  that  a  great  part  of  the  ser- 
vants in  China    as  in  Europe  remain  nnmarriecT. 

The  check  to  population  arising  from  a  vicious. 
■-'■ — ourse  with  the  sex  does  not  appear  to  be 
con^derable  in  Qiina.  The  women  are 
o  be  modest  and  reserved,  and  adultery  is 
Concubinage  is  however  geillrany  prac- 
and  in  the  ferge  towns  public  wwmen  are 
ered  j  but  their  number  is  not  great,  being: 
rtioned,  according  to  Sir  George  Staunton, 
small  number  of  unmarried  i)ersons,  and  of 
nds.  absent  from  their  famifies.* 


'  EmbasBy  taChiba,  TOr.rup.  isr. 
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The  positive  checks  to  population  from  dis- 
ease, though  considerable,  do  not  appear  to  t>e 
so  great  as  might  be  expected.    The  chmate  is 
in  general  extremely  healthy.     One  of  the  mis- 
sionaries goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  plagues  or 
epidemic  disorders  are  not  seen  once  in  a  cen- 
tury ; '  but  this  is  undoubtedly  an  error,  as  they 
are  mentioned  by  others  as  if  they  were  by  no 
means  so  infrequent.      In  some  instructions,  t^ 
mandarins  relating  to  the  burying  of  the  po(H*, 
who  have  in  general  no  n^gular  places  of  sepul- 
ture, it  b  observed  that  when  epidemic  diseases 
prevail,  the  tpads  are  found  covered  with  bodies 
su£Ecient  to  infect  the  air  to  a  great  distance  ;* 
and  the  expression  of  years  of  contagion'  occurs 
soon  after,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  imply 
they  are  not  uncomrnon.     On  the  first  an 
teenth  day  of  every  month  the  mandarins  asser 
and  give  their  people  a  long  discourse,  wh 
every  governor  acts  the  part  of  a  father  wh 
structs  his  family,*     In  one  of  these  discoi 


'  Lettres  ftdif.  torn.  xxu.  p.  187. 
>  Lettres  Edif.  torn.  %\%.  p.  126. 

*  Id.  p.  127. 

*  Duhalde's  China,  vol.  1.  p.  33«'. 
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wfaick  Dulnkle  prodtices,  the  foUowing  passage 
occurs:  "Beware  of  those  years  which  h^^ien 
"  from  time  to  time,  when  epidemic  distempers, 
"  joined  to  a  scarcity  of  com,  laaikit  all  places 
"  desolate.  Yoiu*  duty  is  then  to  have  conapassaon 
"  on  your  fellow  citizens,  and  assist  them  with 
**  Whatever  you  can  ^>arc."* 

It  is  probatde  that  Hbc  epedemics,  as  is  uaiaHy 
^  case,  £ill  severely  <ui  the  children.  Oas  of 
the  lesuits,  speakii^  of  the  mimbcH*  of  in&ots 
vAiom  llie  poverty  of  tiieir  parents  condemns  to 
dead)  die  moment  that  ^y  are  bom,  wiites  thus  : 
*'  There  is  seldom  a  year  m  which  (he  cluu-ches 
**  at  Pekin  do  not  reckon  five  or  hx  thousand 
**■  of  tfiese  diiltkeu   purified  kty  the  wateni  of 


he 
be 
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"  iocre^ble  number  of  cluldren." '    It  is  indeed 
stbBiost  impoesible  to  suppose,  that  the  extreme 
indigence  of  the  lower  classes  of.  people  should 
not  produce  diseases  that  would  be  fatal  to  a  con- 
siderable part  of  those  childi^n,  whom  their  parents 
nu^  attempt  to  rear  in  spite  of  evety  difficulty. 
Re^ctii^  the  number  of  infants  which  are  ac- 
tually exposed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  the 
slightest  guess ;  but,  if  we  believe  the  Chinese 
writers  themsdves,  the  practioe  must  be  very  com- 
m(Ki.     Attempts  have  been  made  at  different 
times  by*  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  bur 
always^  without  success.    In  a  book  of  instructions 
befiae  alluded,  to,  written  by  a  mandarin  celebrat- 
ed for  lus  humanity, and  wisdom,  a  proposal   ■" 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  foundling  hospit 
in  his  district,  and  an  account  is  given  of  some  ai 
cient  edahUshments  of  the  same  kind,  *  which  aj 
pear  to  have  iafien  into  disuse.    Jn  this  book  tl" 
ireqaency  of  ^e  exposure  of  children,  and  tl; 
dread&d  poverty  which  prompts  it,  are  particular] 
descrHicd.    "  We  see,"  be  says,  "  people  so  po< 
that  they  cannot  furnish  the  nourishment  necc! 
sary  for  their  own  children.     It  is  on  this  accoui 


>  Lettres  EdtL  torn. ' 
«  H.p.  no. 
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thai  they  expose  so  great  a  number.  In  the  me- 
tropolis, in  the  capitals  of  the  provinces,  and  in  the 
places  of  the  greatest  commerce,  their  number 
is  the  most  considerable ;  but  many  are  found 
in  parts  that  are  less  frequented,  and  even  in  the 
country.  As  the  houses  in  towns  are  more  crowd- 
ed together,  the  practice  is  more  obvious;  but 
every  where  these  poor  unfortunate  infants  have 
need  of  assistance."* 

In  the  same  worit  part  of  an  edict  to  prevent 

the  drowning  of  children  runs  thus :     "  When 

"  the  tender  offspring  just  produced  is  thrown 

"  without  pity  into  the  waves,  can  it  be  said  that  the 

"  mother  has  given  or  that  the  child  has  received 

life,  when  it  is  lost  as  soon  as  it  is  begun  to  be 

enjoyed  ?   The  poverty  of  the  parents  is  the 

cause  of  this  crime.     They  have  hardly  enough 

to  support  themselves,  much  Jess  are  they  able 

to  pay  a  nurse  and  provide  for  tlie  expenses  ne- 

cessary  for  the  support  of  their  children.     This 

drives  them  to  despair,  and  not  being  able  to 

bring  themselves  to  suffer  two  people  to  die  Aat 

one  may  live,  the  mother,  to  preserve  the  life  of 


>  I^ttres  Edif.  torn.  xix.  p.  111. 
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^^  her  husband^  consents  to  sacrifice  her  child.  It 
*^  costs  much,  however,  to  the  parental  feefingSy 
'^  but  the  resolution  is  ultimately  taken,  and  they 
^^  think  that  they  are  jusdfied  in  disposing  of  the 
"  life  of  their  chiki  to  prolong  their  own.  K  they 
"  exposed  their  children  in  a  secret  place,  the 
^i  babe  might  work  upon  their  compassion  with 
**  its  cries.  What  do  they  do  then  ?  They  throw 
*'  it  info  the  current  of  the  river,  that  they  may 
^  lose  sight  of  it  immediately,  and  take  from  it  at 
*'  once  all  chance  of  life."  * 

Such   writings  appear  to  be  most  authentic  . 
documents  respecting  the  general  prevalence  of 
infanticide. 

Sir  George  Staunton  has  stated  from  the  best 
information  which  he  could  collect,  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  exposed  anniKiIly  at  Pekin  is 
abcKit  two  thousand;'  but  it  is  higUy  probable 
that  the  number  varies  extremely  from  year  to 
year,  and  depends  very  mudi  upon  seasons  rf 
plenty  or  seasons  of  scarcity.  After  any  great  epi- 
demic or  destructive  famine,  the  number  is  pro-  J; 
bably  very  small ;  it  is  natural  that  it  should  in- 


■  Lcttrc*  Edif.  tcrni^  xix.  p-  I2<, 
^  Embassf  to  China,  vol.  ii.  p»  lS9. 
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crease  gradually  on  the  return  to  a  crowded  po- 
palationT  snd  it  without  doubt  the  greatest  vi4ien  an 
unfavorable  seascHi  takes  {dace,  at  a  period  in 
wluch  the  average  produce  is  already  insufficient 
to  support  the  overflowing  multitude. 

These  unfiiv<»able  seasons  do  not  q)pear  to  be 
infrequent,  and  the  famines  which  fcdlow  them  are 
pn^ps  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  po^tive  checks 
to  the  Chinese  population ;  though  at  scHne  periods 
die  diecks  from  wars  and  internal  commotiosis 
have  not  been  inconsiderate.*      In  the  annals  of 
the  Chinese  monarchs,  famines  are  of^  mention- 
ed ;*  and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  find  a 
place  among  the  most  important  events  and  revo- 
'  )ns  of  the  empire,  if  tliey  were  not  desolating 
destructive  to  a  great  degree. 
>ne  of  the  Jesuits  remarks,  that  the  occasions 
n  the  mandarins  pretend  to  ^low  the  greatest 
[passion  for  the  people  are  when  they  are  ap- 
lensive  of  a  failure  in  the  crops,  either  from 
i^t,  from  excessive  rains,  or  from  some  other 
dent,  such  as  a  multitude  of  locusts,  which 


^nnids  of  the  Chinese  Moiutrchs.    Duhalde's  ChinaJ 
i.  p.  136. 
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sometimes  overwhelms  certain  provinces.'  The 
causes  here  enumerated  arc  probably  those  which 
principc^y  contribute  to  the  foUnre  of  the  harvests 
in  China ;  and  die  manner  m  which  they  art  nteii. 
tioned  seems  to  show  that  they  ssc  not  unconunon. 

Meares  speaks  of  violent  huiricanes  by  which 
#bc^  harvests  are  dissipated^  uid  a  femine  follows. 
From  a  simile  cause,  he  says,  accompanied  by 
excessive  drought,  a  most  dreadfiil  dearth  prevail- 
ed in  1787  throughout  aU  the  southern  provinces 
of  China,  by  which^  incredible  number  of  people 
perished.  It  was  na  uncoinmon  Uiing  at  Canton  to 
see  the  firmished  Avrctch  breathing  his  last,  while 
mooters  thought  it  a  duty  to  destrc^  their  infant 
children,  and  the  young  to  give  the  stroke  of  fel 
to  tJie  aged  to  save  them  from  the  agonies  of  su 
a  dilatory  death.' 

The  lesuit  Ftffcnnin,  writing  to  a  member  < 
die  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  says,  "  anoth 
"  thing  that  you  can  scarcely  believe  is,  th 
**  dearthsshooidbeaofrequentiBClMna;'"  and! 
die  conclusion  ofhialetterhe  remaris,  tfiatiff 


^  Lettfea  EcKf  torn.  xix.  p>^  154. 
■  MearcB's  Voyage,  ch.  tU.  p.  93. 
'liCltmCdif.  et  Curiewn,  tm.  xxiu  p.  174. 
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mine  did  not  from  time  to  time  thin  the  immense 
number  of  inhabitants  which  China  omtains,  it 
would  be  imposuble  for  her  to  live  in  peace.*  The 
causes  of  these  fi^uent  femiiies  he  endeavors  to 
investigate,  and  begins  by  observii^  very  justly, 
that  in  a  time  of  deardi  China  can  obtain  no  assis^ 
tance  from  her  neighbors,  and  must  necessarily 
draw  the  whole  of  her  resources  from  her  own  pro- 
-vmces.*  He  then  desctibes  the  delays  and  artifi- 
.  ces  which  often  defeat  the  emperor's  mtentions  to 
asfflst  Irom  the  public  granaries  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  die  most  distressed.  When  a 
harvest  fails  in  any  province,  either  from  excessive 
drought  or  a  sudden  inundation,  the  ereat  manda- 
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of  the  state  are  then  ordered  to  assemble,  and  to 
deliberate  on  the  means  of  relieving  the  misery  of 
the  people.  Declarations  full  of  expressions  of 
compassion  for  the  people  are  in  the  mean  time 
published  throughout  the  empire.  The  resolutioa 
of  the  tribunal  is  at  length  made  known ;  but  num- 
berless other  ceremonies  delay  its  execution ;  while 
diose  who  are  suffering  have  time  to  die  with  hun- 
ger before  tlie  remedy  arrives.  Those  who  do  not 
wait  for  this  last  extremity  crawl  as  well  as  they 
can  into  other  districts,  where  they  hope  to  get 
support,  but  leave  the  greatest  part  of  their  number 
dead  on  the  road#  ^ 

If  when  a  dearth  occurs  the  court  do  not  make 
some  attempt  to  relieve  the  people,  small  parties  ^ 
of  plunderers  soon  collect,  and  their  numbers  in- 
crease by  degrees,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  tranquillity 
of  the  province.  On  this  account  numerous  or- 
ders are  always  given,  and  movements  are  continu- 
^y  taking  place  to  amuse  the  people  till  the  &- 
mine  is  over ;  and  as  the  motives  to  relieve  the  peo- 
ple, are  generally  rather  reasons  of  state  than  genu- 
ine compassion,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  should 


m—mitma 


>  Lettret  Edif^  torn.  xxii.  p.  180.  7^ 
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be  relieved  at  tbe  time,  and  in  the  numner  dra.t  thcnr 
wants  require/ 

The  last  caiHse  c^&mine  which  b  matkmed  in 
this  investigation,  and  on  which  tfie  writer  bys  c(xi- 
sider^Ie  stress,  is,  the  very  great  consumption  of 
grain  in  maktr^  spirits ;     but  in  stating  this  as  a 
cause  of  famine,  he  has  evidently  fallen  into  a  very 
gross  error;  yet  in  the  Abb€  Grosier's  general 
descrij^on  of  China,  this  error  has  been  c<^»ed, 
and  the  cause  above  mentioned  has  been  consider- 
ed as  one  of  the  g^nd  sources  of  the  eviP     But, 
in  reality  the  whole  tendency  of  this  cause  is  in  a 
contrary  direction.     The  consumption  of  com  in 
■  any  other  way  but  that  of  necessary  food  checks 
le  population  before  it  arrives  at  the  utmost  Ihnits 
F  subsistence ;  and  as  the  grain  may  be  with- 
rawn  from  thb  particular  use  in  the  time  of  a 
larcity,  a.  public  granaiy  is  thus  t^)ened,  richer 
rdaably  than  couW  have  been  fcvmed  by  any 
ther  means.     When  such  a  consumptioD  has 
een  once  established,  and  has  beecHne  perma- 
ent,  its  eiect  b  exactly,  as  if  a  piece  of  land 
/ith  all  the  peq^  upon  it  were  remored  from 


'LeUres  Edif,  torn,  xxiup.  187. 

»  Id.  p.  184. 

'  Vol.  i.  b.  17.  c.  iii.  p.  396.  8to  Eng.  tran; 
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the  coimtiy.  The  rest  of  the  people  would  certaui> 
ly  be  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  be« 
fore,  neither  better  or  worse  in  years  <if  average 
plenty ;  but  in  a  time  of  dearth  the  produce  of  this 
land  would  be  returned  to  them»  without  the 
mouths  to  help  them  to  eat  it  China,  without  her 
distilleries,  would  certainly  be  more  populous,  but 
on  a  failure  of  the  seasons  would  have  still  less  re- 
source than  she  has  at  present,  and  as  far  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  cause  would  (^rate,  would  in 
consequence  be  more  subject  to  famines,  and  those 
&mines  would  be  more  severe.  ^ 

The  state  of  Japan  resembles  in  so  many  re- 
specfts  that  of  China,  that  a  particular  considera- 
licxi  of  it  would  lead  into  too  many  repetitions. 
Montesquieu  attributes  its  populousness  to  the 
birth  of  a  .greater  number  of  females ;  but  the 
principal  cause  of  this  populousness  is,  without 
doubt,  a$  in  China,  the  persevering  industry  of  the 
natives,  directed,  as  it  has  always  been,  principally 
to  agriculture. 

In  reading  the  preface  to  Thunberg^s  account 


1  Liv.  xxiii.  c.  xii.  It  is  surptjsing  that  Montest|tiieii 
who  sq;)pears  spmetitnes  to  understand  the  subject  of  po- 
pulation, should  at  other  times  make  such  observations 
as  this. 
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of  Japan,  it  would  seem  extremely  difficult  to 
trace  the  checks  to  the  population  of  a  country, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  said  to  live  in  such 
happiness  and  plenty :  but  the  continuation  of  his 
own  work  contradicts  the  impression  of  his  pre- 
fiice;  and  in  the  valuable  history  of  Japan  by 
Kiempfer  these  checks  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
In  the  extracts  from  two  historical  chronicles 
published  in  Japan,  which  he  produces,i  a  veiy 
curious  account  b  given  of  the  different  mortali- 
ties, plagues,  femines,  bloody  wars,  and  other 
causes  of  destracuon  which  have  occurred  since 
the  commencement  of  these  records.  The  Japa- 
nese are  distinguished  from  the  Chinese,  m  being 
much  more  warlike,  seditious,  dissolute,  and  am- 
bitious s  and  it  would  appear,  from  Kaerapfer's  ac- 
count, that  the  check  to  population  from  infenti. 
cide,  in  China,  is  balanced  by  the  greater  dissolute- 
ness of  manners  with  regard  to  the  sex,  and  the 
greater  frequency  of  wars  and  intestine  commo- 
ti(Mi9,  which  prevail  in  Japan.  With  regard  to  the 
positive  checks  to  population  from  disease  and 
famine,  the  two  countries  seem  to  be  ne^ly  coi  a 
level. 


=c 
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IT  has  been  generally  allowed,  and  will 
not  indeed  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  more  equal 
division  of  property  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, in  the  early  period  of  their  histoiy ,  and  the 
direction  of  their  industry  principally  to  agricul- 
ture, must  have  tended  greatly  to  encourage  po- 
pulation. Agriculture  is  not  only,  as  Hume 
states,*  that  species  of  industry,  which  is  chiefly 
requisite  to  the  subsistence  of  muHitudes,  but  it  is 
in  fact  the  sole  species  by  which  multitudes  can 
exist ;  and  all  the  numerous  arts  and  manufactures 
of  the  modem  world,  by  which  such  numbers  ap- 
pear to  be  supported,  have  no  tendency  whatever 
to  increase  population,  except  as  far  as  thiey  tend 
to  increase  the  quantity,  and  to  facilitate  die  distri^ 
bution  of  the  products  of  agriculture. 

In  countries  where  from  the  operatiombf  par- 
ticular  causes,  property  in  land  is  divided  into  very 
large  shares,  these  arts  and  manufactures  are  ab- 


'  Essay  xi.p.  467.  4to  edit, 
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solutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  any  conside- 
y  rable  population.     Without  them  modem  Europe 

would  be  unpeopled.  But  wheire  property  is  di- 
vided into  small  shares,  the  same  necessity  for 
them  does  not  appear.  The  division  itself  attains 
immediately  one  great  object,  that  of  distribution ; 
and  if  the  demand  for  men  be  constant,  to  fight 
the  battles  and  support  the  power  and  diignity  of 
the  state,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  this  motive, 
joined  to  the  natural  love  of  a  family,  might  be 
sufficient  to  induce  each  proprietor  to  cultivate 
his  land  to  the  utmost,  in  order  that  it  might  sup- 
port the  greatest  number  of  descendants. 

The  division  of  people  into  small  states,  dur- 
ing the  early  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory, gave  additional  force  to  this  motive.     Where 
the  number  of  free  citizens  did  not  perhaps  ex- 
ceed ten  or  twenty  thousand,  each   individual 
would  naturally  feel  the  value  of  his  own  exer-. 
tions,  and  knowing  that  the  state  to  which  he  be- 
longed, situated  in  the  midst  of  envious  and  watch- 
[ful  rivals,  must  depend  chiefly  on  its  population 
>r  its  means  of  defence  and  safety,  would  be  sen- 
able  that  in  suffering  the  lands  which  were  allotted 
1*0  him  to  lie  idle,  he  would  be  deficient  in  his  du- 
as  a  citizen.     These  causes  appear  to  have 
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produced  a  considerable  attention  to  agriculture 
without  the  intervention  o£  the  artificial  wants  of 
mankind  to  encourage  it.     Population  followed 
the  products  of  the  earth  widi  more  than  equal 
pace ;  and  when  the  overflowing  numbers  were 
not  taken  off  by  the  drains  of  war  or  disease,  they 
found  vent  in  frequent  and  repeated  colonization. 
The  necessity  of  these  frequent  colonizations, 
joined  to  the  smallness  of  the  states,  which  brought 
the  subject  immediately  home  to  every  thinking 
person^  could  not  fail  to  point  out  to  the  Itegisla- 
tors  and  philosophers  of  those  times  die  strong 
tendency  of  population  to  increase  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  they  did  not,  like  the 
statesmen  and  projectc»T5  of  modem  days,  overlook 
the  consideratidn  of  a  question  which  so  deeply  af* 
fects  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  society. 
However  we  may  justly  execrate  the  barbarous 
expedients  which  they  adopted  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulty,  we  cannot  but  give  them  some  credit  for 
their  penetration  in  seeing  it ;  and  in  being  fully 
aware,  that,  if  not  considered  and  obviated,  it 
would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  destroy  their  best 
planned  schemes  of  ..republican  equality  and  hap- 
piness. 

The  power  of  colonization  is  necessarily  li- 
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mited,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  it  mi^it 
be  txtremely  difEcult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a 
country  not  particularly  well  ^tuated  for  this 
purpose,  to  find  a  vacant  spot  proper  for  the  set- 
tlement of  its  expatriated  citizens.  It  was  neces- 
sar)-  therefore  to  conader  of  other  resources  beside 
colonization. 

It  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  infitnttcide 
•  had  prevailed  from  the  earliest  ages  in  Greece. 
In  the  parts  of  America  where  it  was  found  to  ex- 
ist, it  appears  to  have  originated  from  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  rearing  many  children  in  a  savage  and 
wandering  life,  exposed  to  frequent  famines  and 
perpetual  wars.    We  may  easily  conceive  that  it 
^  id  a  similar  origin  among  the  ancestors  of  the 
reeks,  or  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
nd  when  Solon  permitted  the  exposing  of  chU- 
en,  it  is  probable  that  he  only  gave  the  sanction 
'  law  to  a  custom  already  prevalent. 
In  this  permisaon  he  had,  without  dpubt,  two 
ids  in  view.     First,  that  u^ich  is  most  obvious^ 
e  preventi<m  <rf"  such  an  excessive  population  as 
ould  cause  universal  poverty  and  discontent; 
id,  secondly,  that  of  keeping  the  population  up 
■  the  level  of  what  the  territory  could  suppcnt, 
f  renioving  the  terrors  of  too  numerous  a  bs^ily^ 
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and  consequently  the  principal  obstacle  to  mar- 
riage. From  the  effect  of  this  practice  in  China 
we  have  reason  to  think,  that  it  is  better  ciilculat- 
ed  to  attain  the  latter  than  the  former  purpose. 
But  if  die  legislator  either  did  not  see  this,  or  if 
the  barbarous  habits  of  the  times  prompted  pa- 
rents invariably  to  prefer  the  murder  of  their  chil- 
dren to  poverty,  the  practice  would  appear  to  be 
very  particularly  calculated  to  answer  both  the 
ends  in  view,  and  to  preserve  as  completely  and  as 
constantly  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  permit, 
the  requisite  proportion  between  the  food  and  the 
numbers  which  were  to  consume  it, 

On  the  very  great  importance  of  attendii^  to 
this  proportion,  and  the  evils  that  must  necessarily 
result,  of  weakness  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  povert; 
on  the  other,  from  the  deficiency  ortbe  excess  o 
population,  the  Greek  political  Avritprs  strongly  in 
sist ;  and  propose  in  consequence  various  modei 
of  maintaining  the  relative  proportion  desired. 

Plato,  in  the  republic  which  he  considers  ii 
his  books  of  laws,  limits  the  number  of  fi-ee  citi 
zens  and  of  habitations,  to  five  thousand  an4  for 
ty ;  and  this  number  he  thinks  may  be  preserved 
if  the  father  of  every  family  choose  one  out  of  hi; 
sons  for  his  successor  to  the  lot  of  land  which  h( 
.  t  4 
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has  possessed,  and  di^xjsing  of  his  daughters  in 
maniage  according  to  law,  distribute  his  other 
sons,  if  he  have  any,  to  be  adopted'  by  those  citi- 
zens who  are  without  children.  But  if  the  num- 
ber of  children  upcm  the  whole  be  either  too  great 
or  too  few,  the  magistrate  is  to  take  the  subject 
particularly  into  his  consideration,  and  to  contrive 
so  that  the  same  number  of  five  thousand  and  ftn^y 
iamilies  should  still  be  maintained.  There  gxc 
many  modes,  he  diinks,  of  eSecting  this  object. 
Procreation  when  it  goes  on  too  fest,  may  be 
checked,  or  when  it  goes  on  too  slow,  may  be  en- 
couraged  by  the  proper  distributicoi  of  honors  and 
marks  of  ignomin}',  and  by  the  admonitions  (^ 
'  e  elders  to  prevent  or  promote  it  acconding  to 
rcumstances. ' 

In  his  philosophical  republic*  he  enters  more 
rticularly  into  this  subject,  and  proposes  that 
s  most  excellent  amcMigfthe  men  should'  be 
ined  in  marriage  to  the  most  excellent  among 
e  women,  and  the  mferior  citizens  matched 
th  the  inferior  females;  and  that  the  o^iring 
the  first  should  be  brought  up,  oS  the  others^ 


'  Plato  de  LegibuB,  lib.  t. 
•  PUto  de  Republici,  lib.  v, 
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not.  On  certain  festivals  appointed  by  the  laws, 
the  young  men  and  women  who  sffe  betrothed  are 
to  be  assembled,  and  joined  together  with  solemn 
ceremonies.  But  the  number  of  marriages  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  magistrates,  that  tdtii^ 
into  consideration  the  drains  from  wars,  diseases, 
and  other  causes,  they  may  preserve,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  such  a  proportion  of  citizens  as  will  be 
neither  too  numerous  nor  too  few,  according  t6 
the  resources  and  demands  of  the  state.  The 
children  who  arc  thus  bom  from  the  most  excellent 
of  the  citizens  are  to  be  carried  to  certain  nurses 
destined  to  this  office,  inhabiting  a  septarate  part  of 
the  city ;  but  those  which  are  bom  from  the  infe  ■ 
rior  citizens,  and  any  from  the  others  which  an 
imperfect  in  their  limbs,  are  to  be  buried  in  somt 
obscure  and  unknown  place. 

He  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  iwc^r  age 
for  niarriage,  and  determines  it  to  be  twenty  foi 
the  woman  and  thirty  for  the  man.  Beginning  al 
twenty,  the  wonjan  is  to  bear  children  for  the 
state  till  ^e  is  forty,  and  the  man  is  to  fulfil  hih 
duty  in  this  respect,  from  tlrirty  to  fifty-five.  If 
a  man  produce  a  child  into  public  eitiier  before 
or  after  tiiis  period,  the  acticut  is  to-be  considered 
in  the  same  criminal  and  profane,  Ijght  as  if  he  had 
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produced  one  without  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  and 
uistigated  solely  by  incontinence.  The  same  rule 
should  hold,  if  a  man  who  is  of  the  proper  age  for 
procreation  be  connected  with  a  woman  who  is 
also  of  the  proper  age,  but  without  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  by  the  magistrate ;  he  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  g^ven  to  the  state  a  spurious, 
profane,  and  incestuous  ofispring.  When  both 
sexes  have  passed  the  age  assigned  for  presenting 
children  to  the  state,  Ptato  allows  a  great  latitude 
of  intercourse,  but  no  child  is  to  be  brought  to 
lig^t.  Should  any  infant  by  accident  be  bom 
alive,  it  is  to  be  exposed  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  parents  coiUd  not  support  it. ' 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  Plato 
illy  saw  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
;yond  the  means  of  subsistence.  His  expedients 
r  checking  it  are  indeed  execrable ;  but  the  ex- 
tents themselves,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
ere  to  be  used,  show  hb  conceptions  of  the  m^- 
tude  of  the  difficulty.  Contemplatmg  as  he  cer- 
inly  must  do  in  a  small  republic  a  great  propor- 
inal  drain  of  people  by  wars,  if  he  could  still  pro- 
)se  to  destroy  the  children  of  all  the  inferior  and 


>  Plato  de  Repub.  lib.  f 
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less  perfect  citizens,  to  destroy  also  all  that  were 
bom  not  within  the  prescribed  ages  and  with  the 
prescribed  forms,  to  fix  the  age  of  marriage  late, 
and  after  all  to  regulate  the  number  of  these  mar- 
riages, his  experience  and  his  reasonings  must 
have  strongly  pointed  out  to  him  the  great  power 
of  the  principle  of  increase,  and  the  necessity  of 
checking  it. 

Aristode  appears  to  have  seen  this  necessity  still 
more  clearly.  He  fixes  the  proper  age  of  mar- 
riage  at  thirty-seven  for  the  men,  and  eighteen 
for  the  women,  which  must  of  course  condemn 
a  great  number  of  women  to  celibacy,  as  there 
never  can  be  so  many  men  of  thirty-seven  as  there 
are  women  of  eighteen.  Yet  though  he  has  fixed 
the  age  of  marriage  for  the  men  at  so  late  a  period, 
he  still  thinks  that  there  may  be  too  many  children^ 
and  proposes  that  the  number  allowed  to  each 
marriage  should  be  regulated ;  and  if  any  woman 
be  pregnant  after  she  has  produced  the  prescribed 
number,  that  an  abortion  should  be  procured  be- 
fore the  foetus  has  life. 

The  period  of  procreating  children  for  the  state 
is  to  cease  with  the  men  at  fifty-fouir  or  fifty.five, 
because  the  offspring  of  old  men,  as  well  as  of  men 
tqo  young,  is  imperfect  both  in  body  and  mind. 
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When  bodi  sexes  have  passed  the  prescribed  age, 
they  are  allowed  to  continue  a  connexion ;  but,  as 
in  Plato's  republic,  no  child  which  may  be  the  re* 
suit  is  to  be  brought  to  light,  * 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  republic  propos- 
ed by  Plato  in  liis  books  of  laws,  Aristotle  is  of 
opinion  that  he  has  by  no  means  been  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  subject  of  population ;  and  accuses 
him  of  inconsistency  in  equalizing  property  \vithout 
limiting  the  number  of  children.     The  laws  on 
this  subject,  Aristotle  very  jusdy  observes,  require 
to  be  much  more  definite  and  precise  in  a  state 
where  property  is  equalized  than  in  others.     Un- 
der ordinary  governments  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion  would  only  occasion  a  greater  subdivision  of 
landed  property,  \diere  in  such  a  republic  the  su- 
pernumeraries would  be  altogether  destitute,  be- 
cause the  lands  being  reduced  to  equal  and  as  it 
were  elementary  parts,  would  be  incapable  of  fur- 
ther partition.* 


^  Aristotelis  Opera.    De  Repub.  lib*  vii.  c.  xvi. 

*  De  Repub.  lib.  ii.  c.  vi.  Gillies'  Aristotle,  vol.  ii.  b. 
ii.  p.  p7.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  not 
choose  tlie  trouble  of  consulting  the  origin{d>  I  refer  at 
the  same  time  to  Gillies*  tranalatlon ;  but  some  passages 
he  has  wholly  omitted,  and  of  others  he  has  not  given  the j 
literal  sensef  his  object  being  a  free  version. 
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He  then  remarks  that  it  is  necessaiy  in  all  cases 
to  regulate  the  proportiwi  of  children,  that  they 
may  not  exceed  the  proper  number.  In  doing 
t^s  deaths  and  barrenness  are  of  course  to  be  taken 
into  consideraUon.  But  if,  as  in  the  generality  of 
states,  every  person  be  left  free  to  have  as  many 
children  as  be  pleases,  the  necessary  consequence 
must  be  poverty;  ami  poverty  is  the  mother  of 
villany  and  sedition.  On  this  account  Fheidon  of 
Corinth,  one  of  the  most  ancient  writers  on  the 
subject  of  politics,  introduced  a  regulation  direcUy 
the  reverse  of  Plato's,  and  firaited  population  with- 
out  equalizing  possessions.* 

Speaking  afterwards  of  Phaleas  of  Chalcedon, 
who  jHXjposed  as  a  most  salutary  institution,  to 
equalize  wealth  among  the  citizens,  he  adverts 
^n  to  Plato's  regulations  respecting  property, 
and  observes,  that  those  who  would  thus  regulate 
the  extent  of  fortunes  ought  not  to  be  ignorant 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  the  same -time  to 
legulate  the  number  of  children.  For  if  children 
muhq>ly  beycHid  the  means  of  supporting  them, 
the  law  will  necessarily  be  broken,  and  femilies 


'  De  ^epub.  lib.  ti.  c.  vii.    Gillies'  Aristot.  Tol.ii>  b.  ii. 
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will  be  suddenly  reduced  from  opulence  to  beg- 
gary, a  revolution  always  dangerous  to  public 
tranquillity.* 

It  appears  from  these  passages  that  Aristotle 
clearly  saw,  that  the  strong  tendency  of  the  human 
race  to  increase,  unless  checked  by  strict  and 
positive  laws,  was  absolutely  fatal  to  every  system 
founded  on  equality  of  property ;  and  there  can- 
not surely  be  a  strot^r  argument  J^inst  any  sys- 
tem of  this  kind  than  the  necessity  of  such  laws, 
as.  Aristotle  himself  proposes. 

From  a  remark  which  he  afterwards  makes' 
respecting  Sparta,  it  appears  still  more  clearly 
that  he  fiilly  understood  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion. From  the  improvidence  of  the  laws  relating 
o  succession,  the  landed  property  in  Sparta 
lad  been  engrossed  by  a  few,  and  the  effect 'was 
!;reatly  to  diminish  the  populousness  of  the  coim- 
jy.,  To  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  supply  men  for 
jontinual  wars,  the  kings  preceding  Lycurgus  had 
Deen  in  the  habit  of  naturalizing  strangers.  It 
ivould  have  been  much  better,  however,  accorxiing 
to  Aristotle,  to  have  increased  the  number  of  citi- 


'  De  Repub.  lib.  ii.  c.  tU.    Gilliea*  Ariatot.  vol.  ii.  b. 
i.p.91. 
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zens  by  a  nearer  equalization  of  property.  But 
the  law  relating  to  children  was  directly  adverse  to 
this  improvement.  The  legislator  wishing  to  have 
many  citizens  had  encouraged  as  much  as  possible 
the  procreation  of  children.  A  man  who  had  three 
sons  was  exempted  from  the  ni^t-watch ;  and  he 
who  had  four,  enjoyed  a  complete  immunity  from 
all  public  burdens.  But  it  is  evident,  Aristotle 
most  jUsUy  observes,  that  the  birth  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  children,  the  division  of  the  lands  remain- 
ing the  same,  would  necessarily  cause  only  an  ac- 
cumulation of  poverty. 

He  here  seems  to  see  exactly  the  error,  into 
which  many  other  legislators  beside  Lycurgus 
have  fallen,  and  to  be  fully  aware,  that  to  en- 
courage the  birth  of  children,  without  providii 
properly  for  their  support,  is  to  obtain  a  vei 
small  accession  to  the  p<^ulation  of  a  count 
at  the  expense  of  a  very  great  accession  of  miser; 
The  legislator  of  Crete  as  well  as  Sdon,  Ph( 
don,  Plato,  and  Aristotie,  saw  the  necessity  > 
checkii^  population  in  order  to  prevent  genei 


■  De  Repub.  lib.  i'l.  c.  ix.    Gillies'  Aristot.  vol.  ii.  b. 

p.  lor. ' 

'    ■  Aristot.  de  Repub.  lib.  ii.  c.  x.  Gillies'  Aristut,  vol. 
h.  iLp.  113. 
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poverty ;  and  as  wc  mus*  suppose  that  the  opi- 
nions of  such  men,  and  the  laws  founded  upon 
them,  wouldhave  OMisiderable  inSuence,  it  is  |»^ 
bable  that  the  pfcventive  check  to  increase  from 
late  marriages  and  other  causes  c^rated  to  a  coa- 
siderable  degree  among  the  free  citiaens  of  Oeece. 
For  the  positive  checks  to  populaticHi  we  need 
not  look  beyond  the  wu%  in  which  these  small 
states  were  almost  continually  engaged,  though  we 
have  an  account  of  one  wasdng  plague,  at  least,  in 
Athens ;  and  Plato  supposes  the  case  of  hb  re;pub- 
lic  being  gready  reduced  by  disease.'  Their  wars 
were  not  only  almost  constant,  but  extremely 
bloody.     In  a  small  army  the  whole  of  which 
would  probably  be  engaged  in  close  fight^a  much 
eater  number  in  proportion  would  be  slain,  than 
the  large  modan  armies,  a  conraderable  part  of 
lich  (^en  remains  untouched  ;*  and  as  ^  the 
:e  citizens  of  these  republics  were  generally  em- 
jyed  as  soldiers  in  every  war,  losses  would  be 
t  very  severely,  and  would  not  appear  to  be  ve- 
easily  repaired. 


l  De  leijibus,  lib.  v, 

»  Hume,  ESM7,  zi.p.451. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Of  the  Cheekt  to  Population  eanongthe  SomaiUk, 

THE  havcx;  made  by  war  in  the  smaDer 
states  of  Italy,  particularly  during  the  first  strug- 
gles of  the  Romans  for  power,  seems  to  have  been 
still  greater  than  in  Greece.  Wallace,  in  tus  dis> 
sertation  on  the  numbers  of  mankind*  after  alluding 
to  the  multitudes  which  fell  by  the  sword  in  these 
times,  observes,  "  On  an  accurate  review  of  the 
**  history  of  the  Italians  during  this  period,  we 
*'  shall  wonder  how  such  vast  multitudes  could  b 
*'  raked  as  were  engaged  in  those  omtinual  war 
*' till  Italy  was  entirely  subdued.'"  AndLir 
expresses  his  ntter  astonishment  that  the  Volsc 
and  JEquiy  so  often  as  they  were  conquered,  shoul 
have  been  able  to  bring  fre^  armies  into  the  field. 
But  these  wonders  vrill  perttaps  be  sufficiendy  ac 
coimted  fw  if  we  suppose  \tiiat  seems  to  be  highl 
probable,  that  the  constant  drains  fi?om  wars,  had  ir 

1  Diaserution,  p.  63.  8to.  1763,  EdinbuT^b. 
'  lib.  vi.  c.  xii. 
V9l.  i.  U 
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troduced  the  hii»t  of  giving  nearly  full  scope  to  the 
power  of  populatitm,  and  that  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  youths,  in  pn^rtion  to  the  whole  people, 
were  yearly  rising  into  manhood  and  becoming  fit 
to  bear  arms,  than  is  usual  in  other  states  not  simi- 
larly circumstanced.  It  was,  without  doubt,  the 
rapid  influx  of  these  supplies,  which  enabled  them, 
like  the  ancient  Germans,  to  astonish  future  hi&tO' 
rians,  by  renovating  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner 
their  defeated  and  half  destroyed  armies. 

Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice 
of  jn&nticide  prevailed  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Greece,  from  the  earliest  times.  A  law  of  Romu- 
lus forbad  the  exposmg  of  children  before  they 
were  three  years  old, '  which  implies  that  the  cus- 
torn  of  exposing  them  as  soon  as  they  were  bom 
had  befwe  prevailed.  But  tlus  practice  was  of 
course  never  resorted  to,  but  when  the  drains  from 
wars  were  insufficient  to  make  room  for  the  rising 
generation ;  and  consequently  though  it  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  positive  checks  to  the  fiifl 
power  of  increase,  yet,  in  the  actual  state  of  things, 
it  certainlyeontributed  rather  to  promote  than  im- 
pede population. 


*  Dumysiiu  Halicam.  Ub.ii.  15. 
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Amoi^  the  Romans  themselves,  engt^ed  as 
they  were  in  incessant  wars  fix>m  the  beginnmg 
<^  their  republic  to  the  end  of  it,  many  of  whkh 
were  dreadfully  destructive,  the  positive  check  to 
population  from  this  cause  alone  must  have  been 
enormously  great.  But  this  cause  alone,  great  as 
it  was,  would  never  have  occasioned  that  Want  f£ 
Roman  citizens,  under  the  emperors,  which 
prompted  Augustus  and  Trajan  to  issue  laws  iac 
the  encouragement  of  marriage  and  of  children,  if 
other  causes  still  more  powerful  in  depc^ulati(m 
had  not  concurred. 

When  the  equity  oS  jH-c^rty,  which  had  fca*- 
merly  prevMled  in  the  Roman  territory,  had  been 
destroyed  by  degrees,  and  the  land  had  fallen  inb 
the  hands  of  a  few  great  proprietors,  the  citizen 
who  were  by  this  change  successively  deprived  o 
the  means  of  supporting  themselves,  would  iiatu 
rally  have  j|o  resource  to  prevent  them  from  star 
ving,  but  that  q£  selling  their  labor  to  the  rich,  a 
in  modem  states;  but  from  this  resource  the; 
were  completely  cut  off  by  the  prodigious  numbe 
of  slaves,  which,  increasing  by  constant  influx  uci^ 
the  increa^ng  luxury  of  Rome,  filled  up  evcH 
employment  both  in  agriculture  and  manufactures 
Under  such  circumstances,  so  iar  from  being  a£ 
u2 
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tonished  that  the  number  <^  free  citizens  should 

decrease,  tix  wonder  seems  to  be,  that  any  should 

exist  beside  the  {ffoprietm^.    And  in  &ct  many 

could  not  have  existed  but  for  a  strange  and  pre> 

posterouB  custom,  which  however,  pohaps,  the 

strange  and  unnatural  state  of  the  ci^  required, 

that  of  distributing  vast  quantities  of  com  to  the 

poorer  citizens  gratis.     Two  hundred  thousand 

received  diis  distribution  in  Augustus's  time; 

and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  great  part  <^  them 

had  little  else  to  depend  upon.     It  is  supposed  to 

have  been  given  to  every  man  of  full  years ;  but 

die  quantity  was  not  enough  for  a  family  and  too 

much  for  an  individual.'     It  could  not  therefore 

naUe  them  to  increase ;  and,  from  &te  manner  in 

ifhich  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  custom  of  exposing 

hildren  anun^  the  poor,*  there  is  great  i>eason  to 

•elieve  that  many  were  destroyed  in  spite  of  the 

us  tiium  libercmim.    Tlie  passage  i»  Tacitus  in 

phich,  speaking  of  the  Germans,  he  alludes  to 

tus  custom  in  Rome  seems  to  point  to  the  same 


1  Hurne,  Essay  xi.  p.  488. 
*  De  amore  protia. 
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conclusion. '  What  effect,  indeed,  could  such  a 
law  have  among  a  set  of  people  who  appear  to  have 
been  so  completely  barred  out  from  all  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  sub^stence,  except  that  of  chvity, 
that  they  would  be  scarcely  able  to  suppcKt  tfaem- 
selvesj  much  less  a  wife  and  two  or  three  chil- 
-  dren.  If  half  of  the  slaves  had  been  sent  out  of 
the  country,  and  the  people  had  been  employed 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  the  effect  would 
have  been  to  increase  the  number  of  Roman  citi- 
zens with  more  certainty  and  rapidity  than  ten 
thousand  laws  fw  the  encouragement  of  children. 
It  is  possible  that  the  jus  trium  libercH-um,  and 
the  other  laws  of  the  s&me  tendency,  might  have 
been  of  some  little  use  among  the  higher  classes 


'  De  tooribuB  Germanoruni)  19.  How  completely  the 
laws  relating  to  the  encouragement  of  marritige  and  of 
children  were  despised,  appears  *'roni  a  speech  of  Minuci- 
us  Felix  in  Octavio,  cap.  30.  "  I^m  tnim  video  procrrato* 
*^JUio*  nunc  ferit  et  avilia*  exfumere,  nunc  adtlrangulatot 
"  miaero  morti*  geitere  tUdere  ;  nmt  qutc  in  ifima  viicrribu* 
M  medtcajniniiua  eftotii  orr'^nrm  fuluTz  homini*  exlinguantf 
"  et  tiaTTicidium  faciant  anteguam  ftnrianl." 

This  crime  had  grown  so  much  into  a  custom  in  Rome 
that  even  Pliny  attempts  to  excuse  it;  •'  Quoniam  alitjna- 
«  rum  fecunditas  plena  libcris  tali  Tenii  indigct."  Lib. 
xxix.  c.  ir. 
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of  the  Roman  citizens ;  and  indeed  from  the  na- 
ture  of  these  laws,  consisting  as  they  did  princi- 
pally of  privileges,  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
directed  chiefly  to  this  part  of  society^    But  vi- 
ckwis  habits  of  every  possible  kind  preventive  of 
population^  seem  to  have  been  so  generally  preva- 
lent at  this  period,  that  no  corrective  laws  could 
have  any  ccMisiderable  influence.     Montesquieu 
justly  observes,  that  "  the  corruption  of  manners 
"  had  destroyed  the  office  of  censor,  which  had 
«  been  established  itself  to  destroy  the  corruption 
"  of  manners ;  but  when  the  cwruption  of  man- 
ners becomes  general,  censure  has  no  longer 
any  force/'*     Thirty -four  years  after  the  pas- 
sing  of  the  law  of  Augustus  respecting  marriage, 
the  Roman  knights  demanded  its  repeal.     On  se- 
parating the  married  and  the  unmarried,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  latter  considerably  exceeded  in 
number  the  former ;  a  strong  proof  of  the  ineffica- 
cy  of  the  law.* 


K 


U 


^  Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  ulla  puerpera  lecto 

Tantum  artes  hujus,  tantum  medtcamina  possunt. 

Quae  steriles  facit,  atque  homines  in  ventre  necandos 

Conducit.    Juvenal,  sat.  vi,  593. 
<  Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxiii.  c«  21. 

Ibid* 
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In  most  countries  vicious  habits  preventive  of 
population  appear  to  be  a  consequence  rather  than 
a  cause  of  the  infrequency  of  marriage ;  but  in 
Rome  the  depravity  of  morals  seems  to  have  been 
the  direct  cause  which  checked  the  marriage 
union,  at  least  among  the  higher  classes.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  speech  of  Metellus  Numi- 
dicus  in  bis  censorship  without  indignadon  and 
di^ust  "  If  it  were  possible,"  he  says,  "  en- 
"  tirely  to  go  without  wives,  we  would  deliver 
"  ourselves  at  once  from  this  evil ;  but  as  the 
"  laws  of  nature  have  so  ordered  it  that  we  can 
"  neither  live  happy  with  them  nor  continue  the 
"  species  without  them,  we  ou^t  to  have  more 
'*  regard  for  our  lasting  securi^  than  for  our  tra 
"  sient  pleasures.'" 

P<»itive  laws  to  encour^ne  marriage  and  pop 
lation,  enacted  on  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  ai 
not  mixed  with  religion,  as  in  China  and  sor 
otiier  countries,  are  seldom  calculated  to  answ 
the  end  which  they  mm  at,  and  therefore  genen 
ly  indicate  ignorance  in  the  legislator  who  prop 
ses  them ;  but  the  apparent  necessity  of  them  i 


'  Aulua  Gellius,  lib.  i 
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most  invariabty  indicates  a  rery  great  degree  of 
moral  and  poetical  depravity  in  the  state  ;  aitd  in 
ibe  countries  in  which  they  are  most  strongly  in- 
msted  on,  not  only  vicious  manners  will  generally 
be  found  to  prevail,  but  political  institutions  es- 
tremdy  un£tvotable  to  industry,  and  consequent- 
ly to  popolaticn. 

On  this  account  I  cannot  hot  agree  with  Wal- 
lace' in  thinkingthat  Hume  was  wnx^  in  his  sup- 
pontion,  that  the  Roman  wodd  was  prtdiably  the 
most  p(qnilous  during  the  long  peace  under  Trajan 
andtbe  Antonines.*  We  well  know  that  wars  do  not 
depopulate  much  while  industry  continues  in  ri- 
gor ;  and  that  peace  will  not  increase  the  number 
people  Mien  they  (smnot  find  the  means  of  sub* 
tence.  TTie  renewal  of  the  laws  relating  to  mar- 
ge under  Trajan  indicates  the  continued  preva- 
ice  of  vicious  habits,  and  of  a  lai^uiahing  in- 
stry,  and  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
^tion  of  a  great  increase  of  pc^ulaticni. 
It  mi^t  be  ^aid  perhaps,  that  the  vast  profusion 
slares  would  more  than  make  up  fw  the  want 
Roman  citizens ;  but  it  appears  that  the  labor  of 


*  DisserUti^m)  Apf>endix,  p.  247. 
*£Bsaj  xi.  p.  505. 
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these  slaves  was  not  sufficiently  directed  to  agricul- 
ture to  support  a  very  great  population.  What- 
ever tnii^t  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  provinces, 
the  decay  of  agriculture  in  Italy  seems  to  be  ge- 
nerally acknowledged.  The  pernicious  custom  of  ' 
importing  great  quantities  of  com  to  distribute 
gtatis  to  the  people  had  given  it  a  blow  which  it 
never  afterwards  recovered,  Hume  observes,  tb^ 
"  when  the  Roman  authors  complained  that  Italy, 
*'  which  formerly  exported  com,  became  depen- 
'*  dent  on  all  the  provinces  for  its  daily  bread,  they 
*'  never  ascribed  this  alteration  to  the  increase  of 
"  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  ne^ct  of  tillage  and 
"agriculture."'  And  in  another  place  he  says, 
"  All  ancient  authors  tell  us  diat  there  was  a  per- 
"  petual  flux  of  slaves  to  Italy  from  the  remoter 
**  provinces,  particularly  Syria,  Cilicia,  Cai^)ado- 
"  cia,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Egypt ; 
"  yet  the  number  of  people  did  .not  increase  in 
"  Italy ;  and  writers  complain  of  ll»e  continual  decay 
"  oS  industry  and  ^riculture."  *  .  It  seems  but  httle 
|»Y>bable  that  the  peace  under  Tmjan  and  the  An- 
tonines  should  have  ^ven  so  su^en  a  turn  to  the 


■  E»arxi.p>S04. 
t  Id.  p.  433. 
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habits  of  the*  people  as  essentially  to  alter  this 
state  of  things. 

On  the  condition  of  slavery  it  may  be  observed, 
that  there  cannot  be  a  strongerproofofitsunfevor- 
ableness  to  the  propagation  df  die  species  in  the 
countries  where  it  prevails,  than  the  necessity  of 
this  continual  infllix.  The  necessity  forms  at  once 
a  complete  refutation  of  the  observation  of  Wal- 
lace, that  the  ancient  slaves  were  more  serviceable 
in  raising  up  people  than  the  inferior  ranks  of  men 
in  modem  times.*     Though   it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  as  he  observes,  that  all  our  laborers  do  not 
marry,  and  that  many  of  their  children  die,  and  be- 
come sickly  and  useless  through  the  poverty  and 
g^igence  of  their  parents;'  yet  notwithstanding 
:se  obstacles  to  increase,  there  is  perhaps  scarce- 
an  instance  to  be  produced,  where  the  low?r 
isses  of  society  in  any  country,  if  free,  do  not 
se  up  people  fully  equal  to  the  demand  fw  their 
Kjr. 

To  accoimt  for  the  checks  t»  population  which 
;  peculiar  to  a  state  of  slavery,  and  which  render 
iMistant  recruit  of  numbers  necessary,  we  must 


'  Dissert,  on  the  numbers  of  mankhid,  p.  9 1 . 
*  Id.  p.  80. 
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adopt  the'  comparison  of  slaves  to  cattle,  which 
Wallace  and  Hume  have. made;  W^ce,toshow 
that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  masters  to  take  care 
of  their  slaves  and  rear  up  their  ofi&pring;i  and 
Hume,  to  prove  that  it  would  more  frequently  be 
the  interest  of  the  master  to  prevent  than  to  en- 
courage their  breeding."     If  Wallace's  observa- 
tion had  been  just,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
slaves  would  have  kept  up  their  own  numbers 
with  ease  by  procreation  ;  and  as  it  b  acknowledg- 
ed that  they  did  not  do  this,  the  truth  of  Hume's 
observation  is  clearly  evinced.     "  To  rear  a  child 
"  in  London  till  he  could  be  serviceable  would 
"  cost  much  dearer  than  to  buy  one  of  the  same  asre 
"  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  where  he  had  I 
"  raised  in  a  cottage,   covered  with  rags,  and 
"  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Those  who  had  sli 
"  therefore,  in  all  the  richer  and  more  popu 
•*  countries,  would  discourage  the  pregnane 
'*  the  females,  and  either  prevent  or  destroy 
"  birth."*     It  is  acknowledged  by  Wallace, 
the  male  slaves  greatiy  exceeded  in  number  thi 


'  Dissert,  oh  the  numbers  of  mankind,  p.  I 
*  Hume,  Essajr,  xi.  p.  433. 
».  Tbid. 
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males,*  whk^  must  necessarily  be  an  addidonal 
obstacle  to  thf  ir  increaae.  It  would  Eqipear  there- 
fore that  die  preventive  check  to  population  must 
have  operated  with  very  great  force  among  the 
Gredt  3mA  Roman  slaves  ;  and  as  they  were  c^^ 
ill  treated,  fed  perhaps  scantily,  and  sometimes 
great  numbers  of  them  confined  together  in  close 
and  unwholesome  ei^astula,  or  dungeons,*  it  is 
probable  that  the  positive  checks  to  population  from 
disease  were  also  severe,  and  that  when  epidemics 
prevailed  they  would  be  most  destructive  in  thi^ 
part  of  the  society. 

The  unfavcM^leness  of  slavery  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  die  species  in  the  country  where  it  prevails 
lowever  decisive  of  the  question  respectii^ 
^ute  population  of  such  a  country,  or  the 
question  respecting  the  populousness  trf" 
,  and  modem  nations.  We  know  that 
countries  could  afford  a  great  and  constant 
of  slaves,  without  being  in  Ac  smallest 
depopiJated  themselves ;  and  if  these  sup- 
^ere  poured  in,  as  'they  prtrfraWy  woukJ  be, 
-  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  labor  in  the 

>  Appendix  to  DiBsert&tion,  p.  It3. 
*  Hume,  EsMjr  xi.  p.  430. 
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nation  which  received  them,  the  question  respect- 
ing the  populousness  of  this  nation  wtmld  rest 
precisely  on  the  same  grounds  as  in  modem  states 
and  depend  upon  the  number  of  people  which  it 
could  employ  and  support.  Whether  the  practice 
of  domestic  slavery  tti^refore  prevail  or  not,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  position  not  to  be  controverted, 
that,  taking  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory  to  in* 
dude  within  it  exportation  and  importation,  and 
allowing  some  variation  for  the  prevalence  of  luxury 
or  of  frugal  habits,  the  population  of  these  coun- 
tries  will  always  be  in  prq>ortion  to  the  food  which 
the  earth  is  macteto  produce.  And  no  cause, 
physical  or  moral,  unless  it  operate  in  an  excessive 
and  unusual  manner,  can  have  any  considerable 
and  permanent  effect  on  the  pq)u^ation,  except  in 
as  fiur  as  it  influences  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  die  means  of  subsistence. 


^  The  extreme  insalubrity  of  Batavia,  and  perhaps  the 
plague  in  some  countries,  may  be  considered  as  physical    / 
causes  operating  in  an  excessive  degree*     The  extreme 
and  unusual  attachment  of  the  Romans  to  a  vicious  celi-    > 
bac|r,  and  the  promiscuous  intercourse  in  Otaheite,  may 
be  considered  as  moral  causes  of  the  same  nature*     Such 
instances  may  perhaps  form  tacccptions  to  the  general       ^  y| 
•bservatiop« 
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In  the  controversy  concerning  the  populous- 
ness  of  aHcioit  and  modem  nations,  this  point  has 
not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  ahd  physical  and 
tnani  causes  have  been  broi^t  forward  on  both 
sides,  from  which  no  just  inference  in  favor  of 
either  par^  could  be  drawn.    It  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  both  writers,  that  the  more 
productive  and  populous  a  country  i&  m  its  actual 
slate,  thejess  probably  will  be  its  power  of  obtain- 
ing a  further  increase  of  produce,  and  cc«isequendy 
tht^more  checks  must  necessarily  be  called  into 
action  to  keep  the  population  down  to  the  level  of 
this  stationary,    or  slowly    increasing    produce. 
From  finding  such  checks,  therefore,  in  ancient  or 
odem  nati(His,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  gainst 
le  absolute  populousness  of  either.     On  this  ac- 
>unt,  the  prevalence  of  the   small-pox,  and  oi 
her  disorders  unknown  to  the  ancients,  can  by 
>means  be  considered  as  an  argument  against  the 
jpulousness  of  modem  nations,  though  to  these 
[lysical  causes  both  Hume  and  Walla(!e   ^ow 
onsiderable  wei^t. 


*  Eswy  xi.  p.  435. 

*  Diuertation,  p.  80. 
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In  the  moral  camses  which  they  have  brought 
forward,  they  have  fallen  into  a  similar  error. 
Wallace  introduces^  the  positive  encouragements 
to  marriage  among  the  ancients,  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  oHhe  superior  populousness  of  the 
ancient  world  ;  but  the  necessity  of  positive  laws 
to  encourage  marriage  certainly  rather  indicates  a 
want  than  an  abundance  of  people;  and  in  the 
instance  of  Sparta,  to  which  he  particularly  refers, 
it  appears  from  the  passage  in  Aristotle,  mention- 
ed in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  laws  to  encourage 
marriage  were  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
remedying  a  marked^  deficiency  of  people.  In  a  - 
country  with  a  crowded  and  overflowing  popula- 
tion, a  legislator  would  never  think  of  making  ex- 
press law^  to  encourage  marriage  and  the  procre- 
ation of  children.  Other  arguments  of  Wallace 
will  be  found  upon  examination  to  be  almost  equally 
inefiectual  to  his  purpose. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  Hume  produces  are 
in  the  same  manner  uitfeatisfactory,   and  rather  ? 
make  agsdnst  the  inference  which  he  has  in  view  '*-, 
than  fw  it.     The  number  of  footmen,  housemaids,    * 


■w«t- 
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and  other  persons  remaining  unmanied  in  modern 
states,  be  allows  to  be  an  argument  gainst  their 
pt^ulouanesB.*  But  the  oontraty  inference  of 
die  two  appears  to  be  the  more  probi^le.  When 
dK  difficulties  attending  the  icanng  a  family  are 
very  great,  and  cwisequendy  many  persons  of  both 
sexes  remain  single,  we  may  naturally  enough  infer 
that  p<^u]ation  is  stattonaiy,  but  by  no  means 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  great ;  because  the  difficulty 
of  rearing  a  iamUy  may  arise  ftxim  the'  veiy  cir- 
cumstance of  a  great  absolute  population,  and  the 
consequent  fullness  of  all  the  channels  to  a  liveli- 
hood ;  though  the  same  difficulty  may  undoubtedly 
exist  in  a  thinty-peopled  country,  which  is  yet  sta- 
tionary in  its  population.  The  number  of  unmar- 
ried persons,  in  proportion  to  the  idkile  number 
may  form  some  criterion  by  wbich  wc  can  judge 
whether  population  be  increa^g,  stationary,  ca 
decreasing;  but  will  not  enable  us  to  dctenuine 
any  thing  respecting  absolute  pef)ulouaQe8s.  Yet 
even  in  this,  criterion  we  are  liable  to  be  decaved. 
In  some  of  the  soufhem  countries  early  manures 
are  general,  and  very  few-  women  remain  in  a*  state 
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of  celibacy,  yet  the  people  not  only  do  not  in- 
crease, but  Ae  actual  number  is  perhaps  smaU. 
In  this  case  the  removal  of  the  preventive  check 
is  made  up  by  the  excessive  force  of  the  positive 
check.  The  sum  of  all  the  positive  .and  preventive 
checks  taken  together  forms  undoubtedly  the  im- 
mediate cause  which  represses  population;  but 
we  never  can  expect  to  obtain  and  estimate  accu- 
rately this  sum  in  any  country ;  and  we  can  cer- 
tainly draw  no  safe  conclusion  from  the  ccmtem* 
plation  of  two  or  three  of  these  checks  taken  by 
themselves,  because  it  so  frequently  happens,  that 
the  excess  of  one  check  is  balanced  by  the  defect 
of  some  other.  Causes  which  affect  the  number 
of  births  or  deaths  may  or  rn^y  not  affect  the  ave- 
rage population,  according^to  circumstances ;  but 
causes  which  affect  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  must  necessarily  af** 
feet  population ;  and  it  is  therefore  only  on  these 
causes  beside  actual  enuinerations,  <»a  which  we 
can  with  any  certainty  rely. 

All  the  checks  to  population,  which  have  been 
hitherto  considered  in  the  coui^  of  this  review  of 
human  society,  are  clearly  resolvable  into  moral 
restraint,  vice,  and  misery*  . 

Of  that  branch  of  the  preventive  check  which 
I  have  denominated  moral  res^int,  though  it 
vdi*  X 
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might  be  rash  to  affirm  that  it  has  not  had  some 
share  in  repressing  the  natural  power  of  populati(Hi, 
yet  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  operated  very  fee- 
biy  indeed,  cmnpared  with  the  others.     Of  the 
other  branch  of  the  preventive  check  which  comes 
under  the  head  of  vice,  though  its  effect  appears  to 
have  been  very  considerable  in  the  latter  periods 
of  Roman  history,  and  in  some  other  countries ; 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  its  operation  seems  to  have 
been  inferior  to  the  positive  checks.     A  large  por- 
tion of  the  procreative  power  appears  to  have  been 
called  into  acticm,  the  redundancy  from   which 
was  checked  by  violent  causes.     Among  these 
war  is  the  most  prominent  and  striking  feature; 
and  after  this  may  be  ranked  famines  and  violent 
seases.     In  most  of  the  countries  considered, 
e  population  seems  to  have  been  seldom  mea- 
ired  accurately  according  to  the  average  and  per- 
anent  means  of  subsistence,  but  generally  to 
ive  vibrated  between  the  two  extremes,  and  con- 
quently  the  oscillations  between  want  and  plenty 
e  strongly  marked,  as  we  should  naturally  ex- 
;ct  among  less  civilized  nations. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Cheeks  to  Popuhtion  in  Norway, 


IN  reviewing  the  states  of  modem  Europe, 
we  shall  be  assisted  in  our  inquiries  by  rasters 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which,  when  they ' 
are  complete  and  correct,  pomt  out  to  us  with 
some  de^re  of  precision,  whether  the  prevailii^ 
checks  to  population  are  of  ^e  positive  or  of  the 
preventive  kind.  The  habits  of  most  European 
nations  are  of  course  much  alike,  owing  to  the  simi- 
larity of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  plac- 
ed ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  therefore,  that  their 
registers  should  sometimes  g^ve  the  same  results. 
x2 
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Relying,  however,  too  mudi  upon  Ais  cccasicHial 
coincidence,  political  calculators,  have  been  led 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  there  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  an  invariable  order  of  mortali^  in 
all  countries ;  but  it  appcvs,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  OTder  is  extremely  variable ;  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  di&rent  places  of  tiie  same  country,  and 
within  certain  limi^  depends  upon  circumstances 
which  it  isjn  the  power  of  man  to  alter. 

Norway,  during  nearly  the' whole  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  in  a  peculiar  degree  exempt  fixim  tfve 
drains  of  people  by  war.  The  climate  is  remark- 
ably free  from  epidemic  sicknessess,  and,  in  com- 
mon years,  the  mortality  is  less  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  the  reg^stirs  (rf  which  are 
known  to  be  cMrect.'  The  proportion  of  d»e 
aunual  deaths  to  the  whole  population,  on  an  average 
throughout  the  whole  countty,  is  only  as  1  to  48.' 
Yet  the  population  of  Norway  never  seems  to  have 
increased  with  great  rapidity.  It  has  made  a  start 
witiiin  the  la$t  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  till  that  pe- 
riod its  progress  must  have  been  very  slow,  as  we 


■  The  registers  for  Russia  give  a  smaller  mortalrtr  ; 
bti€;it  is  supposed  that  they  are  defective. 

*  Thaomp's  Statisttk  der  Daaischen  Monarchic,  vol. 
ii.  p.  4. 
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know  that  the  cqutitry  was  peo{d«d  in  v^  caAy 
ages,  and  in  1769  its  popul^on  was  tmly  723,141. » 

Before  we  enter  upon  an  examiAatkm  of.jts  in- 
ternal economy,  we  myst  feel  aSisured  that  a?  the 
positive  checks  to  its  pppulation  have  been,  so 
small,  the  preventive  checks  must  have  beea  pro- 
portlonably  great ;  and  we  accwdingly  find  bota 
the  registers,  that  the  proportion  of  yearly  mar- 
riages  to  the  whole  population  is  as,  1  to  13Q,* 
which  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  marriages  than 
appears  in  the  rcg^ters  of  any  OiJier  country,  ex- 
cept Switzerland. 

One  cause  of  this  small  number  of  marriages 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  enrolments  for  the  aripy 
have  been  conducted  till  within  very  few  years. 
Every  man  in  Denmark  and  Norway  btwn  of  a 
iarmer  or  laborer  is  a  soldier.  *  Formerly  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  district  mig^t  take  these 
peasants  at  any  age  he  pleased,  and  he  in  general 
preferred  those  that  were  from  twenty -five  to  thir- ' 


*  Thaarup'a  Sutistik  der  Danischen  Monarchic,  TabL 
ii.  p.  5. 

*  Id.  vol.  ti.  p.  4. 

*  The  few  particulars  whicli  I  shall  roeniion  rektili) 
t*  Norway,  were  collected  during  a  summer  excursion  jl| 
^at  country  in  the  year  1799. 
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ty,  to  such  as  were  younger.     After  being  taken 
into  the  service,  a  inan  could  not  many  withoat 
producing  a  certificate  signed  by  the  ministerof  the 
parish,  that  he  had  substance  enough  to  suppM^ 
a  wife  3nd  family ;  and  even  then  it  was  Further 
necessary  for  him  to  obtain  the  permission    of 
the  officer.     The  difficulty,  and  sometimes   tbti 
expense  of  obtainti^  this  certificate  lawi  permis* 
uon,  generally  deterred  those  who  were  not  in 
very  good  circumst»>ces  from  thinking  of  mar- 
riage till  their-senice  often  years  was  expired ;  and 
as  Uicy  might  be  enrolled  at  any  ^e  under  thirty- 
six  ,  and  the  officers  were  apt  to  take  the  oldest  firsts 
it  would  often  be  late  in  life  bef(»«  they  could  feel 
'  res  at  liberty  to  settle. 
^  the  minister  of  the  parish  had  no  legal 
»  prevent  a  man  from  marrying  who  was 
lied  for  service  ;  yet  it  appears  that  custom 
some  degree    sanctioned  a  discretionary 
f  tWs  kind,  and  the  priest  irften  refused  to 
juple  together,  when  the  parties  had  no 
means  of  supporting  a  &mily. 
obaacle  however  of  this  nature,  whether 
■om  law  or  custom,  has  now  been  entirelv 
.     A  full  liberty  is  gi\-en  to  marrj-  at  any 
iQUt  leave  either  of  the  officer  or  priest ; 
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and  in  the  enndments  for  the  armv,  all  those  of 
the  age  of.  twenty  are  taken  first,  then  all  those  of 
twenty -two,  and  so  on  till  the  necessary  number  is 
completed. 

The  officers  in  general  disapprove  of  this 
change.  They  say  that  a  young  Norwegian  has 
not  arrived  at  his  full  strength,  and  does  not  make 
a  good  soldier  at  twenty.  And  many  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  peasants  will  now  marry  too  young, 
and  that  more  children  will  be  bom  than  the  coun- 
try can  support. 

■  But  independently  of  any  regulations  respect- 
ing the  military  enrolments,  the  peculiar  state 
of  Nonvay  throws  very  strong  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  early  marriages.  There  are  no  large  manu- 
facturing towns  to  take  oflF  the  overflowing  popu- 
lation of  the  country ;  and  as  each  village  naturally 
furnishes  from  itself  a  supply  of  hands  more  than 
equal  to  the  demand,  a  change  of  place  in  search  of 
work  seHompromisesany  success.  Unless  there- 
fore an  opportunity  of  foreign  emigration  ofler, 
the  Norwegian  peasant  generally  remains  in  the 
village  in  which  he  was  bom ;  and  as  the  vacan- 
cies in  houses  and  employments  must  occur  very 
slowly  owing  to  the  small  mortality  that  takes  place, 
he  will  often  see  himself  compelled  to  wait  a  coa- 
X  4 
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siderable  time  before  he  can  attain  a  situation  which 
will  enaUe  him  to  rear  a  family.     - 

The  Norway  farms  have  in  general  a  certain 
number  of  married  laborers  employed  upon  them,, 
in  jMToportion  to  their  size,  who  are  called  house- 
men.    They  receive  from  the   fanner  a  house 
and  a  quantity  of  land  nearly  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  family ;  in  return  for  which  they  are  under  the 
obligation  of  working  for  him  at  a  low  and  fixed 
price  whenever  they  are  called  upon*    Except  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  towns,  and  on 
the  sea-coast,  the  vacancy  of  a  place  of  this  kind 
is  the  only  prospect  which  presents  itself  of  provide 
ing  for  a  family.    From  the  small  number  of  peo- 
ple and  the  little  variety  of  employment,  the  sub- 
ject  is  brought  distinctly  within  the  view  of  each 
individual ;  afid  he  must  feel  the  absolute  neces« 
sity  of  repressing  his  inclinations  to  marriage,  till 
some  such  vacancy  offer.     If  from  the  plenty  of 
materials,  he  should  be  led  to  build  a  house  him- 
self, it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  farmer,  if  he 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  before,  should 
give  him  an  adequate  portbn  of  land  with  it  j  and 
though  he  would  in  general  find  employment  for 
three  or  four  months  in  the  summer^  yet  there 
would  he  litde  chance  of  his  earning  enough  ta 
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support  a  family,  during  die  whole  year.  It  is  pro- 
bable  that  it  was  in  cases  of  this  kind  where  the 
impatience  of  the  parties  prompted  them  to  build, 
or  propose  to  build  a  house  themselves,  and  trust 
to  what  they  could  earn,  that  the  parish  priests 
exercised  the  discretionary  power  of  refusing  to 
marry. 

The  youn^  men  and  women  therefore  are 
obliged  to  remain  with  the  farmers  as  unmarried 
servants,  till  a  houseman's  place  becomes  vacant : 
and  of  these  unmarried  servants,  there  is  in  every 
farm  and  every  gentleman's  family,  a  much 
greater  pn^rtion  than  the  work  would  seem  to 
require.  There  is  but  little  division  of  labor  in 
Norway.  Almost  all  the  wants  of  domestic  econo- 
my  are  supplied  in  each  separate  household.  Not 
oriy  the  common  operations  of  brewing,  baking, 
and  washing,  are  carried  on  at  home,  but  many 
£imilies  make  or  import  their  own  cheese  and 
butter,  kill  their  own  beef  and  mutton,  impcwt  their 
own  grocery  stores ;  and  the  farmers  and  country 
people  in  general  spin  their  own^flax  and  wool,  and 
weave  their  own  linen  and  woollen  clothes.  In  the 
largest  towns,  such  as  Christiana  and  Drontheim^ 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  m^ket  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  joint  of  fresh  meat ; 
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and  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  is  an  article  not  to  be 
purchased  even  in  the  midst  of  summer.  Fairs 
are  held  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  stores 
of  all  kinds  of  provisions  that  will  keep  are  laid 
in  at  these  times ;  and  if  this  care  be  neglected 
great  inconveniences  are  suffered,  as  scarcely  any 
thing  is  to  be  bought  retail.  Persons  who  make 
a  temporary  residence  in  the  country,  or  small 
merchants  not  possessed  of  farms,  complain  heavily 
of  this  inconvenience ;  and  the  wives  of  merchants 
who  have  large  estates  say,  that  the  domestic  econo- 
my of  a  Norway  family  is  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated, that  the  necessary  superintendence  of  it 
reqOires  their  whole  attention,  arid  that  they  can  find 
no  time  for  any  thing  else. 

It  is  evident  that  a  system  of  this  kind  must 
require  a  great  number  of  servants.  It  is  said 
besides  that  they  are  not  remarkable  for  diligence, 
and  that  to  do  the  same  quantity  of.  work  more 
are  necessary  than  in  other  countries.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  every  establishment  the  pro- 
portion of  servants  will  be  found  two  or  three 
times  as  great  as  in  England ;  and  a  farmer  in 
the  country,  who  in  his  appearance  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  any  of  his  laborers,  will  some- 
times have  a  household  of  twenty  persons,  includ- 
ing his  own  family. 
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The  means  of  maintenance  to  a  single  man  are, 
therefore,  much  less  confined  than  to  a  married 
man;  and  under  such  circumstances  the  lower 
classes  of  people  cannot  increase  much,  till  the  in- 
crease of  mercantile  stock,  or  the  division  and  im- 
provement of  farms/  furnishes  a  greater  quantity 
of  employment  for  married  laborers.  In  coon- 
tries  more  fully  peopled  this  subject  is  always  in- 
volved in  great  obscurity.  Each  man  naturally 
thinks  that  he  has  as  good  a  chance  of  finding  em- 
ployment as  his  neighbor,  and  that  if  he  fail  in 
one  place  he  shall  succeed  in  some  other.  He 
marries  therefore,  and  trusts  to  fortune ;  and  the 
efiect  too  frequently  is,  that  the  redundant  popula- 
tion occasioned  in  this  manner  is  repressed  by  the 
positive  checks  of  poverty  and  disease.  In  Nor- 
way the  subject  is  not  involved  in  the  same  ob- 
scurity. The  numter  of  additional*  families  which 
the  increasing  demand  for  labor  will  support  is 
more  distinctly  marked.  The  population  is  so 
small  that  even  in  the  towns  it  is  diiiicult  to  lliil 
into  any  considerable  error  on  tliis  subject ;  and 
in  the  country  the  division  and  improvement  of  aii 
estate,  and  the  creation  of  a  greater  number  of 
housemen's  places  must  be  a  matter  of  complete 
notoriety.  If  a  man  can  obtainf  one  of  these  pfa.-^ 
ces  he  marries,  and  is  able  to  support  a  family  5 
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if  be  cannot  obtain  one,  remains  sir^e.  A  re- 
dundant population  is  thus  prevented  from  taking 
place,  instead  of  being  destroyed  after  it  has  taken 
place. 

It  b  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  general  preva* 
lence  of  the  preventive  check  to  pc^latton,  owing 
to  the  state  of  society  which  has  been  described, 
tt^ther  with  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of 
early  marriages  from  the  enrolments  for  the  army, 
have  powerfully  CMitributed  to  jJace  the  lower 
classes  of  people  in  Nwway  in  a  better  situation 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  scul 
and  climate.  On  the  seacoast  where,  on  account 
of  the  hopes  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food  from 
fishing,  the  preventive  check  does  not  prevail  in 
the  same  degree,  the  people  are  very  poor  and 
wretched;  and,  beyond  comparison,  in  a  worse 
state  than  the  peasants  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  soil  in  Norway  is  ab- 
solutely incapable  of  bearing  com,  and  the  climate 
is  subject  to  the  most  sudden  and  &tal  changes. 
There  are  three  nights  about  the  end  of  August 
which  are  particularly  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  iron  nights,  on  account  of  their  sometimes  blast- 
ing the  promise  of  the  fiurest  crops.    On  these 
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occasions  the  lower  classes  of  people  necessarily 
suffer ;  but  as  there  are  scarcely  any  independent 
laborers,  except  the  housemen  that  have  been 
mentioned,  who  all  keep  cattle,  the  hardship  of  be- 
ing obliged  to  mix  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine  with 
their  bread  is  mitigated  by  the  stores  of  cheese, 
of  salt  butter,  of  salt  meat,  salt  fish,  and  bacon, 
which  they  are  generally  enabled  to  lay  up  for  the 
winter  provision.     The  period  in  which  the  ivant 
of  com  presses  the  most  severely  is  generally 
about  two  months  before  harvest;  and  at  this 
time  the  cows,  of  which  the  pocM^st  housemen 
have  generally  two  or  three,  and  many  five  or  six, 
begin  to  give  milk,  which  must  be  a  great  assis* 
tance  to  the  family,  particularly  to  the  younger 
part  of  it.     In  the  summer  of  the  year  1799,  the 
Norwegians  appeared  to  wear  a  face  of  plenty  and 
content,  while  their  neighbors  the  Swedes  were 
absolutely  starving:  and  I  particularly  remarked 
liiat  the  sons  of  housemen  and  the  formers'  boys 
wer^  fatter,  larger,  and  had  better  calves  to  their 
legs,  thasi  boys  of  the  same  age  and  in  similar 
situations  b  England. 

It  is  also  without  doubt  owing  to  the  preva- 

4ence  of  tfie  preventive  check  to  population  as 

much  as  to  any  peculiar  healthiness  of  the  air. 
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that  the  mortality  in  Norway  is  so  small.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  climate  or  the  soil  that  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  of  its  being  in  any  ex- 
traordinary manner  favorable  to  the  general  health 
of  the  inhabitants ;  but  as  in  every  country  the 
principal  mortality  takes  place  among  very  young 
children,  the  smaller  number  of  these  in  Norway, 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  will  natu 
rally  occasion  a  smaller  mortality  than  in  other 
countries,  supposing  the  climate  to  be  equally 
healthy. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps,  and  with  truth,  that 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the  small  mortally 
in  Norway  is,  that  the  towns  are  inconsiderable 
and  few,  and  that  few  people  are  employed  in  un- 
wholesome manufactories*  In  many  of  the  agri* 
cultural  villages  of  other  countries,  where  the  pre* 
ventive  check  to  population  does  not  prevail  in  the 
same  degree,  the  mortality  is  as  small  as  in  Nor- 
way. But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  calcu** 
lation  in  this  case  is  for  those  particular  viUdges 
alone ;  whereas  in  Norway  the  calculation  of  1  in 
48  is  for  the  whole  country.  The  redundant  po- 
pulation of  these  villages  is  disposed  of  by  con* 
stant  emigra^ons  to  the  towns,  and  the  deaths  of 
a  great  par^  of  those  that  are  bom  in  the  parish  da 
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not  appear  in  the  registers.  But  in-'  Norway  all 
the  deaths  are  within  the  calculation,  and  it  is  clear 
that  if  more  were  bom  than  the  country  could  sup- 
port, a  great  mortality  must  take  place  in  some 
form  or  other.  If  the  people  were  not  destroyed 
by  disease,  they  would  be  destroyed  by  famine. 
It  is  indeed  well  known  that  bad  and  insufficient 
food  will  produce  disease  and  death  in  the  purest 
air  and  the  finest  climate.  Supposing  therefore  no 
great  foreign  emigration,  and  no  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  country,  nothing 
but  the  more  extensive  prevalence  of  the  preven- 
tive check  to  population  in  Norway  can  secure  to 
her  a  smaller  mortality  than  in  other  countries, 
however  pure  her  air  may  be,  c*  however  healthy 
the  employments  of  her  people. 

Norway  seems  to  have  been  anciently  divided 
into  large  estates  or  farms,  called  Gores ;  and  as 
according  to  the  law  of  succession  all  the  brothers 
divide  the  property  equaUy,  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, and  a  proof  how  slowly  the  population  has 
hitherto  increased,  that  these  estates  have  not  been 
more  subdivided.  Many  of  them  are  indeed  now 
divided  into  half  gores  and  quarter  gores,  and 
some  still  lower ;  but  it  has  in  general  been  the 
cu3tom  on  the  death  of  the  father,  for  a  commis- 
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sion  to  value  the  estate  at  a  low  rate,  and  if  the  el- 
dest son  can  pay  his  brothers'  and  sisters'^  shares, 
according  to  this  valuation,,  by  mortgaging  his  es- 
state  or  otherwise,  the  whole  is  awarded  to  him ; 
and  the  force  of  habit  and  natural  indolence  too 
frequently  prompt  him  to  conduct  the  farm  after 
the  manner  of  his  fore&thers,  with  few  or  no  ef- 
forts at  improvement. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of 
farms  in  Norway  is  a  law  which  is  called  Odel'a 
rig^t,  by  which  any  lineal  descendant  can  repur- 
chase an  estate  which  had  been  sold  out  of  the 
family,  by  paying  the, original  purchase-money. 
Formerly  collateral  as  well  as  lineal  descendants 
had  this  power,  asd  the  time  was  absolutely  unli- 
mited, so  that  the  purchaser  could  never  consider 
himself  as  secure  from  claims.  Afterwards  the 
time  was  limited  to  twenty  years,  and  in  1771  it 
was  still  further  limited  to  ten  years,  and  all  the 
collateral  branches  were  excluded.  It  must  how- 
ever be  an  uninterrupted  possession  of  ten  years ; 
for  if  before  the  expiration  of  this  term, -a  person 
who  has  a  right  to  claim  under  the  law  give  no- 
tice to  the  possessor  that  he  does  not  forego  his 

i  A  daughter's  portion  is  the  half  of  a  son's  portion. 
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claim,  though  he  is  not  dien  in  a  condition  to 
make  the  purchase,  the  possesor  is  obliged  to 
wait  six  years  more  before  he  is  perfectly  secure^ 
And  as  in  addition  to  this  the  eldest  in  the  lineal  de» 
scent  may  reclaim  an  estate  that  hadi)een  repurchase 
ed  by  a  younger  brother,  the  law  even  in  its  present 
amended  state  must  be  considered  as  a  very  great 
bar  to  improvement ;  and  in  its  former  state,  when 
the  time  was  unlimited  and  the  sale  of  estates  in 
this  way  was  more  frequent,  it  seems  as  if  it  must 
have  been  a  most  complete  obstacle  to  the  meliora* 
tion  of  farms,  and  obviously  accounts  for  the  very 
slow  increase  of  population  in  Norway  for  many 
Centuries. 

A  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  clearing  and 
cultivating  the  land  arises  from  the  fears  of  the 
great  timber  merchants  respecting  the  woods. 
When  a  farm  has  beeen  divided  among  children 
and  grandchildren,  as  each  proprietor  has  a  cer- 
tain right  in  the  woods,  each  in  general  endeavors 
to  cut  as  much  as  he  can ;  and  the  timber  is  thus 
felled  before  it  is  fit,  and  the  woods  spoiled.  To 
prevent  this,  the  merchants  buy  large  tracts  of 
woods  of  the  farmers,  who  enter  into  a  contract 
that  the  farm  shall  not  be  any  further  subdivided 
or  more  housemen  placed  upon  it ;  at  least  thst  if 
voL  L  y 
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the .  number  of  &milies  be  increased  they  should 
have  no  right  in  the  woods.  It  is  said  that  the 
merchants  who  make  these  purchases  are  not  ve- 
ry strict,  provided  the  smaller  farmers  and  house- 
men do  not  take  timber  for  their  houses^  The  far-^ 
mers  who  seU  these  tracts  of  wood  are  obliged  by 
law  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  pasturing 
their  cattle^  and  of  cutting  timber  sufficient  for 
their  houses,  repairs,  and  firings 

A  piece  of  ground  round  a  houseman's  dwel- 
ling cannot  be  enclosed  for  cultivation  without  an 
application,  first,  to  the  proprietor  of  the  woods, 
declaring  that  the  spot  is  not  fit  For  timber,  and  af^ 
terwards  to  a  magistrate  of  the  district,  whose  leave 
on  this  occasion  is  also  necessary,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  leave  of  the- 
proprietor  had  been  duly  obtained. 

In  addition  to  these  obstacles  to  improved  culti- 
vation, which  may  be  considered  as  artificial,  the 
nature  of  the  country  presents  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  a  cultivation  and  population  in  any.  res- 
pect proportioned  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
Norwegians,  though  not  in  a  nomadic  state,  are 
still  in  a  considerable  degree  in  the  pastoral  state, 
and  depend  very  much  upon  their  cattle.  The 
lugh  grounds  that  border  on  the  mountains  are  ab- 
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solutely  unfit  to  bear  corn,  and  the  only  use  to 
^vhich  they  can  be  put  is  to  pasture  cattle  upon 
them  for  three  or  four  months  during  the  summer* 
The  farmers  accordingly  send  all  their  cattle  to  these 
grounds  at  this  time  of  the  year,  under  the  care  of  a 
part  of  their  families ;  and  it  is  here  that  they  make 
all  their  butter  and  cheese  for  sale  or  for  their  own ' 
consumption.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  support 
their  cattle  during  the  long  wmter,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  most  fertile  bnd  in  the  vallies  should  be  mow- 
ed for  hay.  If  too  much  of  it  were  taken  into  til* 
lage,  the  number  of  cattle  must  be  proportionably 
diminished,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  higher 
grounds  would  become  absolutely  useless ;  and  it 
might  be  a  question  in  that  case,  whether  the 
country  upon  the  whde  would  support  a  greater 
populaticm. 

Notwithstanding  however  all  these  obstacles, 
there  is  a  very  considerable  capacity  of  improve- 
ment in  Norway,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been 
called  into  action.  I  heard  it  remarked  by  a  proi- 
fess<»*  at  Copenhagen,  that  the  reascm  why  the  f 

F 

agriculture  of  Norway  had  advanced  so  slowly  was    ^ 
•that  there  were  no  gentlemen  farmers  to  set  ex- 
amples of  improved  cultivation,  and  break  the  rou- 
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tine  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the  conduct  of 
&rms,  that  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  for  successive  ages.  From  what  I  saw  of 
Norway  I  should  say  that  this  want  is  now  in  some 
degree  supplied.  Many  intelligent  merchants  and 
well-informed  general  officers  are  at  present  en- 
gaged in  farming.  In  the  country  round  Christi- 
ania,  very  great  improvements  have  taken  place 
in  the  system  of  agriculture ;  and  even  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Drontheim  the  culture  of  artifi. 
cial  grasses  has  been  introduced,  which  in  a  coun- 
try where  so  much  winter  feed  is  necessary  for 
cattle  is  a  point  of  the  highest  importance.  Al- 
most every  where  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  has 
succeeded,  and  they  are  growing  more  and  more 
into  general  use,  though  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 
country  they  are  not  yet  relished  by  the  common 
people. 

It  has  been  more  the  custom  of  late  years  than 
formerly  to  divide  farms:  'and  as  the  vent  for 
commodities  in  Nor^vay  is  not  perhaps  sufficient 
to  encourage  the  complete  cultivation  of  large 
farms,  this  division  of  them  has  probably  contri- 
buted  to  the  improvement  of  the  land.  It  seems 
indeed  to  be  universally  agreed,  among  those 
tvho  are  in  a  situation  to  be  competent  judges^ 
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that  the  iigriculture  of  Norway  in  general  has  ad- 
vanced considerably  of  late  years ;  and  the  re- 
gisters show  that  the  population  has  followed  with 
more  than  equal  pace.  On  an  average  of  ten  years, 
from  1775  to  1784,  the  proportioh  of  births  to 
deaths  was  Ml  to  100.*  But  this  seems  to  have 
been  rather  too  rapid  an  increase ;  as  the  following 
year,  1785,  was  a  year  of  scarcity  and  sickness,  in 
which  the  deaths  considerablv  exceeded  the  births ; 
and  for  four  years  afterwards,  particularly  in  1789, 
the  excess  of  births  was  not  great.  But  in  the  five 
years  from  1789  to  1794,  the  proportion  of  births 
to  deaths  was  nearly  150  to  100.* 

Many  of  the  most  thinking  and  best  informed 
persons  exj^ess  their  appi^hensions  on  this  subject, 
and  in  the  probable  result  of  the  new  regulations 


'  Thaarup's   Statistik  der  Danischen  Monarchic,  vol. 
ii.  p,  4, 

3  Id.  table  i.  p.  4.  In  the  Tableau  Statistique  des  Etats 
Danois,  since  publishedi-  it  appears  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  births  for  the  five  years  subsequent  to  1794,  was 
r38,799,  of  deaths  94,530,  of  marriages  34,313.  These 
numbers  give  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths,  as  146 
to  100,  of  births  to  marriages  as  4  to  1,  and  of  deaths  to 
marriages  as  275  to  100.  The  average  proportion  of 
yearly  births  is  stated  to  be  -j^,  and  of  yearly  deaths  -^ 
of  the  whole  population. 
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re^)ecting  the  enrolments  of  the  army,  and  the  ap- 
parent intention  o£  the  court  o£  Denmark  to  encou- 
rage at  alL  CTents  the  population*.  ^  No  veiy  unik- 
yorable  season  has  occurred  in  Norway  since  1785  ; 
but  it  is  feardl  that,  in  the  event  of  sudi  a  season, 
the  most  severe  distress  might  be  felt  from  the 
rapid  increase  that  has  of  late  taken  pkce. 

N(»way  is^  I  believe,'  almost  the  only  country 
in  Eun^  whese  a  traveller  will  hear  any  appre^ 
hensions  exj^essed  of  a  redundant  population^ 
and  where  the  danger  to  the  happiness  of  the  lower^ 
classes  of  people  from  this  cause  b  in  same  degree 
seen  and,  understood.       This  obviously    arises 
from  the  smallness  of  the  population  altogether^ 
.and  the  consequent  narrowness  of  die  subject.    If 
our  attention  were  confined  to  one  parish,  and  there 
were  no  power  of  emigrating  from  it^  the  most 
careless  observer  could  not  feil  to  remark  that  it 
all  marriied  at  twenty,,  it  would  be  perfectly  mipos- 
sible  for  the  farmers,  however  carefully  they  might 
improve  their  land,,  to  find  employment  and  food 
for  those  tliat  would  grow  up  ;  but  when  a  great 
number  Qf  Aese  parishes  are  added  together  in  a 
|K>pulous  kingdom,  the  largeness  of  tlie  subject^ 
wd  the  power  of  moving  from  plaae  to  place,  ob^ 
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scure  and  confuse  our  view.  We  lose  sight  of  a 
truth  which  before  appeared  completely  obvious ; 
and  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner,  attribute  to 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  land  a  power  of  support- 
ing people  beyond  comparison  greater  than  the  sum 
of  all  its  parts. 
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SWEDEN  is  in  many  respects  in  a  state 
similar  to  that  of  Norway.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion  of  its  population  is  in  the  same  manner  em^ 
ployed  in  agriculture ;  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  the  married  laborers  who  work  for  the  for- 
mers, like  the  housemen  of  Norway,  have  a  certain 
portion  of  land  for  their  principal  maintenance^  while 
the  young  men  and  women  that  are  unmarried  live 
as  servants  in  the  fanners*  families.  This  state 
of  things  however  is  not  so  complete  and  genera! 
as  in  Norway  j  and  from  this  cause  added  to  the 
greater  extent  and  population  of  the  country^  the 
superior  siae  of  the  towns,  and  the  greater  variety 
of  employment,  it  has  not  occasioned  m  the  same 
degree  the  prevalence  of  the  preventive  check  to 
population^  and  consequently  the  positive  check 
has  operated  with  more  force,  or  the  mortalit}'^  has 
been  greater. 

According  to  a  paper  published  by  M.  War. 
gentin  in  the  Memcrirest  abrtges:  de  PJcademie 
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Royaledes  Sciences  de  Stockholm^^  the  yearly  ave- 
rage mortality  in  all  Sweden,  for  nine  years  end- 
ing in  1663,  was  to  the  population  as  1  to  34|.* 
M«  Wargentin  furnished  Dr.  Price  with  a  continu- 
ance of  these  tables,  and  an  average  of  21  years 
gives  a  result  of  1  to  34|,  nearly  the  same. '  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  mortality,  considering 
the  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  Sweden 
which  is  employed  in  agriculture.  It  appears  from 
some  calculations  in  Cantzlaer's  account  of  Sweden, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  tc^wns  are  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  only  as  1  to  13  ;*  whereas  in 
well-peopled  countries,  the  proportion  is  often  as  1 
to  3,  or  above.'  The  superior  mortality  of  towns 
therefore  could  not  much  affect  the  general  propor- 
tion of  Sweden. 

The  average  mortality  of  villages  according  to 


^  1  vol.  4to.  printed  at  Paris,  1772. 

•Page  27. 

*  Price's  Obserr.  on  Revers.Paym.  vol.  ii.p.  126. 

^  Meinotres  pour  servir  aL  la  connoissance  des  affaires 
politiques  et  economiques  du  Royaume  de  Suede,  4to. 
1776,  c.  vL  p.  187.  This  work  is  considered  as  very  cor- 
rect in  its  information,  and  is  in  great  credit  at  Stockholm. 

^  Sossmilch's  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  sect« 
^3^xiT.  edit.  1798. 
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Sussmilch  is  1  in  40.  *  In  Prussia  and  Pomera- 
nia,  M'hich  include  a  number  of  great  and  unhealthy 
towns,  and  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  1  to  4,  the  mor- 
tality is  less  than  1  in  37.*  The  mortality  in 
Norway,  as  has  been  mentioned  bef(M^,  is  1  in  48, 
which  is  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree  less  dian 
in  Sweden,  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in 
Norway  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  than  in  Sweden.  The  towns 
in  Sweden  are  indeed  larger  and  more  unhealthy 
than  in  Norway ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  country  is  naturally  more  unfavorable  to 
the  duration  of  human  life.  The  mountains  of 
Norway  are  in  general  not  habitable.  The  only 
peopled  parts  of  the  country  are  the  vallies.  Many^ 
of  these  vallies  are  deep  and  narrow  clefts  in  the 
mountains;  and  the  cultivated  spots  in  the  bot- 
tom, surrounded  as  they  are  by  almost  perpendicu- 
lar cliffs  of  a  prodigious  height,*  which  intercept 


'  Sussmilch's  Gottlichc  Ordnang,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  sect^ 
XXXV.  p.  91. 

*  Id.  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 

3  Thaarup's  Statistik  der  Danischen  Monarchic,  vol.  ii^ 
tab.  ii.  p.  5.  1765. 

*  Some  of  these  vallies   are  strikingly  picturcsq(ue^ 
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the  rays  of  the  sun  for  many  hours,  do  not  seem 
as  if  they  could  be  so  healthy  as  the  more  exposed 
and  drier  soil  of  Sweden. 

It  is  difficult  therefore  entirely  to  account  for 
the  mortality  of  Sweden,  without  supposing  that 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  continual  cry  of 
the  government  for  an  increase  of  subjects,  tend 
to  press  the  population  too  hard  against  the  limits 
of  subsidence,  and  consequently  to  produce  dis- 
eases which  are  the  necessary  effect  of  poverty 
and  bad  nourishment ;  and  this,  from  observation, 
appears  to  be  really  the  case. 

Sweden  does  not  produce  food  sufficient  for  its 
population.  Its  annual  want  in  the  article  of 
grain,  according  to  a  calculation  made  from  tl^e 
years  1768  and  1772,  is  440,000  tuns."     This 


The  principal  road  from  Christiania  to  Drontheim  leads 
for  nearly  )  80  English  miles  through  a  continued  valley 
of  this  kind,  by  the  side  of  a  very  fine  riYer,  which  in  one 
part  stretches  out  into  the  extensive  lake  Miosen.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  not  any  river  in  all  En- 
rope^  the  course  of  which  affords  such  a  constant  succes* 
sion  of  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery.  It  goes  under 
different  names  in  different  parts.  The  verdure  in  the 
Norway  vallies  is  peculiarly  sofl,  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
luxuriant*  and  in  summer  no  traces  appear  of  a  northern 
i^limate. 

*  Me  moires  du  Royaume  de  SuWe,  able  xVii.  p.  174.. 
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quantity  or  near  it  has  in  general  been  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  beside  pork,  butter,  and 
cheese,  to  a  considerable  amount.^ 

The  distillation  of  spirits  in  Sweden  is  suppos- 
ed to  consume  above  400,000  tuns  of  grain :  and 
when  this  distillation  has  been  prohibited  by  go- 
vernment,- a  variation  in  defect  appears  in  the  ta- 
bles of  importations;*  but  no  great  variations  in 
excess  are  observable  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in 
years  of  scanty  harvests,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
occur  frequently.  In  years  the  most  abundant, 
when  the  distillation  has  been  free,  it  is  asserted 
that  388,000  tuns  have  in  general  been  imported. 
It  follows  therefore  that  the  Swedes  consume  all 
the  produce  of  their  best  years,  and  nearly  400,000 
more ;  and  that  in  their  worst  years,  their  con- 
sumption must  be  diminished  by  nearly  the  whole 
deficiency  in  their  crops.  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple appears  to  be  too  poor  to  purchase  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  corn  at  a  very  advanced  price. 


*  Memoires  du  Royaume  de  Sudde,  table  xvii.  c.  vi.  p* 
198. 

*  Id.  table  xliU  p«  418.  c.  vi.  p.  201.  I  did  not  find  out 
exactly  the  measure  of  the  Swedish  tun.  It  is  rather  less 
than  our  sack  or  half  quarter. 

^  Memoires  du  Royaume  de  Suede,  c.  vi.  p^20K 
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There  is  no  adequate  encouragement  therefore  to 
com  merchants  to  import  in  great  abundance; 
and  the  effect  of  a  deficiency  of  one  fourth  or  one 
third  in  the  crops  is  to  oblige  the  laborer  to  content 
himself  with  nearly  three  fourths  or  two  thirds  of 
the  corn  which  he  used  before,  and  to  supply  the 
rest  by  the  use  of  any  substitutes,  ti'hich  necessi- 
ty the  mother  of  invention  may  suggest.  I  have 
said  neafly,  because  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  importations  should  not  be  something  greater 
in  years  of  scarcity  than  in  common  years,  though 
no  marked  differences  of  this  kind  appear  in  tlie  ta- 
bles published  by  Cantzlaer.  The  greatest  im- 
portation, aQcording  to  these  tables,  was  in  the 
year  1768,  when  it  amounted  to  590,265  tuns  of 
grain  ;  ■  but  even  this  greatest  importation  is  only 
150,000  tuns  above  the  average  wants  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  what  is  this  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  one 
fourth  or  one  third  of  a  crop  ?  The  whole  im- 
portation is  indeed  in  this  respect  trifling. 

The  population  of  Sweden  at  the  time  that 
Cantzlaer  wrote,  was  about  two  millions  and  a 
half.*     He  allows  four  tuns  of  grain  to  a  man.^ 


1  Memoires  du  Royaume  de  Su^de^  table  xlii.  p.  418, 
*  Id.  ch.  vi.  p.  184. 
«  Id.  p,  196. 
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Upon  this  supposition  the  annual  wants  of  Sweden 
would  be  ten  millions  of  tuns,  and  four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  would  go  buf  a  little  way  in 
supplying  a  deficiency  of  two  millions  and  a  half, 
or  three  millions ;  and  if  we  take  x>nly  the  diffe- 
rence from  the  average  importation  it  will  appear, 
that  the  assistance  which  the  Swedes  receive 
from  importation  in  a  year  of  scarcity  is  perfectly 
futile. 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that 
the  population  of  Sweden  is  in  a  peculiar  manner 
affected  by  every  variation  of  the  seasons ;  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised  at  a  very  curious  and  instruc- 
tive remark  of  M.  Wargentin,  that  the  registers 
of  Sweden  show  that  the  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  increase  and  decrease  according  to  the 
state  of  the  harvests.  From  the  nine  years  of 
which  ^he  had  ^ven  tables,  he  instances  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Marriages. 

Barren  f  1757       18799 
years.  \yjs^  ,    19534 

Abundant  f  1759      23210 
years.      )  1750      23383 


Births. 

Deaths. 

81878 

68054 

83299 

74370 

85579 

62662 

90635 

60083' 

'  Memoires  Abreges  de  rAcadcmic  de  Stockholm^  p, 
29. 
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Here  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1760  the  births 
were  to  the  deaths  as  15  to  10 ;  but  in  tlie  year 
1758  only  as  11  to  10.     By  referring  to  the  enu- 
merations of  the  population  in  1757  and  1760,' 
which  M.  Wargentin  has  given,  it  appears,  that 
the  number  of  marriages  in  the  yeai'  1 760  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  population  was  as  1  to  101; 
in  the  year  1757,  only  as  1  to  about  124.     The 
deaths  in  1760  were  to  the  whole  population  as  1 
to  39 ;  in  1757  as  1  to  32,  and  in  1758  as  1  to  31. 
In  some  observations  on  the  Swedish  registers, 
M.  Wargentin  says,  that  in  the  unhealthy  yf^ars 
about   1   in  29  have  died  annually,  and  ia  the 
healthy  years  1  in  39;  and  that  taking  a  middle 
term  the  average  mortality  might  be  considered  at 
1  in  36.'     But  this  inference  does  not  appear  to 
be  just,  as  a  mean  between  29  and  3 9. would  give 
34;  and  indeed  the  tables  which  he  has  himself 
brought  forward  contradict  an  average  mortality 
of  1  in  36,  and  prove  that  it  is  about  1  in  34|. 

The  proportion  of  yearly  marriages  to  the  whole 
population  appears  to  be  on  an  average,  nearly  as 
1  to  112,  and  to  vary  between  the  extremes  of  1 


'  Memoires  Abr^ges  de  TAcadcmie  de  Stockholm,  p. 
31,22. 
*  Id.  p.  29. 
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to  lOly  and  1  to  124,  according  to  the  temporaiy 
prospect  of  a  support  for  a  family.  Probably  in- 
deed, it  varies  between  much  greater  extremes^  as 
the  period  fix>m  which  these  calculations  are  made 
is  merely  for  nine  years,  ^ 

In  another  paper  which  M.  Wargentin  publish- 
ed in  the  same  collection,  he  again  remarks,  that 
in  Sweden  the  years  which  are  the  most  fruitful  ia 
produce  are  the  most  fruitful  in  children.^ 

If  accurate  observations  were  made  in  other 
countries  it  is  highly  probable  that  differences  of 
the  same  kind  would  appear,  ^though  not  to  the 
same  extent*  With  regard  to  Sweden  they  clear- 
ly prove  that  its  population  has  a  very  strong  ten- 
dency to  increase ;  and  that  it  is  not  only  always 
ready  to  follow  with  the  greatest  alertness  any  ave- 
rage increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  that 
it  makes  a  start  forwards  at  every  temporary  and 
occasional  increase  of  food,  by  which  means  it  is 
continually  going  beyond'  th6  average  increase. 


*  Memoires  abr^ges  de  T Acad,  de  Stockholpif  p.  3 1  • 

*  This  has  been  confirmed  with  regard  to  England,  .by 
the  abstracts  of  parish  registers  which  have  lately  been 
published.  The  years  1795  and  1800  are  marked  by  a  di- 
minution of  marriages  and  -births,  and  an  increase  of 
deaths. 
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and  is  repressed  by  the  periodical  returns  of  severe 
Want  j  and  thie  diseases  ariisiag  from  it. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this ,  constant  and  strikitig 
tendency  to  overflowing  numbers,  strange  to  say ! 
the  government  land  the  political  econoinists  oif 
Sweden  are  (Continually  calling  out  for  population^ 
populatidn.  Cantzlaef  gbserves  that  the  govem- 
toient  not  having  the  power  of  inducing  istrangers 
to  setde  in  the  country^  or  of  aujgin^nting  at  plea- 
sure the  number  of  births,  has  occupied  itself  since 
1748  in  evety  measure  which  appeared  proper  to 
increase  the  population  of  the  country;  i  But  sup- 
pose, that  the  government  really  pps^ssed  th<£,pow-^ 
tr  of  inducing  strangers  to  settle,  or  of  increasing 
^  number  of  births  at  pleasure,  what  would  be 
the.  consequence  ?  If  die  strapgers  were  not  such 
as  to  inbrp^Ujpe  a  ]>ettef  isyst£;m  of  agriculture,  they 
\vQuld  either  be  starved  themselVies, .  or  cause 
more  of^^e  Swedes  to  be  starved ;  and  if  t^ie  year* 
\y  number  of  births  were  considerably  increased^ 
it  appears  to  me  t)erfecdy  clear  frdm  the  tables  <rf 
M.  Wai^ntin,  tl^t  the  principal  eflfect  wduld  be 
merely  an  increase  of  mortality.  The  actual  pa- 
pulation^  might  perliaps  even  be, diminished  by  ]C> 

— M4einoi«M-dtt-Ri>]Faiime  de  Suede,  €«  vi*  p*  Ui< 
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as  when  epidemics  have  once  been  generated  by 
bad  nouribhment  and  crowded  houses,  they  do  not 
always  slop  when  they  have  taken  oflF  the  redun- 
dant population,  but  take  off  with  it  a  part,  and 
sometimes  a  very  considerable  part  of  that  which 
the  country  might  be  able  properly  to  support. 

In  all  very  northern  climates  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  agriculture  must  necessarily  be 
compressed  into  the  small  apace  of  .a  few  summer 
months,  it  will  almost  inevitably  happen  that  du- 
ring this  period  a  want  of  hands  is  felt ;  but  this 
temporary  want  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  a  real  and  effectual  demand  for  labor,  which 
includes  the  power  of  giving  employment  and  sup« 
port  through  the  whole  year,  and  not  merely  fw 
two  or  three  months.  The  population  of  Sweden 
in  the  natural  course  of  its  increase  will  always  be 
ready  fully  to  answer  this  effectual  demand ;  and  a 
supply  beyond  it,  whether  from  strangers  or  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  births,  could  only  be  produc- 
tive of  misery. 

It  is  asserted  by  Swedish  authors  that  a  given 
number  of  men  and  of  days  produces  ia  Sweden 
only  a  third  part  of  what  is  produced  by  the  same 
number  of  each  in  some  other  countries ;  ^  and 


■  Mcinoires  du  Royaume  de  Su^de,  (Caatdaer)  ch.  ir. 
p.l9K 
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heavy  accusations  are  in  consequencfe  bk*5Ught 
against  the  national  industry i     Of  the   general  :! 

grounds  for  silch  accusations,  a  stranger  cannot  be 
a  competent  judge  {  but  in  the  present  instance  it  v* 

appears  to  me  that  more  ought  to  be  attributed  to  C' 

the  climate  and  soil^  than  to  an  actual  want  of  in-  . ' 

dustry  in  the  natives.  For  a  large  portion  of  the 
year  their  exertions  are  necessarily  cramped  by^ 
the  severity  of  the  cliniate ;  and  during  the  time 
when  they  are  able  to  engage  in  agricultural  opera- 
tions, the  natural  indifference  of  the  soil,  and  the 
extent  of  surface  required  for  a  given  produce  in- 
evitably employ  a  great  proportional  quantity  of  la- 
bor. It  is  well  know  in  England,  that  a  farm  of 
large  extent  consisting  of  a  poor  soil  is  worked  at 
a  much  greater  expense  for  the  same  produce  than 
a  small  one  of  rich  land.  The  natural  poverty  of 
the  soil  in  Sweden^  generally  speaking,  cannot  be 
denied. 

In  a  journey  up  the  western  side  of  the  country, 
and  afterwards  in  crossing  it  from  Norway  to 
Stockholm,  and  thence  up  the  eastern  coast  to 
the  passage  over  to  Finland,  I  confess  that  I  saw 
fewer  marks  of  a  want  of  national  industry  than  I 
should  have  expected.  As  fer  as  I  could  judge,  I 
vtvy  seldom  saw  any  land  uncultivated  which 

z  2 
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would  have  been  cuUivated  in  England,  and  I  cer- 
tainly saw  many  spots  of  land  in  tillage  which  ne- 
ver  would  have  been  touched  with  a  plough  here* 
These  were  lands  in  which  every  five  or  ten  yards, 
there  were  lai^  stones  or  rocks,  round  which  the 
plough  must  necessarily  be  turned  or  lifted  over 
them  ;  and  the  one  or  the  other  is  generally  done  ac- 
cording to  their  size.  The  plough  is  very  light,  and 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  in  ploughing  among  the 
stumps  of  the  trees  when  they  are  low,  the  general 
practice  is  to  lift  it  over  them.  The  man  who 
holds  the  plow  does  this  very  nimbly,  with  little 
or  no  stop  to  tlie  horse. 

Of  the  value  of  those  lands  for  tillage,  which  are 
at  present  covered  with  immense  forests,  I  could  be 
no  judge ;  but  both  the  Swedes  and  the  Norwe- 
^ans  are  accused  of  clearing  these  woods  away 
too  precipitately,  ^d  without  previously  consider- 
ing what  is  likely  to  be  the  real  value  of  the  land 
when  cleared.  The  consequence  is,  that  for  the 
sake  of  one  good  crop  of  rye,  which  may  always 
be  obtained  from  the  manure  aflforded  by  the 
ashes  of  the  burnt  trees,  much  growing  timber  is 
sometimes  spoiled,  and  the  land  perhaps  afterwards 
becomes  almost  entirely  useless*  After  the  crop 
of  rye  has  been  obtained,  the  common  practice  is 
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to  turn  cattle  in  upon  the  grass,  which  may  acci- 
dentally  grow  up.  If  the  land  be  naturally  good, 
the  feeding  of  the  cattle  prevents  fresh  firs  from 
rising ;  but  if  it  be  bad  the  cattle  of  course  cannot 
remain  long  in  it,  and  the  seeds,  with  which  every 
wind  }s  surcharged  sow  the  ground  again  thickly 
with  firs. 

On  observing  many  spots  of  this  kind  both  in 
Norway  and   Sweden,  I  could  not  help   being 
struck  with  the  idea,  that  though  for  other  rea* 
sons  it  was  very  little  probable,  such  appearances 
pertainly  made  it  seem  possible  that  these  countries 
might  have  been  better  peq)led  formerly  than  at 
present;  and  that  lands  which  are  now  covered 
with  fcH^sts  might  have  prbduced  com  a  thousand 
years  agd.     Wars,  plagues,  or  that  greater  depo- 
pulator  than  either,  a  tyrannical  government  might 
have  suddenly  destroyed  or  expelled  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  neglect  of  the  land  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  in  Norway  or  Sweden  would 
produce  a  very  strange  difference  in  the  face  of  the 
country.     But  this  is  merely  an  idea  whicli  I  could 
not  help  mentioning,  but  which  the  reader  already 
knows  has  not  had  weight  enough  with  me  to 
make  me  suppose  the  fact  in  any  degree  probable. 

To  return  to  the  agriculture  of  Sweden.     In- 
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depcndeotly  of  any  deficiency  in  the  national  in- 
dustry, there  are  certainly  some  circumstances 
in  the  political  regulations  of  the  country  which 
tend  to  impede  the  natural  progress  of  its  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  still  some  burdensome  corvees 
remaining^  which  the  possessors  of  certain  lands 
are  obliged  to ,  perform  for  the  domains  of  the 
crown.'  The  posting  of  the  country  is  undoubt- 
edly very  cheap  and  convenient  to  the -traveller; 
but  is  conducted  in  a  manner  to  occasion  a  great 
waste  of  labctr  to  the  farmer,  both  in  men  and 
horses.  It  is  calculated  by  the  Swedish  econo- 
mists, that  the  labor  which  would  be  saved  by  the 
abolition  of  ttus  system  alone  would  produce  an- 
nually 300,000  tuns  of  grain.  The  very  great 
distance  qf  the  markets  in  Sweden,  and.  the  very- 
incomplete  division  of  labor  which  is  almost  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  it,  occasion  also  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  exertion.  And  if  there  be  no 
marked  want  of  diligence  and  activity  among  tJic 
Swedi^  peasants,  there  is  certainly  a  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  best  modes  of  regulating  the  fq~ 
taticHi  of  their  crops  and  of  mamurir^  and  improv- 
ing their  lands. 


*  Memoires  du  Royaumc  de  Suede,  cb.  \'u  p.  203.. 
» Id.  p.  304. 
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If  the  government  were  employed  in  removing 
these  impediments,  and  in  endeavors  to  encourage 
and  direct  the  industry  of  the  farmers,  and  circu- 
late the  best  information  on  agricultural  subjects, 
it  would  do  much  more  for  the  population  ot  the 
country,  than  by  the  establishment  of  five  hundred 
foundling  hospitals. 

According  to  Cantzlaer,  the  principal  measures 
in  which  the  government  had  been  engaged  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  population  were  the  esta-i 
blishment  of  colleges  of  medicine,  and  of  lying-in 
and  foundling  hospitals.  The  establishment  of 
colleges  of  medicine  for  the  cure  of  the  poor  gratis 
may  in  many  cases  be  extremely  beneficial,  and 
was  so  probably  in  the  particular  circumstances  of 
Sweden;  but  th6  example  of  the  hospitals  of 
France,  which  have  the  same  object^  may  create  a 
doubt  whether  even  such  establishments  are  univer- 
sally to  be  recommended-  Lying-in  hospitals,  as  far 
as  they  have  an  effect,  are  probably  rather  priejudi- 
cial  than  otherwise,  as  according  to  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  generally  condncted,  their  tenden- 
cy  is  certainly  to  encourage  vice.     Foundling  hos-   '  ^  '\ 

>  Meinoires  du  Royauihe  de  Suede*  ch.  vi.  p.  188. 
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pitals,  whether  they  attain  their  professed  aad 
immediate  object  or  not,  s^re  in  every  view  hurt- 
ftii  to  the  state ;  buj  the  mode  in  which  they  ope- 
rate 1  si  rail  hav'  occabjoii  to  discuss  more  particu- 
larly in  another  chapter. 

The  Swedish  government  however  has  not  been 
exclusively  employed  in  measures  of  this  nature. 
By  ail  edict  in  177d  the  commerce  of  gram  w^s 
rendered  coo^pletely  free  throughout  the  whole 
^  interior  of  the  country ;  and  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
vince oF  Scania,  whicu  :,Tows  mofe  than  its  con- 
sumption, exportation  free  of  every  duty  w^s  al- 
lowed.* Till  this  period  the  agriculture  of  th^ 
southern  provinces  had  been  checked  by  the  waiiit 
of  vent  for  their  grain  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  transport,  and  the  absolute  prohibition  of  selling 
it  to  foreigners  at  any  price.  The  northeni  pron 
vinces  are  still  under  some  difficulties  in  this  res^ 
pect,  though  as  they  never  grow  %  quar^feity  suffi-  • 
cient  for  their  consumption  these  difficulties  stfie 
pot  so  muoh  felt^*  tt  may  be  observed  however- 
in  general,  that  there  is  no  cheek  m(»e  fa^  to 
improving  cultivation  than  any  difficulty  in  the 
vent  of  its  produce,  which  prevents  the  fariner 


'^iri^mm^mriimmmi^m 


'  M^moires  du  Roy^ume  d«i  Suad^,  ch.  vi.  p,  204, 
%  Ibid.  v^        • 
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from  being  able  to  obtain  in  good  years  a  price  for 
his  com  not  much  below  the  general  average. 

But  what  perhaps  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  cause  to  the  increasing  population  of 
Sweden  is  the  abolition  of  a  law  in  1748,  which 
Hmked  the  number  of  persons  to  each  henman  or 
farm.'  The  object  of  this  law  appears  to  have 
been  to  force  the  children  of  the  proprietors  to  un- 
dertake  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  fresh  lands, 
by  which  it  was  thought  that  the  whole  country 
would  be  sooner  improved.  But  it  appeared 
from  experience  that  these  children,  being  without 
$uiEcient  funds  for  such  undertakings,  were  oblig- 
ed to  seek  their  fortune  in  some  other  way,  and 
great  numbers  in  consequence  are  said  to  have 
emigrated.  A  &ther  may  now  however  not  only 
divide  his  land^  property  into  as  many  shares  as 
he  thinks  proper;  but  these  divisions  are  particular- 
ly recommended  by  the  government,  and  consider- 
ing  the  immense  size  of  the  Swedish  henmans  and 
the  impossibility  of  their  being  cultivated  com- 
pletely by  one  family,  such  divisions  must  in  eve- 
ry ^  oint  of  view  be  highly  usefuU 

The  population  of  Sweden  in  seventeen  hun- 


trnm^m 
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dred  and  fifty  one,  was  2,229,661,*  In  1799,  ac- 
cording to  an  account  which  I  received  in  Stock- 
holm from  professor  Nicander,  the  successor  to 
M.  Wai^entin,  it  was  3,043,731.  This  is  a  veiy 
considerable  addidon  to  the  permanent  papulation 
of  the  countiy  which  has  followed  a  proportional 
increase  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  as  the  imports 
of  com  are  not  greater  than  they  were  formerly, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  ccmditioa 
of  the  people  is  on  an  average  wcwse. 

This  increase  however  has  not  gone  forwards 
without  periodical  checks,  which,  if  they  have 
not  for  the  time  entirely  stopped  its  progress,  have 
always  retarded  the  rate  of  it.  How  crften  these 
:hecks  have  recurred  ditring  the  last  50  years,  I 
am  not  furnished  with  sufficient  data  to  be  able  to 
say,  but  I  can  menticm  some  of  diem.  From  the 
paper  of  M.  Wai^jcntin  already  quoted  in  Has 
idwptCT,  it  appears  that  the  years  1757  and  1758 
were  biaren,  and  comparatively  mortal  years.  If 
we  were  to  judge  from  the  increased  importation 
oS  1768,'  this  would  also  appear  to  be  an  unpro- 
ductive year.     According  to  the  additional  tables 


•  Memoirea  duRoyaumede  Suede,  ch.  vi.p.  184. 
»  Memoirea  dc  i:Acadcmie  de  Stockholm,  p.  39. 
s  Memoirea  du  Royaome  de  Suede,  table  xlii. 
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with  which  M.  Wargentin  furnished  Dr.  Price, 
the  years  1771,  1772,  and  1773,  were  particularly 
mortal. '     The  year  1789  must  have  been  very 
highly  so,  as  in  the  accounts  which  I  received 
from  professor  Nicander  this  year  alone  materially 
affected  the  average  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
for  the  twei\ty  years  ending  in  1795.     This  pro- 
portion, including  the  year  1789,  was  100  to  77 ; 
but  abstracting  it,  was  100  to  75 ;  which  is  a 
great  difference  for  one  year  to  make  in  an  ave- 
rage of  twenty.     To  conclude  the  catalogue,  the 
year  1799,  when  I  was  in  Sweden,  must  have 
been  a  very  fetal  CHie.     In  the  provinces  bordering 
on  Norway  the  peasants  called  it  the  worst  that 
they  had  ever  remembered.     The  c^e  liad  all 
suffered  extremely  during  the  winter,  from  the 
drons^ht  of  the  nreceding  year ;  and  in  July,  about 
a  m^nth  before  the  harvest,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  people  was  living  upon  bread  made  of  the 
inner  hark  of  the  fir,  and  of  dried  sorrel,  absolute- 
Iv  without  any  mixture  of  meal  to  make  it  more 
pnTntT^hTe  gn^  nourishing.     The  sallow  looks  and   ;  | 
melancholy  cotmtenances  of  the  peasants  betrayed    'I 
the  unwholesomeness  of  their  nourishment.     Ma- 


'  Price's  Obscrv.  on  Revcrs.  Pay.  vol.  ii.p.  125- 
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ny  had  died^  but  the  full  e0ects  of  such  a  diet 
had  not  then  been  felt  They  would  probably 
appear  afterwards  in  the  form  of  some  epidemui 
sickness. 

The  patient  with  which  tfie  lower  classes  of 

people  in  Sweden  bear  these  severe  pressures  is 

perfectly  astonishii^,  and  can  only,  arise    fix)m 

their  being  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources, 

»nd  from  the  belief  that  they  are  submitting  -to 

the  great  law  of  necessity,  and  not  to  the  caprices 

of  their   mlers.     Most  of  the  married  laborers, 

as  has  been  before  obserred,  cultivate  a  small 

portion  of  land;  and  when  fixna  an  wj&vorable 

season  their  crops  fdil  or  tbdr  cattle  die,  they  see 

e  cause  of  their  want,  and  bear  it  as  the  visita- 

m  of  providence.    Every  man  will  submit  with 

coming  patience  to  evils  wliich  be  believes  to 

ise  irom  the  general  laws  of  nature  ;  but  wlicn 

t  vaiii^  and  mi^aken  benevolence  of  the  govem- 

ent  and  the  higher  classes  (^  society  have  by  a 

rpetual  interference  with  the  ctMicema  of  the 

ver  classes  endeavored  to  persuade  them,  that 

the  good  which  they  enjoy  is  conferred  upon 

:m  by  their  rulers  and  rich  benelactors,  it  is 

ry   natixral  that  they  should  attribute  all  the 

il  which  they  suSer  to  the  same  sources,  and 

deuce  under  such  circumstances  cannot  rea- 
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sonably  be  expected.  Though  to  avoid  still  grcat- 
.  er  evils,  we  may  be  allowed  to  repress  this  impa- 
tience by  force  if  it  show  itself  in  'overt  acts,  yet 
the  impatience  itself  appears  to  be  clearly  jostified 
in  this  case ;  and  ^aose  are  in  a  great  degree  answer- 
able  for  its  ccmsequences,  whose  conduct  lias  tend- 
ed evidently  to  encourage  it. 

TJiough  the  Swedes  had  supported  the  severe 
dearth  of  1799  with  extraordinary  resignation; 
yet  afterwards  on  an  edict  of  the  government  to 
prohibit  the  distillation  of  spirits^  it '  is  said  that 
there  were  considerable  commotions  in  the  coun- 
try* The  measure  itself  was  certainly  calculated 
to  benefit  the  people ;  and  the  manner  in  M^tuch  it 
was  received  aJTords  a  curious  prtwf  of  the  differ* 
ent  temper  with  whidi  people  bear  an  evil,  arising 
from  the  laws  o£  nature^  or  a  privation  caused  b; 
the  edicts  of  a  government 

The  sickly  periods  in  Sweden  which  have  re- 
tarded the  rate  of  its  increase  in  population,  appeal 
in  general  to  have  arisen  from  the  unwholesome 
nourishment  occasioned  by  severe  want.  An<^ 
^  this  want  has  been  caused  by  unfavOi^ble  season* 
idling  upona  country  which  \vas  without  any  re- 
served store,  either  in  its  genpral  exports,  or  in 
the  liberal  diviskm  of  food  to  the  laborer  in  com- 
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mon  years,  and  which  was  therefore  peopled  fully 
up  to  its  produce  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
scan^  harvest.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  cleiir 
proof  that  if,  as  some  of  the  Swedish  economists 
assert,  their  country  ought  to  have  a  population  of 
nine  or  ten  millions,'  they  have  nothing  further 
to  do  than  to  make  it  produce  food  sufficient  for 
such  a  number,  and  they  may  rest  perfectly  assur- 
ed that  they  will  not  want  mouths  to  eat  it  with- 
out the  as»stance  of  lying-in  and  foundling  hos. 
pitals. 

Notwithstanding  the  mortal  year  of  1789,   it 

appeared  from  the  accounts  which  I  received  from 

professor  Nicander,  that  the  general  healthiness 

of  the  country  had  increased.     The  average  mor- 

ity  for  the  twenty  years  ending  1795,  was  1  in 

,  instead  of  1  in  less  than  35,  which  had  been 

;  average  of  the  i»-eceding  twenty  years.     As 

:  rate  of  increase  had  not  been  accelerated  in 

;  twenty  years  ending  in  1795,  the  diminished 

>rtality  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  in- 

ased  q)eration  of  the  preventive  check.    Ano- 

T  calculation  which  I  received  (rom  the  profes- 

r  seemed  to  confirm  this  suppositi(m.     Accord- 


*  M6inoires  du  Roy&umc  de  Suidc,  ch>  ri.  p.  196. 
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ing  to  M.  WaT|;entin,  as  quoted  by  SussmUch,^ 
5  standing  marriages  produced  yearly  1  child; 
but  in  the  latter  period,  the  proportion  of  standing 
marriages  to  annual  births  was  as  5^  and  subtract- 
ing illegitimate  children,  as  5^  to  1 ;  a  proof  that 
in  the:  latter  period  the  marriages  had  not  been 
4j^uite  so  early  and  so  prolific. 

■Gottliche  Ordnong,  vol  i.  c.  vUu  130.  p.  931. 
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THE  lists  of  births,  deaths,  and  iharri^;es/ 
in  Rusaa,  present  such  extraohjinary  results,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  receive  them  with  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  suspicion ;  at  the  same  time  the 
regular  manner  in  which  they  have  been  collected, 
and  their  j^reement  with  each  other  in  different 
years,  entitle  them  to  attention. 

In  a  paper  presented  in  1786  by  B.  F.  Herman 
)  the  academy  of  Petersbui^h,  and  published  in 
le  Mjva  Acta  Academia,  torn,  to,  a  compaiison  is 
lade  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  the 
iflerent  provinces  and  towns  of  the  empire,  and 
le  following  proportions  are  given : 
In  Petersburg  the  births  are  to  the 

burials,  as  .  .  13  to  80 

In  the  government  of  Moscow^  21      lO 

District  of  Moscow,  excepting  the 

town,  .  .  .     21       10 

Tver,  .  .  .  26       10 

Novogorod,        .  .  *        20      10 
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22  to  10 

20 

10 

29 

10 

23 

10 

20 

10 

IS- 

10 

21 

10 

13 

10 

11 

10 

12 

10 

Pskovsk, 
Resan, 

yeppnesch, 

Archbbhcqwic  of  Vologda, 

Kostroma,        .        . 

Archangel, 

Tobolsk,         . 

Town  of  Tobolsk, 

^eval,    *        . 

Vologda, 

Some,  of  these  proportions  it  will  be  ol^rved 
are  extraordinarily  hi^     In  Veronesqh,  ftr  in- 
stance, the  births  are  to  the  deaths,  nearfy  as  3  to 
1,  which  is  as  great  a  proportion  I  believe  as  ever 
was  known    in  Amprica.      f  he  ^yerage  result 
however  .of  ^psc  pfc^tortjic^s  ha?  been  in  soi 
degree  CQqfirmed  pY  subsequent    observatioi 
Mr.  Tooke,  in  hi?  yiej^  of  the  Rus^an  Empii 
makes  the  general  prppqrtitpi  pf  l^jf%  to  l^i: 
tbroiighoiit  the  w^cAe.  poimtiy,  as  2^5  to  IOC 
which  U  2  and  J  (»  1 ;  apd  ^  proporiion 
taken  from  *e  lists  of  1793.? 
From  ^e  n^^ll^  pf  yejriy  pwrr»ge?,  ai 


1  Vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  p.  162. 
»  Id.  p.  us. 
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yearly  binlis,  M.  Herman  draws  the  following 
conclusions: 

(Mdren 
In  Petersburgh  one  marriage  yields  4 

In  the  government  of  Moscow,  diout      3 
Tver,  .  ....         3 

Novogorod, 3 

Pskov^, 3 

Resan,    .        .        .        .        .'       .     3 
Venmesoh,         ,         .        .        .  4 

Vologda,       .  •        .        .        .      4 

Kostroma,  ....  3 

Archangel, 4 

Reval,       .        .        .        .         .4 
Government  of  Tobolsk:,        .  4 

Town  of  Tobolsk,  from  1 768  to  1 778,  3 
from  1779  to  1783,  5 
in  1783,  .  6 

M.  Herman  observes  that  the  fruitfulness  of 
arriages  in  Rusaadoes  not  exceed  dial  of  other 
luntries,  though  the  mortality  b  much  less,!^ 
ipears  from  the  following  proportions,  drawn 
am  a  rough  calciiladon  of  the  number  of  inhabit 
nts  in  each  government : 
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3S5 

in  Rusaia. 

IHes  Jtnmmliy. 

In  Petersburgh, 

Iin28 

In  the  government  of  Moscow, 

32 

District  of  Moscow, 

74  , 

Tver,        .        .        . 

75 

Novogoitid,   ' 

68, 

Pskovsk, 

70} 

Resan 

50 

Veronesch,     . 

79 

Archbishopric  of  Vologda, 

65 

Kostioma,         .         . 

59 

Archangel,     . 

28. 

Reval 

29 

Government  of  Tobolsk, 

U 

Town  of  Tobolsk, 

32 

in  1783, 

22} 

It  may  be  concluded,  M.  Herman  says,  that 
the  greatest  number  of  the  Russian  provinces  t 
yearly  mortality  is  1  in  6D.* 

Tfiis  average  number  is  so  high,  and  some 
the  proportions  in  the  particular  provinces  are 
extraordinary,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the 
accurate.  They  have  been  nearly  confirm* 
however,  by  subsequent  lists,  which,  accordi 

•  Nova  Acta  Acftdemi*,  torn.  iv. 
aa2 
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\o  Mr.  Tooke,  make  the  general  mortality  in  all 
Rinsia  1  in  58'    But  Mr.  Tooke  lumself  seems 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  registers ;  and  I  have  since  heard 
from  good  authori^  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
diat  the  omissions  In  the  burials  are  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces much  greater  than  the  omissions  in  the 
birtfis,  and  consequently  th^  the  veiy  great  excess 
of  births  and  very  small  mortality,  are  more  appa- 
rent than  reaL     It  is  supposed  that  many  children, 
particularly  in  the  Ukraine,  are  privately  interred 
by  their  fathers  without  inftHination  to  the  priest 
The  numerous  and  repeated  levies  of  recruits  take 
dS  great  numbers  vAvosit  deaths  are  not  recorded. 
'rom  the  frequent  em^rations  of  whole  bnulies 
I  difierent  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  tran^xir- 
Ijon  of  male&ctors  to  Siberia,  great  numbers  ne- 
ssarily  die  on  journies  or  in  parts  where  no  re- 
jlar  lists  are  kept ;  and  some  omissions  are  attri- 
iited  to  the  neglect  of  the  parish  priests,  who 
ive  an  interest  in  recording  the  births  but  not 
le  deaths. 
To  these  reasons  I  should  add,  that  the  popula- 

'  View  of  the  Quuiian  £a^)iiTt  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  p.  148. 
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.  tion  of  each  province  is  probably  e^mated  by  the 
number  rf  boors  belonging  to  each  estate  in  it ; 
but  it  is  weU  knonm  that  a  great  part  of  them  has 
leave  to  reside  in  the  towns.  Their  l»rths  there- 
fore- appear  in  the  province,  but  tfieir  deaths  do 
not.  The  a|^)arent  mortality  of  die  towns  is  not 
prq>ortionably  increased  by  this  emigrationi  be- 
cause it  is  estimated  according  to  actual  enumera. 
tion.  The  bUls  of  mortality  in  the  towns  express 
ccMTectly  the  nuihbers  dyii^  out  of  a  certain  num- 
ber known  to  be  actually  present  in  these  towns; 
but  the  bills  of  morUdity  iti  the  provinces,  purpcrt- 
ing  to  express  the  numbers  dying  out  of  the  esti- 
mated population  of  the  province,  do  really  on^ 
express  the  numbers  dyii^  out  of  a  much  sma 
populaticH),  because  a  considerable  part  <£  the 
timated  poputation  is  absent. 

In  PeterslHir^ij  it  ai^)eared  by  an  enumerat 
in  1784,  that  the  number  of  males  was  12£,i8 
and  of  females  only  65,619.^  The  propcrtior 
males  was  therefore  very  nearly  double,  aris 
from  the  numbers  who  came  to  the  town  to  e 
their  capitation  tax,  leaving  their  fiunilies^in 


■  Mcmoire  par  W.  L.  Crafft)  Nots  Agu  Acadci: 
torn.  IT. 
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country,  and  from  the  custom  unot^  the  lords  of 
retainir^  a  prodigious  number  of  their  boors  as 
household  servants  in  Petersbut^  and  Moscoir. 

The  number  of  births  m  |Mx»portion  to  the  whole 
population  in  Russia  is  not  different  from  a  com- 
mon average  in  other  countries,  being  about  1  in 
26. » 

According  to  the  paper  of  M.  Herman  ah^eadjr 
quoted,  the  'proportion  of  boys  dying  within  the 
first  year  is  at  Petersburgh^,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolsk  4»,  in  the  town  of  Tobolsk  t,  m  the  Arch- 
bishopric  of  Vologda  t4.  in  Novc^;orod  t+j  in  Ve- 
ronesch  -h,  m  Archangel  t.     The  veiy  small  mor- 
tality of  infants  in  some  of  these  provinces,  parti- 
larly  as  the  calculation  does  not  seem  to  be  lia- 
!  to  much  error,  makes  the  smallness  of  the  ge- 
ral  mortality  more  credible.  In  Sweden  throug^- 
t  the  whole  country,  the  proportion  of  in&nts 
lich  dies  within  the  first  year  is '  or  more.* 
The  proportion  of  yearly  marriages  in  Russia 
the  whole  population  is  according  to  M.  Her^ 
m,  in  the  towns  about  1  in  100.  and  in  the  pro- 


'  Tookc's  View  orRussian  Empire,  toI  ii.  b.  H't.  p.  147". 
'  Memoires  Abrcgta  de  I'Acadcmic  de  Stockholm,  p. 
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vinces  about  I  in  70  o*  80.  Accf^iiuig  to  Mr. 
Tooke,  in  the  fifteen  governments  di.  which  he  had 
lists,  the  proportion  was  1  in  92.*  This  is  not 
voy  different  from  other  countries.  In  I'eters- 
bui^  indeed  the  proportion  was  1  ia  140 ;'  but 
diis  is  dearijr  accounted  for,  by  what  has  akeady 
been  said  of  the  extraordinary  numbo'  of  the 
n^es  in  comparison  of  the  females. 

The  repsters  for  tlie  aty  of  Petersbur^^  are 
supposed  to  be  such  as  can  be  entirely  depended 
upon  ;  and  these  tend  to  prove  the  general  salubri. 
t^  of  the  cUmate.     But  there  is  one  &ct  reccwded 
in  them,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  what  has 
been  observed  in  all  other  countries.     This  is  a 
much  greater  mortali^  c^feimtlc  children  tha  t    " 
male.    In  the  period  from  1781  to  1785,  of  10 
boys  bcffn  147  only  died  within  the  first  year,  t 
of  the  same  number  of  giris  3 10.*     The  prop< 
titxi  is  as  10  to  21,  which  is  inconceivable,  a 
must  indeed  have  been  in  some  measure  accid< 
tal,  as  in  the  preceding  periods  the  proporticHi  v 
only  as  10  to  14 ;  but  even  this  is  very  extraon 


View  of  Russ.  Emp.  toI.  ii.  b.  iii.  p.  I4S. 
*  Memoire  par  W.  L.  Krafft,  Nora  Acta  Acadcm 
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nary,  as  it  has  been  generally  remarked  that  in 
eveiy  stage  of  life  except  during  Hoe  period  of 
elHtdbearing,  the  mortality  amoi^  females  is  less 
tiian  amtHig  males.  The  climate  of  Sweden  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  Rus- 
ua ;  and  M.  Warg^ntin  observes,  with  respect  to 
die  Swedish  tables,  that  it  aj^ars  from  them  that 
the  smaller  mortality  of  females  is  not  merely  ow- 
ing to  a  more  regular  and  less  laborious  life,  but  is 
a  natural  law  whidi  t^rales  cousftantly  from  in< 
fancy  to  old  age.* 

According  to  M.  Krafflv"  the  haif  of  all  &at 
■re  bom  in  Petersburgh  live  to  25 ;  which  shows 
ft  degree  <^  healthiness  in  ewly  Kfe  very  nnusual 
r  so  large  a  town;  but  after  twenty,  a  mcrtati^ 
uch  greater  than  iii  any  other  town  n  Europe 
kes  pUce,  which  is  justly  attributed  to  the  un- 
oderate  iise  of  bnmdy.*  The  mortaCty  between 
)  and  15  is  so  snudl,  that  Utly  1  in  47  males  and 
in  29  females  die  during  tlus  period;  Frcun  30 
I  25  the  mwtality  is  so  grea^  that  1  In  9  mafcs 

>  Memoires  Abregea  &t  I'Acadeniie  dc  Stockhahn.  p. 

*  Nova  Acta  Academix)  toin>  iv. 

^  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  toI.  ii.  b.  iii. 
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and  1  in  13  females  die.  The  tables  show  that 
this  extraordinary  mortality  is  occasioned  princi- 
pally by  pleuri^es,  high  fevers,  and  consumptions. 
Pleurisies  destroy  1,  high  fevers|,  and  consump- 
tions i,  of  the  whole  population.  The  three  toge- 
ther take  off^  of  aU  that  die.  . 

The  general  mortality  durii^  the  period  from 
1781  to  1785  was,  according  to  M.  Krafift,  1  in 
37.     In  a  f<mner  period  it  had  been  1  in  35,  and 
m  a  subsequent  period,  when  epidemic  diseases 
■prevailed,  it  was  1  in  29,'     This  average  mortali- 
ty is  small  for  a  large  town ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  dunk  from  a  passage  in  M.  Kraffi's  meraoir,« 
that  the  deaths  in  the  hospitals,  the  prisons,  and  ia 
the  mmson  dw  Enfans  trottvis,  are  either  entin 
omitted,  or  not  pven  with  correctness ;  and  b 
doubtedly  the  insertion  of  these  deaths  might  ma 
a  great  dtSerence  in  the  apparent  healthiness  of  t 
town. 

In  the  mmson  des  Enjims  troaois  alone,  t 
mortality  is  prodi^ous.  No  regular  liste  are  pi 
lished,  and  verbal  commutucatitms  are  always  I 


'  Tookc's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  toI.  il.  b. 
p.  151. 

*  See  ft  note  in  Tooko'fl  View  of  Rusa.  Erap.  toK  ii 
iii.  p.  130. 
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Ue  to  some  n'ncertamtj'.     I  cannot  therefore  rely 
upon  the  infc»*mation  which  I  coUected  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  from  the  most  careful  inqntries  which  I 
could  make  of  the  attendants  at  the  hoase  in  Pe- 
tersbui^,  1  understood  that  100  a  month  was  the 
common  average.     In  the  preceding  winter,  which 
was  the  winter  of  1788,  k  had  not  been  oncom- 
mon  to  biny  18  a  day.     ITie  average  number  re- 
ceived in  the  day  is  about  10;  and  though  they 
are  all  sent  into  the  country  to  be  nursed  three 
days  after  they  have  been  in  the  house,  yet,  as 
many  of  them  are  brought  in  a  dying  state,  the 
mortality  must  necessarily  be  great.     The  number 
said  to  be  received  appears,  indeecd,  almost  in- 
edible ;  but,  from  what  I  saw  mj^elf,  I  should 
:  inclined  to  believe,  that  both  this  and  the  mor- 
ity  before  mentioned  might  not  be  far  from  the 
ith.     I  was  at  the  house  about  noon,  and  fom- 
ildren  had  been  just  received,  one  of  which  was 
idently  dying,  and  another  did  not  seem  as  if  h 
3uld  long  survive. 

A  part  of  the  house  is  destined  to  the  purpose 
a  lyuig-in  ho^ital,  where  every  woman  that 
mes  is  received  and  no  questions  are  asked. 
he  children  which  are  thus  born  are  brought  up 
'  nurses  in  the  house,  ajid  are  not  sent  into  the 
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country  like  the  others.  A  mother,  if  she  choose 
it,  may  perform  the  office  of  nurse  to  her  own 
child  in  the  house,  but  is  not  permitted  to  take  it 
away  with  her.  A  child  brought  to  the  house 
may  at  any  time  be  reclaimed  by  its  parents,  if 
they  can  prove  themselves  able  to  support  it ;  and 
all  the  childreih  are  marked  and  numbered  on  be> 
ing  received,  that  they  may  be  kriown  and  jwoduc- 
ed  to  the  parents,  when  required,  who,  if  they  can- 
not reclaim  diem,  are  permitted  to  visit  them. 

The  country  nurses  receive  only  two  roubles  a 
month,  which,  as  the  current  paper  rouble  is  sel- 
dom worth  more  than  half  a  crown,  is  only  about 
fifteen  pence  a  week  ;  yet  the  general  expenses  are 
said  to  be  100,000  roubles  a  month.     The  regu 
lar  revenues  belonging  to  the  institution  are  nt 
nearly  equal  to  this  sum;  but  the  governmeii 
takes  on  itself  die  man^^ment  of  the  whole  a&ii 
and  consequendy  bears  all  the  additional  expense: 
As  children  are  received  without  any  limit,  it  i 
absolutely  necessaty,  that  the  expenses  should  al 
so  be  unlimited.     It  is  evident  that  the  mos 
dreadful  evils  must  result  from  an  unlimited  recep 
tion  of  children,  and  only  a  limited  fund  to  suppor 
them.     Such  institutions,  therefore,  if  manager 
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preperiy,  tfiat  is,  if  the  extraordinary  mortality  do 
not  prevent  the  rapid  accumulation  of  expense, 
cannot  exist  long  except  under  the  protection  of  a 
very  rich  government ;  and  even  under  such  pro- 
tection the  period  of  their  failure  cannot  be  veiy 
distant. 

At  six  OT  seven  years  old  th$  children  who 
have  been  sent  into  the  country  return  to  the 
house,  where  tbey  are  taog^  all  K>rts  of  trades, 
and  manual  operations.  The  commcHi  hours  of 
working  are  from  6  to  12,  and  from  2  till  4.  llie 
,  girls  leave  the  hoase  at  18,  and  the  boys  at  20  or 
21.  When  the  house  is  too  full,  Bome  of  thoae 
which  have  been  sent  in  thb  counoy  are  not 
brought  back. 

The  principal  mortality,  of  course  takes  place 
amoi^  the  iniants  who  are  just  received,  and  the 
children  ^rhich  are  brou^t  up  in  the  house ;  but 
there  is  a  considerable  mortality  among  those 
which  are  returned  from  the  country,  and  are  in 
the  firmest  ^ages  of  life.  I  was  in  some  degree 
surprised  at  bearing  this,  after  having  been  par- 
ticularly struck  undt  the  extracM'duiaiy  degree  of 
neatness,  cleanUness,  and  sweetness,  which  appear- 
ed  to  prevail  in  every  dqwrtmerit.  The  house 
itself  had  been  a  palace,  and  all  the  rooms  were 
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large,  ^ly,  and  even  elegant  I  was  {Hcsent  while 
180  boys  were  dining.  They  were  all  dressed 
very  neatly ;  the  table-cloth  was  clean,  and  each 
had  a  separate  napkin  to  himself.  The  provisions 
appeared  to  be  extremely  good,  and  there  ^vas 
not  the  smallest  disagreeable  smell  in  the  room. 
In  flie  dormitories  there  was  a  bed  for  each  child ; 
the  beadsteads  were  of  iron  widiout  tester  or  cur- 
tains, and  the  coverlids  and  sheets  particularly 
clean. 

This  degree  of  neatness,  almost  inconceivable 
in  a  large  institution,  was  to  be  attributed  princi- 
pally to  the  present  empress  dowager,  whe  in- 
t««sted  herself  in  all  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment, and  T^iien  at  Petersburgh  seldom  passed  a 
week  without  inspecting  them  in  person.  The 
mortalitywhich  takes  place  in  spite  of  all  these 
attentions  is  a  clear  proof,  that  the  constitution  in 
early  youth  cannot  support  confinement  and  work 
for  eight  hours  in  the  day!.  The  children  had  all 
rather  a  pale  and  sickly  countenance,  andif  a  judg. 
ment  had  been  formed  of  tfie  national  beauty  from 
the  girls  and  boys  in  this  establishment,  it  would 
have  been  most  unfavorable. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  deaths  belongii^  to  Utas 
institution  be  omitted,  ibe  bills  of  mortally  for 
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Petersburgh  cannot  give  a  representaticm  in  anj 
degree  near  the  truth  of  the  real  state  of  the  city, 
with  respect  to  healthiness.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  some  of  the  observa- 
tions which  attest  its  healthiness,  such  as  the  num- 
ber dying  in  a  thousand,  &c.  are  not  influenced 
by  this  circumstance ;  unless  indeed  we  say  what 
is  perhaps  true,  that  nearly  all  those  who  would 
find  any  difficulty  in  rearing  their  children  send 
them  to  the  foundling  hospital,  and  the  mortally 
among  the  children  of  those  who  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  live  in  comfortable  houses  and 
airy  situations,  will  of  course  be  much  less  than  a 
general  average  taken  from  all  that  are  bom. 

The  maison  des  Enfom  troiwes  at  Moscow  is 
conducted  exactly  upon  the  same  principles  as 
that  at  Petersburgh;  and  Mr,  Tooke  gives  an 
account  of  the  surprising  loss  of  children  which 
it  had  sustained  in  twenty  years,  from  the  time  of 
its  first  establishment  to  the  year  1786.  On  this 
occasion  he  observes,  if  we  knew  precisely  the 
number  of  those  who  died  immediately  after  re- 
ception, or  who  brought  in  with  them  the  germe  of 
dissolution,  a  small  part  only  of  the  mortality  would 
probably  sqppear  to  be  fairly  attributable  to  the 
foundling*hospital ;  as  none  would  be  so  unreason- 
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able  as  to  lay  the  lo6S  of  these  certaia  victims  to 
death  to  the  account  of  a  philanthropical  institu- 
tion, which  enriches  the  country  from  year  to  year 
with  an  ever-increasing  number  c£  healthy,  active, 
and  industrious  burghers.  . 

It  appears  to  me  however,  that  the  greatest 
pu-t  ofthis  premature  moitality  is  clearly  tu  be 
attributed  to  these  institutions,  miscalled  philan- 
thropical. If  any  reliance  can  be  jdaced  on  the 
accounts  which  are  given  of  the  infant  mortality 
in  the  Russian  towns  and  provinces,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  unusually  smalL  The  greatness  of  k 
therefore,  at  the  foundling  hospitals,  may  justly 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  institutions  which  en- 
courage a  mother  to  desert  her  child,  at  the  ver}' 
dme  when  of  all  others  it  stands  most  in  need  of 
her  fostering  care.  The  frail  tenure  by  which,  an 
infimt  holds  its  life  will  not  allow  of  a  remitted  at^ 
tention,  even  for  a  few  hours. 
-  The  surprising  mortality  which  takes  place  at 
fliese  two  foundling  hospitals  of  Petersburgii 
'  ^id  Moscow,  which  are  managed  in  the  best 
possible  matmer,  as  all  who  have  seen  them  widi 

*  View  of  thp  Russian  Empire,  val.  ii-  b.  iii.  p.  301, 
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one  consent  affiert,  appeara  to  me  incontrovertibly 
to  prove  that  the  nature  of  these  iostitutioiis  is  not 
calculated  to  answer  the  immediate  end  that  the^ 
have  in  view,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  preser- 
vation of  a  certain  number  of  citizens  to  the  stats 
which  might  otherwise  perhaps  perish  from  pover- 
ty en*  false  sliame.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that 
if  the  chUdren  received  into  these  hospitals  had 
been  left  to  the  management  of  their  parents,  tak- 
ing the  chance  <^  all  the  difficulties  in  which  they 
mig^t  be  involved,  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
them  would  have  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and 
have  become  useful  members  of  the  state. 

When  we  look  a  little  deeper  into  this  subject, 
it  will  appear  that  these  institutions  not  only  fail  in 
their  immediate  object,  but  by  encouraging,  in 
the  most  marked  manner,  habits  of  licentiousness, 
discourage  marriage,  and  thus  weaken  the  main 
^ring  of  population.  AU  the  well-informed  men 
with  whom  I  conversed  on  this  subject  :.t  Peters- 
burg^ agreed  invariably,  that  the  institution  had 
produced  this  effect  in  a  surprising  tbgree.  To 
have  a  child  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
trifling  feults  which  a  g^l  could  commit.  An 
English  merchant  at  Petersburgh  told  me  tliat  a 
Russian  girl  living  in  his  family,  under  a  mistress 
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who  was  c(Miudered  as  very  strict,  bad  sent  six 
children  to  the  foundlii^  hospital  itithont  the  loss 
ofherj^e. 

It  should  be  observed  however,  that  genendly 
spewing  six  children  tu«e  not  common  in  this 
kind  of  tnterconrse.  Where  habits  of  licentioas- 
ness  prev^,  the  births  are  never  in  the  same 
propMtitKt  to  the  number  of  peo^de  as  in  the 
married  state ;  and  therefore  the  ^scoiu^emMit 
to  marriage,  ari^ng  from  this  licentiou^ess, 
and  the  diminislted  number  of  birdis  which  is 
the  consequence  of  it,  will  much  mwe  than  coun- 
terbalance any  encouragement  to  marriage  fix>m 
the  prospect  held  out  to  parents  of  dispo^g  of 
the  chttdren  which  they  cannot  support. 

Considering  the  extraordmary  mortality  whieh 
occurs  in  these  institutions,  and  ^  habits  ol 
licendousness  which  they  have  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  create,  it  may  be  stud  perliaps  with 
truth,  flmt  if  a  person  wished  to  check  population, 
and  woe  not  solicitous  about  the  means,  he 
could  not  propose  a  mMC  effectual  measure  than 
the  establishmmt  of  a  sufficient  number  of  found- 
ling hospitals,  unlimited  in  their  reception  of 
children. .  And  with  regard  to  the  moral  feelings 
Ol  a  nation  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they 
•voL  L  bb 
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must  not  be  very  sensibly  impaired  by  encoUn^- 
ing  mothers  to  desert  their  ofispring,  and  endea- 
voring to  teach  them  that  their  love  for  their  new- 
bom  in&nts  is  a  prejudice,  which  it  is  the  interest 
of  their  country  to  eradicate.  An  occasional  child 
murder,  from  false  shame,  is  saved  at  a  very  high 
price,  if  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  sacrifice  of  some 
of  the  best  and  most  useful  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  in  a  great  part  of  the  nation. 

On  the   supposition  that  foundling   hospitals 
attained  their  proposed  end,  the  state  of  slavery 
in  Rus^  would  perhaps  rendo*  them  more  jus< 
tifiabte  in  that  country  than  in  any  other;   be- 
cause every  child  brought  up  at  the    foundling 
hospitals  becomes  a  free  citizen,  and  in  this  ca- 
aci^  is  likely  to  be  more  useful  to  the  state 
lan.  if  it  had  merely  increased  the  number  of 
kves  belongii^  to  an  individual  proprietor.    But 
I    countries  not  similarly  drcumstanced,    ihc 
tost  complete  success  in  institutions  of  this  kind 
ould  be  a  glaring  injustice  to  other  parts  of  the 
)ciety.     The  true  encouragement  to    marriage 
the  high  price  of  labor,  and  an  increase  of 
nployments,  which  require  to  be  supplied  with 
■oper  hands ;  but  if  the  principal  part  of  these 
nployments,  apprenticeships,  &c.   be  filled  up> 
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by  foundlings,  the  demand  for  labor  among  the 
legitimate  part  of  the  society  must  be  proportion- 
ally diminished,  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  5uni- 
iy  be  increased,  and  the  best  encour^ement  to 
marriage  removed. 

Russia  has  great  natural  resources.  Its  produce 
is,  in  its  present  state,  above  its  consumption,  and 
and  it  wants  nothing  but  greater  freedom  of  indus- 
trious exertion,  and  an  adequate  vent  fcH*  its  com- 
modities in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  to  oc- 
casion an  increase  oS  population  astonishingly  ra- 
pid. The  principal  obstacle  to  this  is  the  vassal- 
age, or  rather  slavery,  of  the  peasants,  and  the  ig- 
norance and  indolence  which  almost  necessarily  ac- 
company such  a  state.  The  fcHlune  of  a  Rus^an 
nobleman  is  measured  by  the  number  of  boors 
that  he  possesses,  which  in  geno^  are  saleable 
like  cattle,  and  aot  adscripti  ffleba.  His  revenue 
arises  from  a  capitation  tax  on  all  the  males. 
When  the  boors  upon  an  estate  are  increasing,  new 
divisions  of  land  are  made  at  certiun  intervals,  and 
cither  more .  is  taken  into  cultivaticm,  or  the  old 
shares  are  subdivided.  Each  family  is  awarded 
such  a  portion  of  land  as  it  can  properly  cultivate 
and  will,  enable  it  to  pay  the  tax.  It  is  evidendy 
the  interest  of  the  boor  not  to  improve  his  lands 
bb2 
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mudi,  and  appear  to  ^  conMderably  mOTe  than  is 
necessaiy  to  support  his  family  and  pay  the  poll- 
tax  ;  because  the  natural  consequence  will  be,  that 
ill  the  next  division  which  lakes  place,  the  fenn 
which  he  befOTe  possessed  will  be  considered  as 
capable  of  su[^rting  two  families,  and  he  will  be 
deprived  of  the  half  of  it.  The  indolent  cultivation 
that  such  a  state  of  things  must  produce  is  easily 
contxivable.  When  a  boor  is  deprived  of  much 
of  the  land  which  he  had  before  used,  he  makes 
complunts  of  inability  to  pay  hb  tax,  and  de- 
^  mands  permission  for  himself  or  his  sons  to  go  and 
earn  it  in  the  towns.  This  permission  b  in  gene- 
ral  eagerly  sought  alter,  and  is  granted  without 
much  difficulty  by  the  seigneurs,  in  consideration 
of  a  small  increase  of  the  poll-tax.  The  conse- 
quence  is,  that  the  lands  in  the  country  are  left 
halfcultivated,  and  the  genuine  spring  of  population 
impaired  in  its  source. 

A  Russian  nobleman  at  Petersbui^  of  whom  I 
askec}  some  questions  respecting  the  management 
of  his  estate  told  me,  that  he  never  troubled  him- 
self to  inquire  whether  it  was  properly  cultivated 
or  not,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  as  a  matter  in 
which  he  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  concerned. 
Cela  m'est  egal,  says  he,  celamefait  ni  bien  ni  ma/. 
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He  gave  his  boors  permission  to  earn  their  tax  how 
and  where  they  hked,  and  as  long  as  he  received 
it  he  was  satisfied.  But  it  is  evident  tliat  by  this 
kind  of  conduct  he  sacrificed  the  future  popula- 
tion of  his  estate,  and  the  consequent  future  in- 
crease of  his  revenues  to  considerations  of  indo- 
lence and  present  convenience. 

It  is  certain  however,  that  of  late  years  many 
noblemen  have  attended  more  to  the  improvement 
and  population  of  their  estates,  instigated  principal- 
ly by  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  empress 
Catherine,  who  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  ad- 
vance the  cultivation  of  the  country.  Her  immense 
importations  of  German  settlers  not  only  contribu- 
ted to  people  her  state  with  fi^e  citizens,  instead 
of  slaves,  but  what  was  perhaps  of  still  more  im- 
portance, to  set  an  example  of  industry,  and  of 
modes  of  directing  that  industry  totally  unknown 
to  the  Russian  peasants. 

These  exertions  have  been  crowned,  upon  the 
whole,  with  great  success;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  Aat,  during  the  reign  of  the  late  empress, 
and  since,  a  very  considerable  increase  of  cultiva- 
tion and  of  population  has  been  going  forward  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  Russian  empire. 

In  the  year  1763,  an  enumeration  of  the  people, 
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estimated  by  the  poll-tax,  gave  a  population  of 
14,726,696 ;  and  the  same  kind  of  enumeraticm  in 
1783  gave  a  population  (rf  25,677,000,  which,  if 
correct,  shows  a  very  extraordinary  increase ;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  the  enumeration  in  1783  was 
more  correct  and  com[rfete  than  the  one  in  1763. 
Including  the  provinces  not  subject  to  the  polUtax, 
the  general  calculation  for  1763  was  20,000,000, 
and  for  1796  36,000,000.' 

In  a  subsequent  addiiicm  of  Mr.  Tooke's  View 
of  the  Rus»an  Empire,  a  table  of  the  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  in  the  Greek  church,  is 
given  for  the  year  1799,  taken  from  a  respectahic 
German  periodical  publication,  and  &ithfutly  ex- 
tracted from  the  general  returns  received  by  the 
synod.  It  contains  all  the  eparchies  except  Bruz. 
law,  which  from  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending 
a  correct  list  of  mortality  in  that  eparchy  could  not 
be  inserted.     The  general  results  are, 

Maks.  Females.  T^ak. 

Births,    531,015.  460,900.  991,915. 

Deaths,  275,582.  264,807.  540,389. 

Marriages,  257,513. 

Overplus  J  Males,       255,432;  ^r-i  c^c 

of  births,  ^Females,     196,093$  451,525. 


■  Tooke's  View  of  the  Rusd«n  Enqrire,  toI.  ii.book  iii. 
sect  i,  p.  ISe.etscq. 
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To  estimate  the  population  Mr.  Tooke  muld^ 
plies  the  deaths  by  58.  But  as  this  table  has  the 
appearance  of  being  more  correct  than  those  which 
preceded  it,  and  as  the  proportion  of  deaths  com- 
pared with  the  births  is  greater  in  this  table  than 
in  the  others,  it  is  probable  that  58  is  too  great  a 
multiplier.  It  may  be  observed^  that  in  this  table 
the  births  are  to  the  deaths  nearly  as  183  to  100, 
the  births  to  marriages  as  3&5  to  100,  and  the 
deaths  to  the  marriages  as  210  to  100. 

These  are  all  more  probable  proportions  than  the 
results  of  the  former  tables. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  Cheeks  to  Population  ia  the-  middle  partx 
o/Europe, 


I  HAVE  dwelt  loi^r  on  the  ntHthem  . 
'  states  of  Europe  than  their  relative  importanee 
mighty  to  soTne»  ^qipear  to  demand,  because  Aeir 
internal  eccHibiny  is  in  mai^  reelects  ewwiliaUy 
different  from  our  own,  and  4  persond  Aoi^ 
slight  acquaintnrtce  with  thf^se  countries  has  en- 
abled me  to  mention  a  few  particulars  which  ha»e 
not  yet  been  before  the  public*  In  the  middle 
parts  of  Europe,  the  division  of  labor,  the  distribo- 
tion  of  employments,  and  the  proportion  of  the- 
inh-iiiitantsof  towns  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coim- 
try  ;.l'Ter  so  little  from  what  is  observable  in  En- 
gland, tli&t  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  the 
checks  to  their  population  ift  any  peciiUarity  eS 
habits  and  manners  stiBiciei^y  marked  to  admit 
of  description.  I  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  di- 
rect the  reader's  attention  principal^  to  some  in- 
ferences drawn  from  the  lists  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  in  different  countries  i  and  these  data 
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will,  in  many  important  points,  give  ns  more  in- 
formation  respecting  their  internal  eccmomy  than 
we  could  receive  from  the  most  observing  tra- 
veller. 

One  of  the  most  curioas  and  instnictive  points 
of  view  in  which  we  can  consider  lists  of  this 
kind  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  dependence  of 
the  marriages  on  the  deaths.  It  has  been  justly 
observed  by  Montesquieu,  that  wherever  there 
is  a  place  for  twx>  persons  to  live  comfortably  a 
marriage  will  certainly  ensue:*  but  in  most  of 
the  countries  in  Europe,  in  the  present  state  of 
their  pc^lation,  experience  will  not  allow  us  to 
expect  any  sudden  and  great  increase  in  the  means 
of  supporting  a  family.  The  place  therefore  for 
the  new  marri^;e  must,  in  general,  be  made  by 
the  dis6duti(m  cisa  old  one;  and  we  find  in  con- 
sequence, that  except  after  some  great  mortalitfr, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  proceeded,  or 
some  sudden  chai^  of  policy  peculiarly  &varaUe 
to  cultivaticHi  and  trade,  the  number  of  annual 
marriages  is  regulated  principally  by  the  ninnbcr 
of  annual  deaths.  They  reciprocally  in&uence 
each  other.    There  are  few  countries  in  which 


*  Esprit  des  Louc^  liir.  xsxiL  c.  x. 
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the  common  people  have  so  much  foresight  as  to 
defer  marriage  till  they  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
being  able  to  support  properly  all  their  children. 
Some  of  the  mortality  therefore,  in  almost  every 
country,  is  forced  by  the  too  great  frequency  of 
marriage ;  and  in  every  country  a  great  mortality, 
whether  arising  principally  from  this  cause,  or 
occasioned  by  the  number  of  great  towns  and 
manufactories  and  the  natural  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation,  will  necessarily  produce  a  great  frequen- 
cy  of  marriage. 

A  most  striking  exemplification  of  this  observa- 
tion occurs  in  the  case  of  some  t^'illages  in  Holland. 
Sussmilch  has  calculated  the  mean  proportion  of 
annual  marriages  compared  with  the  number  of 
inhabitants  as  between  1  in  107,  and  1  in  113,  in 
countries  which  have  not  been  thinned  by  plagues 
or  wars,  or  in  which  there  is  no  sudden  increase 
in  the  means  of  subsistence.'     And  Crome,  a  later 
statistical  writer,  taking  a  mean  between  1  in  92, 
and  1  in  122,  estimates  the  average  proportion  of 
marriages /o  inhabitants  as  1  to  108.'    But  in  the 


[^  s     ^  Sussmilch,  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  Ivi. 
p.  136. 

^  Crome,  ueber  die  Grosse  und  Bevolkerung  der  Ou* 
rop.Staaten,  p.  88.  ^ips.  1785* 
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registers  of  22  Dutch  villages,  the  accuracy  of 
which  according  to  Sussmilch  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  it  appears  that  out  of  64  persons  there  is 
1  annual  marriage.*  This  is  a  most  extraordinary 
deviation  from  the  mean  proportion.  When  I 
first  saw  this  number  mentioned,  not  having 
then  adverted  to  the  mortality  in  these  villages,  I 
was  much  astonished,  and  very  little  satisfied  with 
Sussmilch's  attempt  to  account  for  it,  by  talking 
of  the  great  number  of  trades,  and  the  various 
means  of  getting  a  livelihood  in  Holland;'  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  country  having  been  long  in  the 
same  state,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  expect 
any  great  yearly  accession  of  new  trades  and  new 
means  of  subsistence,  and  the  old  ones  would  of 
course^  all  be  full.  But  the  difficulty  was  imme- 
diately solved,  when  it  appeared  that  the  mortality 
was  between  1  in  22  and  1  in  23,*  instead  of  being 
1  in  36,  as  is  usual  when  the  marriages  are  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  108.  The  births  and  deaths 
were  nearly  e^ual.  The  extraordinarj-  number  of 
marriages  was  not  caused  by  the  opening  of  any 


^  Sussmilch,  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  sect,  Iviii. 
p.  137. 

s  Id.  p.  128. 

*  Id.  €•  ii,  sect,  xxxyi.  p«  93. 
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new  sources  of  sub»stence,  and  therefcnre  produced 
no  increase  of  populaticm.  It  was  mei^Iy  occa- 
sioned by  the  rapid  (£ss(dution  of  tbe  old  marriages 
by  death,  and  the  consequent  vacancy  of  some 
employinent  by  which  a  family  might  be  sup- 
ported. 

It  might  be  a  question  in  this  case,  whether  tlie 
too  great  frequency  of  marriage,  that  is,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  population  too  hard  against  the  limits 
of  subsistence,  contributed  most  to  produce  the 
mortaliQr ;  or  the  mortality  occa^oned  naturally 
by  the  employments  of  the  pe(^le  and  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  country,  the  frequ^icy  of  marriage. 
In  the  present  instance  I  should^  without  doubt, 
incline  to  the  latter  supposition,  particularly  as 
it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  that  the  common 
people  in  Holland  before  the  revolution  were,  upCia 
the  whole,  in  a  good  state.  The  great  mortality 
probably  arose  pardy  from  the  natural  marshiness 
of  the  soil  and  the  number  of  canals,  and  pardy 
from  the  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  en- 
gaged in  sedentary  occupations,  and  the  very  small 

\         number  in  the  healthy  employments  of  agriculture. 

fi^  A  very  curious  and  striking  contrast  to  these 

Dutch  villages,  tending  to  illustrate  the  present 
subject,  will  be  recollected  ia  what  was  said  re- 
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specting  the  state  of  Norway.  In  Norway,  the 
mortality  is  1  in  48,  and  the  marriages  1  in  130. 
In  the  Dutch  villages,  the  mortality  is  1  in  23,  and 
the  marriages  1  in  64.  The  difference  both  in 
the  marriages  and  deaths  is  above  double.  They 
maintain  their  relative  proportions  in  a  very  exact 
manner,  and  show  how  much  the  deaths  and  mar- 
riages  mutually  depend  upon  each  other,  and  that 
except  where  some  sudden  start  in  the  agriculture 
of  a  country  enlarges  the  means  of  subsistence,  an 
increase  of  marriages  will  only  produce  an  increase 
t)f  mortality,  and  vice  versa. 

In  Russia  this  sudden  start  in  agriculture  has 
in  great  measure  taken  place :  and  consequenUy 
though  the'  mc«tality  is  very  small,  yet  the  pro- 
portion  of  marriages  is  not  so..  But  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  population  of  Russia,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  marriages  remain  the  same  as  at  present, 
the  mortality  will  inevitably  increase ;  or  if  the 
mortality  remain  nearly  the  same,  the  proportion 
of  marriages  will  diminish. 

Sussmilch  has  produced  some  striking  instances 
of  this  gradual  decrease  in  the  proportional  num- 
ber  of  marriages,  in  the  progres:^  of  a  country 
to  a  fuller  population,  and  a  more  complete  occu- 
pation of  all  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
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In  the  town  of  Halle,  in  the  year  1700,  the 
number  of  annual  marriages  was  to  the  whole  po- 
pulation as  1  to  77.  During  the  course  of  the 
55  'following  years,  this  proportion  changed 
gradually,  according  to  Sussmilch's  calculation, 
to  1  in  167.^  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  dif- 
ference, and  if  the  calculation  were  quite  accurate, 
would  prove  to  what  a  degree  the  check  to  mar- 
riage had  operated,  and  how  completely  it  had 
measured  itself  to  the  means  of  subsistence.  As 
however  the  number  of  people  is  estimated  by 
calculation,  and  not  taken  from  enumerations,  this 
very  great  difference  in  the  proportions  may  not 
l^e  perfectly  correct,  or  may  .be  occasioned  in  part 
by  other  causes. 

In  the  town  of  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1620,  the 
annual  marriages  were  to  the  population  as  1  to 
82 :  .from  the  year  1741  to  1756,  they  were  as  1 
to  120.* 

In  Augsbiu*gh,  in  1510,  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages to  the  population  was  as  1  to  86 ;  in  1750, 
as  1  to  123.* 


'  Sussmilch,  Gottliche   Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  iv«  sect. 
Ixii.p.  133. 

*  Id.  sect.  Ixiii.  p.  134. 

•  Id.  sect.  Ixiv.  p.  134. 
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In  Dantzic,  in  the  year  1705,  the  proportion  was 
as  1  to  89 ;  in  1745  as  1  to  118J 

In  the  dukedom  of  Magdeburgh,  in  1700,  the 
proportion  was  as  1  to  87 ;  from  1752  to  1755, 
as  1  to  125. 

In  the  principality  of  |Ialberstadt,  in  1690,  the 
proportion  was  as  1  to  88 ;  in  1756,  as  1  to  112. 

In  the  dukedom  of  Cleves,  in  1705,  the  propor- 
tion  was  1  to  83  ;  in  1755, 1  to  100. 

In  theChurmark  of  Brandenburgh,  in  1700,  the 
proportion  was  1  to  76 ;  in  1755,  1  to  108. 

More  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  produced ; 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  in  countries 
where  from  a  sudden  increase  in  the  ♦means  of 
subsistence,  arising  either  from  a  great  previous 
mortality,  or  from  improving  cultivation  and  trade, 
room  has  been  made  for  a  number  of  marriages 
much  beyond  those  dissolved  by  deadi,  this  addi- 
tional number  will  annually  decrease,  in  proportion 
as  all  die  new  employments  are  filled  up,  and  there 
is  no  further  room  for  an  increasing  populatiqn. 

But  in  countries  which  have  long  been  fully 


I, 


'  Sussmilch,  Gottliche  Ordnung^  vol.  i.  c.  ivt   sect. 
Ixv.  p.  135. 

^  Id.  sect.  Ixxi.p.  140. 
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peopled^  and  in  which  no  new  sources  of  subsist- 
ence are  opening,  the  marriages  being  regulated 
principally  by  the  deaths,  will  generally  bear  nearly 
the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  at 
one  period  as  at  another.  And  the  same  con- 
stancy will  t^e  place,  even  in  countries  where 
there  is  an  annual  increase  in  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, provided  this .  increase  be  unifcxm  and 
l^ermanent.  Supposing  it  to  be  such,  as  for  half 
a  century  to  allow  every  year  of  a  fixed  propcxtion 
of  marriages  beyond  those  dissolved  by  death,  the 
population  would  then  be  increasing,  and  perhaps 
rapidly ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  of 
marriages  to  the  whole  population  might  remain 
the  same  during  the  whole  period. 

This  proportion  Sussmilch  has  endeavored  to  as- 
certain in  different  coimtries  and  different  situations. 
In  the  villages  of  the  Churmark  of  Brandenburgh, 
1  marriage  out  of  109  persons  takes  place  annu- 
sjlly  ;*  and  the  general  proportion  for  {^cultural 
villages  he  thinks  may  be  taken  at  between  1  in 
108  and  1  in  115. »  In  the  small  towns  of  the 
Churmark,  where  the  mortality  is  greater,  the  pro- 


'  Sussmtlcb,  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vol*  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  Ivi. 
p.  125. 

*  Id.  sect.  Ixxv*  p.  147. 
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porti(Hii  i$  1  to  98 ; «  in  the  Dutch  villages  men- 
tioned  befi^re,  1  to  64  :  in  Berlin  1  to  110 :«  in 
P^i$  X  to  137.*  Accordiog  to  Crome  in  the 
unma;rrt^ng  cities  of  Paris  and  Rome,  the  propor- 
tion i§  only  1  to  160.* 

All  general  proportions  however,  of  every 
kind,  should  be  applied  with  considerable  caution, 
as  it  seldom  happens  that  the  increase  of  food  and 
of  population  is  uniforii\;  and  when  the  circum- 
stances of  a  country  are  varying,  either  from  this 
cause,  or  from  any  change  ui  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple with  respect  to  prudence  ^nd  cleanliness,  it  is 
evident  that  a  proportion  which  is  trye  at  one  period 
will  not  be  30  at  another. 

Nothing  is  more  difilcult  than  to  lay  down 
tule^  on  these  subjects  th^^t  do  not  gdipit  of  ex- 
cgitipns.  Generally  speat^ing/  it  ;might  be  taken 
jfpr  g^ted,  likt  an  ia9irea$^d  fecility  in  the  means 
of  ginning  a  Uvelihood,  either  from  a  great  pre- 
yioi^s  mortg^ity^  or  from  improving  ciUtivation  and 


*     l*flV 


*  Su8asulcb»  Gpttikte  QniRung,.yQl.  i^,c«  if*  nect.  Ix; 
p.  13,9- 

«  Ibid. 

*  Id*  9ect,lxix.  p.  137. 
^  Crome,  ueber  4ie  Grossie  u^  ^eycdl^^tp^  der  Eu-  i 

ropaischen  Staaten,  p.  89*  .• 
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trade,  would  produce  a  greater  proportion  of  annu» 
al  marriages ;  but  this  effect  might  not  perhaps^ 
foUow.  Supposing  the  people  to  have  been  be- 
fore inavety  depressed  state,  and  much  of  the 
mortality  to  have  arisen  from  the  want  brforesight 
which  usually  accompanies  such  a  state,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  sudden  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion might  give  them  inore  of  a  decent  and  proper 
pride;  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the 
proportional  number  of  marriages  might  remain 
nearly  the  same,  but  they  would  all  rear  more  of 
their  children,  and  the  additional  population  that 
was  wanted  would  be  supplied  by  a  diminished 
mortality  instead  of  an  increased  number  of  birdis. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  the  population  of  any 
country  had  been  long  stationary,  and  would  ndt 
easily  admit  of  an  increase,  it  is  possible  that  a 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  fix)m  improv- 
ed education,  or  any  other  cause,  might  diminish 
the  proportional  number  of  marriages;  but  as 
fewer  children  would  be  lost  in  infancy  fh)m  the 
diseases  consequent  on  poverty,  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  marriages  would  be  balanced  by 
the  diminished  mortality,  and  the  population  would 
be  kept  up  to  its  proper  level  by  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  births. 
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Such  changes  therefon  in  the  habits  of  a  peo- 
ple should  evidently  be  taken  into  ccmsideration. 

The  most  general  nde  that  can  be  laid  down 
on  tfns  subject  is,  perhaps,  that  any  cfirmf  encou- 
i-agem^nts  to  marriage  must  be  acconq)amed  by 
an  increased  mortality.     The  natural  tendency  to 
marriage  is  in  every  country  so  great,  that  without 
any  encouragements  whatever  a  proper  place  for 
71  marriage  udH  always  be  filled  up.     Such  encou- 
ragements therefore  must  be  either  perfectly  fiitile, 
■or  [H-oduce  a  mamage  where  there  is  not  a  proper 
place  for  one,  and  the  consequence  must  necessa* 
rily  be,  inaeased  poverty  or  mortaliQ'^     Montes- 
tplieu  in  lus  Lettres  Persaimes  says,  that  in  the 
past  wars  of  France,  the  fear  of  being  in--"--*  =- 
the  militia  templed  a  great  number  of  yoi 
to  marry,  without  the  proper  means  of  su 
a  &mily,  and  the  ^ct  was  the  birth  of  ; 
ctf'c^dren,  "que  I'on  cherche  ^Koreeo 
***  et  que  la  misere,  la  famine,  et  les  mal: 
*' ontfiiit  disparoitre."* 

After  so  striking  an  illustration  fX  tfai 
sary  -efiects  of  direct  encouragements  to  t 


'  Lettre  cxiii. 
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k  is  perSeetfy  a^xniduiig  lineA  in  hk  Esprit  des 
Lcnx  lie  shoald  say,  that  £uro|>e  is  stiU  in  a  state 
torequire  laws  ^icfa  fiivor  the  {NF^pagatien  of  the 
human  spedesi. 

Sttssmllch  adopts  die  same  ideas,  and  though 
he  coittemplates  the  caise  of  the. number  of  mar- 
riages coming  necessarily  to  a  stand,  when  the 
fbod  is  not  capable  of  further  increase,  ^nd  exa- 
mines some  countries  in  which  the  number  of  con 
traded  marriages  is  exactly  measured  by  the  num- 
ber dissolved  hy  d^eadi,  yet  he  stitt  thinks  that  it 
is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  govermnent  to 
attend  to  the  number  of  marriages.  He  cites 
the  examples  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  and  thinks 
that  a  j^ince  or  a  statesman  would  reaUy  merit 
the  name  of  father  of  his  people,*  if  &om  the  pro- 
portion 4tf  1  to  120  cr  125,  he  could  increase  the 
tnarriages  to  ihe  proportioa  of  I  to  80  or  90«« 
But  as  it  cb»rly  aj^pears  fram  the  instances  which 
he  himself- produce,  that  in  countries  which  have 
i  been  long  tolerably  well  peopled, -death  is  the  most 
poM^rftil  of  all  Ae  encouragements  to  marriage, 


M^iX*  •■■«■■.  ■    ■■■  ■   —   ■!,■,— >^—»—<fc»w*wii—a>« 


^Jji  'iSspribdes  -Lois,  Uv,  atxiii.  ^  xxxu    . 

■  Sussmilch,  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  Ixxviii. 
p.  151. 
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the  prkic^or  statesman  who  should  succeed  in 
thus  greatly  increasuig  the  number  of  marriages 
m^lit  perhaps  dcserre  much  more  justly  the'  title 
of  destn^ea:  than  fsttfaer  of  his  people^ 

The  proportkm  of  yearly  births  to  the  whole 
population  must  evidently  depend  principally  up- 
on the  propordon  of  the  peo|de  marryingannually ; 
^id  ^n^fone  in  couiitries  which  wiU  not  admit 
of  ^  ^^  increase  of  populaticxi  must  like  the 
mairiagtss    depend   prindpaUy    on    the   deaths. 

• 

Whei^  an  actual  decrease  of  population  as  not 
takmg  place,  the  births  wiU  always  supplir  the  va- 
cancies msede  by  4eath,  and  exactiiy  so  much  more 
as  the  increasfiig  agriculture  wA  tr^ide  of  the 
couintry  wUl  admk»  in  alinost  every  part  of  £u- 
tope  during  the  intervals  of  the  great  pl^^es, 
i^pidemics,  or  desXruotive  wars,  wilh  which  it  is 
-occasionally  visited,  Ihe  binAis  exceed  the  deaths-; 
^ut  as  the  anoitality  varies  very  much  in  different 
countries  and  situations,  the  births  will  be*^  found 
to  vary  in  the  same  manner,  though  from  the  ex- 
cess of  births  above  dea4fas,  which  mc^  countries 
can  admit,  not  in  flie  same  degree. 

In  39  villages  of  Holland,  where  the  deaths  are 
about  1  in   23,  the  berths  are  also  ^bout  1  in 

cc3 


irt.'^ 


rxT^- 


f  Id 
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23.^    In  15  villages  round  Paris,  the  births  bear  the 
same  or  even  a  greater  proportion  to  the  whole 
population,  on  account  of  a  still  greater  mortality : 
the  births  are  1  in  2!2-nr>  and  the  deaths  the  same*.* 
in  the  small  tows  of  Brandenbui^^  which  ai^e  in 
an  increasing  state,  the  mortality  is  1  in  29»  and 
the  births  1  in  24iSr.*     In  Sweden,  where  the 
mortality  is  about  1  in  35,  the  births  are  I  in  28^* 
In  1056  villages  of  Brandenburgh,  in  which  the 
mortality  is  about  1  in  3E^  or  4fy,  the  births  are 
about  1  in  SO.*     In  Norway,  where  the  mortality 
is  1  in  48,  the  births  are  1  in  34«      In  all  these  in- 
stances, the  births  are  evidently  measured  by  the 
deaths,  after  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the 
excess  of  births  which  the  state  of  each  country 
will  admits     In  Russia  this  allowance  Qiust  be 
great,  as  although  the  mortality  may  perhaps  be 
taken  as  only  I  in  48  or  50,  the  births  are  as  high 


n      < 


ifr" 


*  Stissmilch,  GottUche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c«  vi.  s.  errk 
p.  325. 

*  Ibid,  and  c.  ii.  s.  xxxTii*  p«  93« 

^  Id.  c.  ii.  s.  xxviii.  p.  80,  and  q.  vt«  s.  cxvi*  p«  225% 

*  Id.  c.  vi.  s.  cxvi,  p."  225.  ^ 

*  Ibid. 

^  TUaarup*9  St9.ti^til^)  vol*  ii.  p.  4^ 
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as  1  in  36,*  owing  to  the  present  rapid  increase  of 
the  population. 

Statistical  writers  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
general  measure  of  mortality  for  all  countries  ta- 
ken together ;  but,  if  such  a  measure  could  be  ob- 
tained, I  do  not  see  what  good  purpose  it  could 
answer.     It  would  be  but  of  little  use  in  ascertain- 
ing ttie  population  of  Europe,  or  of  the  world ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  in  applying  it  to  particular 
countries  or  particular  places,  we  might  be  led- 
into  the  grossest  errors.     When  the  mortality  of 
the  human  race,  in  different  cpxmtries  and  dif- 
ferent situations,  varies  so  much  as  from  1  in  20, 
to  1  in  60,  no  general  averi^  could  be  used  with 
safety  in  a  particular  case,  witfiout  such  a  kno'" 
ledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  countiy,  with  rt 
pect  to  the  number  of  towns,  the  habits  oft 
people,  and  the  h^thmess  of  tiie  situation, 
would  probably  supersede  the  necesaty  of  reso 
jng  to  any  general  pr<^)ortion,  by  the  knowled 
of  the  particular  proportion  suited  to  the  countr 
There  is  one  leading  circumstance  however 
fecting  the  mortality  of  countries,  which  may 
considered  as  very  general,  and  which  is,  at 
same  time,  completely  open  to  observation.  T 
c  c  4 
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is  the  number  (rf*  toi^nns,  and  the  proportion  of  town 
to  country  inhabitants.  The  un&TOfable  effects 
of  close  habitations  and  sedentary  eiil)>k)yinents 
on  the  health  are  universal ;  and  therefore  on  the 
number  of  people  living  in  this  manner,  compared 
with  the  number  employM  in  agriculture^  wffi 
much  depend  the  general  mortality  of  the  state. 
Upon  iSm  principle  it  has  been  calculated^  that 
when  the  prc^rtion  of  the  people  in  the  towns  to 
those  in  the  country,  is  as  1  to  S,  then  the  morls- 
lity  is  about  1  in  36,  whidi  rises  to  1  in  35,  or  1  m 
33,  when  the  proportion  of  townsmen  to  villagers 
is  2  to  5,  or  3  to  7 ;  and  falls  below  1  in  36,  when 
this  propc^on  is  2  to  7,  or  1  to  4.  Ob  &ede 
grounds  the  mortality  in  Prussia  is  1  in  38 ;  in  Po- 
merania,  1  in  37| ;  in  the  Neumaxi:,  1  in  37  in 
the  Churmark,  1  in  35 ;  according  to  the  lists  fer 
1756.^ 

The  nearest  average  measure  of  mortality  for 
all  countries,  taking  towns  and  villages  togedier  is, 
according  to  Sussmilcfa,  1  in  36.'  But  Cmme 
thinks  that  this  measure,  though  it  might  possibly 
have  suited  the  time  at  which  Sussmilch  wrote,  is 


t  Sussmilch,  Gottlichc  Ordnung,  vol.  iii.p.  60. 
»  Vol.  i.  c.  ii.  s*  xxiLV«  p.  91. 
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not  coirect  at  present,  when  in  most  of  the  states 
of  Europe  both  the  number  and  Che  size  of  towns 
have  increased.  *     He  seems  to  be  of  opinion  in- 
deed  that  this  mortality  was  rather  below  the  trutfi 
m  Sussmilch's  time,  and  that  now  1  in  SO  would 
be  found  to  be  nearer  the  average  measure.     It  is 
not  improbable  that  Sussmilch's  proportion  is  too 
sm^I,  as  he  had  a  little  tendency,  with  many  other 
statistical  writers,  to  throw  out  of  his  calculations 
epidemic  y^ars;  but  Crome  has  not  advanced 
proofs  sufficient  to  establi^  a  general  measure  of 
mortality  in  opposition  to  that  proposed  by  Suss 
milch.  He  quotes  Busching,  who  states  the  morta- 
lity of  the  whole  Prussian  monarchy  to  be  1  in  30. ' 
But  it  appears  that  this  inference  was  drawn  from 
lists  lor  only  three  years,  a  peripd  much  too  short  to 
determine  any  general  average.    This  proportion 
for  the  Prussian  monarchy  is  indeed  completeK' 
contradicted  by  subsequent  observations  mentioned 
by   Crome.     According  to  lists  for  five  years, 
ending  in  1784,  the  mortality  was  only  1  in  37.* 


1  Crome,  uber  die  Grosse  und  Bevolkerung  der  EunK 

paisclien  Slaa'teh,  p.  116; 

^  Crome,  uber  die  BevoIkeniBg  der  Eu-ropaisch.  Staat 

p.  118.. 

Id.  p.  120. 
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During  the  same  period  the  births  were  to  the 
deaths  as  131  to  100.     In  Silesia  the  mortality 
fiDm  1781  to  1784  was  1  in  80 ;  and  the  births  to 
deaths  as  128  to  100.     In  Gelderland  the  mortali,^ 
ty  from  1776  to  1781  was  1  in  27,  and  the  births 
1  in  26.     These  are  the  two  provinces  of  the  mo- 
narchy in  which  the  mortality  is  the  greatest.     In 
some  others  it  is  very  small.     From  1781  to  1784 
the  average  mortality  in  Neufchatel  and  Ballengin 
was  only  1  in  44,  and  the  births  1  in  31.     In  the 
principality  ofHalberstadtz  from  1778  to  1784  the 
mortality  was  still  less,  being  only  1  in  45  or  46, 
and  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  137  to  100.« 
The  general  conclusion  tliat  Crome  draws  is, 
that  the  states  of  Europe  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  to  which  a  different  measure  of  mortality 
ought  to  be  applied.     In  the  richest  and  most  po- 
pulous states,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry  in  so  high  a  pro- 
portion as  1  to  3,  the  mortality  may  be  taken  as 
1  in  30.     In  those  countries  which  are  in  a  middle 
state  with  regard  to  population  and  cultivation,  the 
mortality  may  be  considered  as  1  in  32.     ^d  in 


V 


%■ 


■  Crome,  uber  die  Beyolkerung  der  Europaisch.  Staat. 
p, 122. 
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the  thinly-peopled  northern  states,  Sussmilch's  pro- 
portion of  1  in  36  may  be  applied.  * 

These  proportions  seem  to  make  the  general 
mortality  too  great  even  after  allowing  epidemic 
years  to  have  their  full  effect  in  the  calculations,. 
.The  improved  habits  of  cleanliness  virhich  aj^ar 
to  have  prevailed  of  late  years  in  most  of  the  towns 
of  Europe  have  probably,  in  point  of  salubrity, 
more  than  counterbalanced  their  increased  size. 

'  Crome*8  Europaischen  Staaten^  p»  137. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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TH£  ^tuaticm  of. Switzerland  is  in  many 
respects  so  different  from  the  other  states  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  some  cd*  the  facts  that  have  been  collect- 
ed resQpcting  it  are  so  curious,  and  tend  so  strong- 
ly to  illustrate  the  general  princiiJes  of  this  work, 
that  it  seems  to  merit  a  separate  consideration. 

About  35  or  40  years  ago,  a  great  and  sudden 
adarm  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Switzerland, 
respecting  the  depopulation  of  the  counti^' ;  and 
the  transactions  of  the  Ectmomical  Society  of 
Berne,  which  had  been  established  some  years  be- 
fore, were  crowded  with  papers  deploring  the  de- 
cay of  industry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  manufac- 
tures, and  the  imminent  danger  of  a'total  want  of 
people.  The  greater  part  of  these  writers  consi- 
dered tlie  depopulation  of  the  pountry  as  a  lact  so 
obvious  as  not  to  require  proof.  They  employed 
tliemselves  therefore  chiefly  in  proposing  remedies, 
and  among  others,  the  importation  of  midvrives. 
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the  establishmeiU  of  foundling  ho9pitals,  die  por- 
tioning of  young  vii^ins,  the  preventicn  of  emi- 
gration, and  the  encouragement  of  foreign  settkrs.' 
A  paper  containbg  very  valuable  materials  was, 
however,  about  this  time  published  by  a  Mons. 
Muret,  minister  of  Vevey,  who,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  remedies,  thought  it  necessa-' 
ry  to  substantiate  the  existence  of' the  evil.  He 
made  a  very  l^x>rious  and  careful  research  into 
the  registers  of  different  parishes  up  to  the  time  of 
their  first  establishment,  and  compared  the  nutn- 
ber  of  births  which  had  taken  place  durii^  three 
different  periods  of  70  years  each,  tlie  %st  ending 
in  1620,  tfie  second  hi  1690,  and  the  third  in 
176C).*  Finding,  upon  this  comparison,  that  the 
number  of  births  was  mther  less  in  the  second 
than  in  the  first  period,  (and  by  the  help  of  sup- 
posing some- omissions  in  the  second  period,  and 
some  nedumlances  in  flie  third,^  that  the  number 
of  birdis  in  the  third  was  also  less  than  in  the  sc- 
eond,  he-conndered  the  evidence  for  a  continued 


'    ^  Sec  the  different  Memoirs  for  the  year  1766.    - 

"  Memoires,  be.  par  1«  Sociele  Economique  de  Beme. 
Annee  1766,  premiere  partic,  p.  15.  ct  seq.  octav*. 
Berne. 
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depopulation  of  the  country  from  the  year  1550 
as  incontrovertible. 

Admitting  all  the  premises,  the  conclusion  b 
not  perhaps  so  certain  as  he  imagined  it  to  be, 
and  from  other  facts  which  appear  in  his  memoiri 
I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  that  Switzer- 
land during  this  period  came  under  the  case  sup- 
posed in  the  last  chapter,  and  that  the  improving 
habits  of  the  people  with  respect  to  prudence, 
cleanliness,  &c.  had  added  gradually  to  the  gene- 
ral healthiness  of  the  country,  and  by  enabling 
them  to  rear  up  to  manhood  a  greater  proportion 
of  their  children,  had  furnished  the  requisite  in- 
crease of  population  with  a  smaller  number  of 
births.  Of  course,  the  proportion  of  annual  births 
to  the  whole  population  in  the  latter  period  would 
be  less  than  in  the  former. 

From  accurate  calculations  of  M.  Muret  it  ap- 
pears, that  during  the  last  period  the  mcxtality  was 
extraordinarily  small,  and  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren reared  from  infancy  to  puberty  extraordina- 
rily great.  ^  In  the  former  periods,  this  could  not 
have  been  the  case  in  the  same  degree.     M.  Mu- 


'  Memoires,  &c.  par  la  Societe  Economique  de  Berne, 
table  xiii.  p.  130.  Annee  1766. 
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ret  himself  observes,  that  "  The  ancient  depopu- 
"  lation  of  the  country  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
*'  frequent  pities  which  in  former  times  desolat- 
"  ed  it ;"  and  adds,  "  if  it  coukl  support  itself,  not- 
"  withstanding  Ae  frequency  of  so  dreadful  an 
"  evil,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  climate, 
*'  and  of  the  certain  resources  which  the  counhr 
*'  could  furnish,  for  a  prompt  recover)'  of  its  po- 
"  pulation."'  He  neglects  to  apj^y  this  observa- 
tion as  he  ought,  and  forgets  that  such  a  prompi 
re-peopling  could  not  take  place  without  an  unu 
sual  increase  of  births,  and  that  to  enable  a  couB' 
try  to  support  itself  against  such  a  source  of  des^ 
truction  a  greater  proportion  of  births  to  the  whole 
population  would  be  necessary  than  at  other  times. 
In  one  of  hb  tables  he  gives  a  list  of  all  the 
plagues  that  had  prevailed  in  Switzerland,  from 
wkich  it  appears,  that  this  dreadful  scourge  deso- 
lated the  country,  at  short  intervals,  during  the 
whole  of  the  first  period,  and  extended  its  occa- 
sional ravages  to  within  22  years  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  second.  * 


<  Memcnres,  &c.  par  la  Socicte  Econt  de  Beme.  Aonee 
1766.  pTcmidre  partie,  p.  32. 
*  Id.  table  iT.  p.  33. 
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It  would  be  contrary  to  every  rule  of  probabili- 
ty to  suppose^  that  during  the  frequent  prevalence 
of  this  disorder,  the  country  could  be  particularly 
healthy,  and  the  general  mortality  extremely  small. 
Let  us  suppose  it  to  have  been  such  as  at  present 
takes  place  in  many  other  countries  which  are  ex- 
empt from  this  calamity,  about  1  in  32,  instead  of 
1  in  45,  as  in  the  last  period.     The  births  would 
of  course  keep  their  relative  proportion)  and  in- 
stead of  \  in  36,^  be  about  1  in  36.     In  estimat- 
ing the  population  of  the  country  by  the  births, 
we  should  thus  have  two  very  different  multipliers 
for  the  difierent  periods ;  and  though  the  absolute 
number  of  Wrths  might  be  greater  in  the  first  pe- 
riod, yet  the  &ct  woukl  by  no  mej^ns  imply  a 
greater  population* 

In  the  jK^sent  instance,  the  sum  of  the  births  in 
17  par^be&  durii^  the  first  70  years  is  giv^  as 
49,9i!S0,  which  annually  would  be  about  712. 
This,  multifdied  by  26,  would  i«idi€^  a  popula- 
tion of  1S,512.  In  the  last  period^  die  sum  of  the 
births  is  given  43,910,*  which  will  be  about  6S^ 


*  Mcmoires,  Sec.  par  la  Societe  Econ.  de  Berne.  Annec^ 
1766.  premiere  partie,  table  i.  p.  31. 
«  Id.  p.  16. 
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,  annually.  This,  multiplied'  by  36,  will  indicate  a 
population  of  22,536 :  and  if  the  multipliers  be 
just  it  will  thus  appear,  that  instead  of  the  decrease 
which  was  intended  to  be  proved,  there  had  been 
a  considerable  increase. 

That  I  have  not  estimated  the  mortality  to6 
high  during  the  first  period,  I  have  many  reasons 
for  supposing,  particularly  a  calculation  respecting 
flie  neighboring  town  of  Geneva,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears,  that  in  the  16th  century  the  probability  of 
life,  or  tfie  age  to  which  half  of  the  bom  live,  was 
only  4,983,  rather  less  than  four  years  and  -A  ths ; 
and  the  mean  life  18,511,  about  18  years  and  a 
half.  In  the  17th  century  the  probability  of  life 
was  11,607,  above  11  years  and  a  Half;  the  mean 
life  23,358.  In  the  18th  century,  the  probability 
erf  life  had  increased  to  27,183,  27  years  and  near- 
ly a  fifth,  and  the  mean  life  to  32  -years  and  a 
fifth.' 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  diminution  of  mor- 
tality, of  the  same  kind,  though  perhaps  not  in 
the  same  degree,  should  have  taken  place  in 
Switzerland ;  and  we  know  fcovei  the  registers  of 


*  See  a  paper  in  the  Bibliotheque  Britaniiique,  pnb> 
lUhed^  Genera,  tofo,  iv.  p.  338.' 
iW.  i.  d  ,d 
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other  countries  which  have  been  already  noticed, 
that  a  greater  mortality  naturally  produces  a  great. 
er  proportion  of  births. 

Of  this  dependence  of  the  births  on  the  deaths 
M.  Muret  himself  produces  many  instances ;  but 
not  being  aware  of  the  true  principle  of  popula- 
tion, they  cmly  serve  to  astonish,  him,  and  he  does 
not  apply  them. 

Speaking  of  the  want  of  fiiiitfulness  in  the 
Swiss  women,  he  says,  that  Prussia,  Branden- 
bui^h,  Sweden,  France,  and  indeed  every  coun- 
try, the  reg^ters  of  which  he  had  seen,  give  a 
greater  proportion  of  baptisms  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants  than  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  where  this 
proportion  is  only  as  1  to  36.''  He  adds,  that 
from  calculations  lately  made  in  the  Lyonois,  it 
appeared  that  in  Lyons  itself,  the  pr<^rdc»i  of 
baptisms  was  1  in  28,  in  the  small  towns  1  in  25, 
and  in  the  parishes  1  in  23  or  24.  What  a  pro- 
'digious  difference,  he  exclaims,  between  the  Lyo- 
nois and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  where  the  most  &- 
vorable  proportion,  and  that  only  in  two  small 
parishes  of  extraordinary  fecundity,  is  not  above  1 
in  26,  and  in  many  parishes  it  is  considerably  lesa 


*  Memoires,  &c,  par  la  Societe  Ecoiu  de  Berne.     An- 
nee  1766,  premiere  putie,  pi  47|  4S. 
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than  1  in  40. '  The  some  d^erence,  he  renjarks, 
takes  place  in  the  mean  life.  In  the  Lyonois  it  19 
a  little  above  25  years,  while  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
the  lowest  meqn  life,  ^lu]  that  only  in  a  ^i^;le  mar* 
shy  and  unhealthy  parish,  15  29J  years,  and  in  ftja. 
ny  places  it  is  above  45  years,' 

"But  whence  comes  it,"  he  says,  "that  the 
"  country  where  children  escape  the  best  from 
"  the  dangers  of 'iniancy,  and  where  th?  mean  life, 
"  in  whatever  lyay  the  calculation  is  made  is 
"  higher  than  in  any  other,  should  be  precisely 
"  that  in  which  the  fecundity  )s  the  smallest  ? 
'*  How  comes  it  again,  that  of  all  our  parishes,  the 
"  on?  which  gives  the  mean  hfe  the  highest,  should 
"  also  be  the  one  where  the  tendency  to  increase 
**  is  the  smallest? 

"  To  resolve  this  question  I  will  hazard  a  con^ 
"  jecture,  which,  however,  I  ^ve  only  as  such, 
"  Is  it  not,  that  in  order  tg  maintain  in  all  places 
*'  die  proper  equilibrium  of  population,  God  has 
•'  wisely  ordered  things  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
"  the  force  of  life  in  each  country  should  be  in  the 
*'  inverse  ratio  of  its  fecundity.* 

•  Memoires,  Gcc.  par  la  Societe  Econ.  de  Beme.  Anpn 
f766,  premiere  partie,  p,  48. 

•  Ibid. 

•  M.,  p.  48.  Ct,  seq, 
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*'  In  effect,  experience  verifies  my  conjecture. 
"  hcy^n  (a  village  in  the  Alps)  with  a  popuh- 
"  tion  of  400  persons  produces  but  a  little  above 
"  eight  children  a  year.  The  Pays  de  Vaud,  in 
"  gcuerii,  in  proportion  to  the  sflfne  number  of 
"  inhabitants  produces  II,  and  the  Lyonoise  16. 
'*  But  if  it  happen,  that  at  the  age  of  20  years, 
'the  8,  the  11,  and  tfie  16,  are  reduced  to  the 

*  same  number,  it  will  appear  thsrt  the  force  of 
■'  life  gives  in  one  place,  what  fecundity  does  in 

•  another.  And  thus  the  most  healthy  coumries, 
'  having  less  fecundity,  will  notiDverpeople  them- 
■'  selves,  and  the  unhealthy  countries,  by  their  ex- 
'  traordinary  fecundity,  will  be  able  to  sustain 

r  population." 

:  may  judge  of  the  surprise  of  M.  Muret, 
ing  from  the  registers,  tliat  the  most  healthy 
were  the  least  prolific,  by  his  betaking 
:f  to  a  miracle  in  otiler  to  account  Tot  it, 
tie  nodus  does  hot  seem  in  the  present  in- 
to be  worthy  of  such  an  interference.  The 
ay  be  accounted  for  without  resorting  to  so 
e  a  supposition,  as  that  the  finitfiilness  of 
[1  should"  vary  inversely  as  their  "health, 
ire  is  certainly  a  considerable  difference  in 
ilthiness  of  different  countries,  arising  partly 
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from  the  sqU  and  situation,  and  partly  from  the 
habits  and  employments  of  tlie  pec^Je.  When 
from  these  or  any  other  causes  wh^ver  a  great 
mortality  takes  place,  a  proportional  number  of 
births  immediately  ensues,  owing  both  to  the 
greater  number  of  yearty  marriages,  ifom  the  in- 
creased demand  for  labor,  and  the  greater  fecundi^ 
of  each  marriage,  from  being  cantracted  at  aq  ear- 
lier, and  naturally  a  more  prolific  age. 

On  the  contrary,  when  from  opposite  causes  the 
healthiness  of  any  country  or  parish  is  extraordi- 
narily great ;  if,  from  the  habits  of  the  people, 
no  vent  for  mi  overflowing  population  be  found 
in  emigration,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  pre- 
ventive check  will  be  forced  so  stroi^ly  on  thei 
attendon,  that  they  must  adopt  it  or  starve ;  an< 
consequendy  the  marriages  being  very  late,  tht 
nujnber  annually  contracted  wjll  not  be  small  ir 
proportion  to  the  population,  but  each  individua 
marriage  will  naturally  be  less  prolific. 

In  the  parish  of  Leyzin,  noticed  by  M.  Muret, 
all  these  circumstances  appear  to  have  been  com- 
bined in  an  unusual  degree.  Its  situation  in  the 
Alps,  but  yet  not  too  high,  gave  it  probably  the 
'  most  pure  and  salubrious  air ;  and  the  employ- 
ments of  the  people  being  all  pastoral  were  con- 
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fteqiientjy  df  the  thbst  healthy  natbre^  From  the 
calculations  of  M.  Muret,  the  accui^cy  6f  which 
there  is  ho  tea&on  to  doubt,  the  probability  of  life 
in  this  ftarish  appeared  to  be  so  extraordinarily' 
high  as  61  yearsi'  And  the  avemge  nuitibet 
of  tbt  births  being  fw  a  period  of  30  years  almost 
accurately  equal  to  the  number  of  deaths*  clearly- 
proved,  that  the  habits  of  the  people  had  not  led 
them  to  emigrate^  And  that  the  resources  6f  the 
parish  for  the  suj^Kirt  of  population  had  remained 
heafly  Stationary.  We  are  Warranted  therefore, 
in  concluding,  that  the  pastures  were  liraitedj  and 
Could  not  easily  be  increased  either  in  quantity  ot- 
quality.  The  numbei*  of  cattle  which  could  be 
kept  Upon  the^  would  of  course  be  limited  -,  and 
In  the  same  maimer,  the  number  of  persons  requir- 
ed for  the  care  of  these  cattle. 

Under  such  circumstances  how  Wduld  it  be 
[xis^ble  for  the  young  men  who  had  reached  the 
age  of  puberty  to  leave  their  lathers*  houses  and 
marry,  till  an  employment  of  herdsman,  dairy^ 
tnatt,  or  soirtethiilg  of  the  kind,  became  vacant  by 


>  Memoire8t>arUSociete£coh.  deBeme.  Anne«  176 A^ 
Abie  V.  p.  64, 

*Meinoire9pBr la SocictcEcon.de Berne.  Annec  I77St 
Able  i.  pt 
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death  ?  And  as,  from  the  estreme  healthiness  of  the 
people,  this  must  happen  very  slowly,  it  is  evident 
that  the  majonty  of  them  must  wait  during  a  great 
part  of  their  youth  in  their  bachelor  state,  or  run 
the  most  obvious  risk,  of  starvit^  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  case  is  still  stronger  than  in 
Norway,  and  receives  a  particular  precision  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  births  and  deaths  being 
so  nearly  equal. 

If  a  father  had  unfortunately  a  lai^r  femily 
than  usual,  the  tendency  of  it  would  be  rather 
to  decrease  than  increase  the  number  of  mar- 
riages. He  miglt  perhaps  with  economy  be  just 
able  to  support  them  all  at  home,  though  he  could 
not  probably  find  adequate  employment  for  then" 
CHI  his  small  property ;  but  it  would  evidently  b 
long  before  they  could  quit  him,  and  the  firs 
marriage  among  the  sons  would  probably  be  afte 
die  death  of  the  father ;  whereas,  if  he  had  had  onl; 
two  children,  one  of  them  might  perhaps  have  mar 
ried  without  leaving  the  parental  roof,  and  the  othe 
on  the  death  of  the  father.  It  may  be  said  perhap 
in  general  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  fou 
grown  up  unmarried  people,  will  make  the  diffe 
rence  of  their  being  room  or  not,  for  the  estabUsli 
ment  of  another  marriage  and  a  fi^sh  familyi 
dd4 
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As  the  marriages  in  this  parish  would,  with 
few  exceptions,  be  very  late,  and  yet  from  the 
extreme  licditliiness  of  the  situation  be  very  slow- 
ly dissolved  by  the  death  of  either  of  the  parties, 
it  is  evident  that  a  very  large  proporticm  of  the 
subsisting  marriages  would  be  among  persons  so 
far  advanced  in  life,  that  most  of  the  women  would 
have  ceased  to  bear  children ;  and  in  consequence, 
the  whole  number  of  subsbting  marriages  was 
found  to  be  to  the  number  of  annual  births,  in  the 
very  unusual  proportion  of  12  to  1.  The  births 
were  only  about  a  49th  part  of  the  population ; 
and  the  number  of  persons  above  sixteen  was  to 
the  number  below  that  age,  nearly  as  3  to  1/ 

As  a  contrast  to  this  parish,  and  a  proof  how 
little  the  number  of  births  can  be  depended  upon 
for  an  estimate  of  population,  M,JMuret  producer 
the  parish  of  St.  Cergue  in  the  Jura,  in  which  the 
subsisting  marriages  were,  to  the  annual  births, 
only  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1,  the  births  were 
a  26th  part  of  the  population,  and  the  number  of 
persons  above  and  below  sixteen  just  equal.* 

Judging  of  the  population  of  these  parishes  from 


*  Memoires,  &c.  par  la  Seciete  Econ.  de  Berne,  Annee 
1766,  p.  u  and  12. 
» Ibid. 
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die  jwoportion  of  their  annual  births,  it  would  ap- 
pear, he  says,  that  Leyzin  did  not  exceed  St. 
Cer|;ue  by  above  one  fifth  at  most ;  whereas,  from 
actual  enumeration,  the  population  of  the  former 
turned  out  to  be  405,  and  of  the  iatter  only  171. ' 
,  I  have  chosen,  he  observes,  the  parishes  where 
the  contrast  is  the  most  striking ;  but  thou^  the 
dtfierence  be  not  so  remarkable  in  the  rest,  yet  it 
will  always  be  found  true,  that  fix>m  one  place  to 
another,  even  at  very  small  distances,  and  in  situ- 
ations apparentiy  similar,  the  proportiwis  will  vaiy 
considerably." 

It  is  strange,  that  after  making  these  observa- 
tions, and  others  of  the  same  tendency,  which  I 
have  not  produced,  he  should  rest  the  whole  proo" 
of  the  depopulation  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  on  th 
proportion  of  births.  There  is  no  good  reasoi 
for  supposing  that  this  proportion  should  not  Jn 
different,  at  different  periods,  as  well  as  in  differen 
situations.  The  extraordinary  contrast  in  thi 
fecundi^-  of  the  two  parishes  of  Leyzin  and  St 
Cergue  depends  upon  causes  within  the  power  o 
time  and  circumstances  to  alter.     From  the  grea 


'  Memoires,  !tc.  par  la  Societe  Econ.  de  ] 
1766.  p.  11. 
»  Id.  p.  13. 
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{vop<^on  of  infants  which  was  found  to  grow  up 
to  maturity  in  St.  Cergfue,  it  appeared  that  its  na- 
tural healthiness  was  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Leyzin.*  The  proportion  of  its  births  to  deaths 
was  7  to  4  ;*  but  as  the  whole  number  of  its 
inhabitants  did  not  exceed  171,  it  is  evident  that ' 
this  great  excess  of  births  could  not  have  been  re- 
gularly added  to  the  population  during  the  last 
two  centuries.  It  must  have  arisen  therefore,  ei- 
tlier  from  a  sudden  increase  of  late  years  in  the 
agriculture  or  trade  of  the  parish,  or  from  a  habit 
of  emigration.  The  latter  supposition  I  conceive 
to  be  the  trae  one,  and  it  seems  to  be  confirmed 
hy  the  small  proportion  of  adults  which  has  alrea- 
ly  been  noticed.  The  parish  is  situated  in  the 
ura,  by  the  side  of  the  high  road  from  Paris  to 
Seneva,  a  situation  which  vrould  evidendy  tend 
3  facilitate  emigration ;  and  in  effect,  it  seems  to 
lave  acted  the  part  of  a  In-eeding  parish  for  the 
owns  and  flat  countries,  and  the  annual  drain  of  a 
ertain  portion  of  the  adults  made  room  for  all  the 
est  to  marry,  and  to  rear  a  numerous  ofispring. 


'  MetnoircB,  &c.  par  la  Societe  Econ.de  Berne.  Annee 
766,  table  xiii.  p.  130. 

*  Memoires,  Sec.  par  la  Societe  £can>  de  Beme.  An> 
ce  1766,  table  i.  p.  11. 
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A  habit  of  emigration  in  a  particular  parish  will 
not  only  depend  on  situation,  but  probably  often 
on  accident*  I  have  little  doubt  that  three  or  fouf 
Very  successful  emigrations  have  frequently  given 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  to  a  whole  village ;  and  three 
t>r  four*  unsuccessful  ones  a  contrary  spirit.  If  a 
habit  of  emigration  were  introduced  into  the  vil-. 
lage  of  Leyzin,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
proportion  of  births  would  be  immediately  chang- 
ed ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  an  examination 
of  its  re^^sters  might  give  results  as  different  from 
those  at  the  time  of  M*  M uret's  calculations,  as 
they  were  then  from  the  Contrasted  parish  of  St. 
CerguCi  ^  It  will  hence  appear,  that  other  causes 
beside  a  greater  mortality  will  concur  to  make  an 
estimate  of  population,  at  different  periods,  from 
the  proportion  of  births,  liable  to  great  uncer- 
tainty. 

The  facts  which  M.  Muret  has  collected  are  all 
Valuable,  though  his  inferences  cannot  always  be 
considered  in  the  same  light.  He  made  some 
calculations  at  Vevey,  of  a  nature  really  to  ascer- 
tain  the  question  respecting  the  fecundity  of  mar- 
riages, and  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  tiie  usual 
mode  of  estimating  it^  though  without  this  parti* 
Cular  object  iji  view  at  the  time.     He  found  that 
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375  mothers  had  yielded  2093  children,  all  bom 
alive,  from  which  it  fcdlowed  that  each  mother  had  , 
produced  5-U,  or  nearly  six  children.'  These 
however  were  all  actually  mothers,  which  eveiy 
wife  is  not ;  but  allowing  ftw  the  usual  proportion 
of  barren  wives  at  Vevey,  which  he  had  found  to 
be  20  out  of  478,  it  will  sdll  appear  that  the  mar- 
ried women  one  with  another  produced  above  5i 
children.'  And  yet  this  was  in  a  town,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  he  seems  to  accuse  of  not  entering 
into  the  marriage  state  at  the  period  when  nature 
called  them,  and  when  married,  of  not  having  all 
the  children  which  they  might  have.  *  The  ge- 
neral proportion  of  the  annual  marriages  to  the 
inual  births  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  is  as  1  to  3.9,* 
id  of  course,  according  to  the  common  mode  of 


'  Memoires,  &c.  par  la  Societc  Econ.  de  Berne.  An- 
e  1766,  p,  S9.  et  seq. 

*  M.  Muret  does  not  say  whether  any  of  the  mothers 
this  calculation  had  been  married  more  than  once.  It 
evident  that  on  account  of  second  and  third  marriagest 
e  fecundity  of  marriages  must  always  be  less  than  the 
;undity  of  married  women.  It  is  probable  that  the  mo- 
Era  alone  are  here  considered  without  reference  to  the 
mber  of  husbands. 

*  Memoires,  Sic.  par  la  Socicte  Econ.  de  Berne,  An- 
e  1T(S6,  p.  32, 

*  Id.  table  i.p.  21. 
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calculation,  the  marriages  would  appear  to  yield 
3.9  children  each. 

In  a  division  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  into  eight 
different  districts,  M.  Muret  found,  that  in  seven 
towns,  the  mean  life  was  36  years ;  and  the  pro- 
bability of  life,  or  the  age  to  which  half  of  the 
bom  live  37.  In  36  villages,  the  mean  life  was 
37,  and  the  probability  of  life  42.  In  nine  pa- 
rishes of  the  Alps  the  mean  life  was  40,  and  the 
probability  of  life  47.  In  seven  parishes  of  the 
Jura,  these  two  proportions  were  38  and  42  :  in 
12  com  parishes,  37  and  40;  in  18  parishes 
among  the  great  vineyards,  34  and  37 :  in  6  pa- 
rishes  of  mixed  vines  and  hiUs,  SS^V  and  36 : 
and  in  one  marshy,  29  and  24.' 

From  another  table  it  appears  that  the  numb£ 
of  persons  dying  under  the  age  of  puberty  iva 
less  than  \  in  the  extraordinary  parish  of  Leyzin 
and  less  than  \  in  many  other  parishes  of  the  Alp 
and  the  Jura.  For  the  whole  of  the  Pays  de  VaU' 
it  was  about  \.^ 

In  some  of  the  largest  towns,  such  as  Lausann 


1  Memoires,  Sec.  par  la  Societe  de  Berne. 
ITSe,  table  viii.  p.  93.  et  acq. 
*  Id.  table  xiii.  p.  ISO. 
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and  Vevey,  on  account  of  the  number  of  strat^CT^"^ 
above  the  age  of  puberty  settling  in  them,  the 
proportion  of  adults  to  those  under  15  was  nearly 
as  great  as  in  the  patish  of  Leyzin,  and  not  tar 
from  3  to  1,  In  the  parishes  from  which  there 
were  not  many  emigrations,  this  proportion  was 
about  2  to  1.  And  in  those  which  furnished  in- 
habitants for  other  countries,  it  approached  more 
towards  an  equality. 

The  whole  population  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  M, 
Muret  estimated  at  113  thousand,  of  which  76 
thousand  were  adults.  The  proportion  of  adults 
therefore  to  those  under  the  age  of  puberty,  for 
the  whole  countrj',  was  2  to  1.  Among  these  76 
thousand  adults,  there  were  19  thousand  subsist- 
ing marriages,  and  consequently  38  thousand 
married  persons ;  and  the  same  number  of  person^ 
unmarried,  though  of  the  latter  number  nine  thou- 
iand,  according  to  M.  Muret,  would  probably  be 
widows  ot  widowers.'  With  sqch  an  average 
store  of  persons  not  in  the  actual  state  of  marriage, 
amounting  to  the  half  of  all  the  adults,  there  was 
little  ground  for  apprehension,  that  any  probable 


>  Memoires,  Sec.  pftflaSociete  de  Benie,  Anpce  1769t 
xble  xii.  p.  S7. 
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craigratiwis  or. military  levies  would  affect  Ac 
number  of  annual  marriages^  and  check  the  pro< 
gress  of  population. 

The  proportion  of  amiual  marriages  to  inhabi- 
tants in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  according  to  M.  Mu- 
ret's  tables,  was  only  1  to  140, »  which  is  even  less 
than  in  Norway. 

All  these  calculations  of  M.  Muret  imply  the 
operation  of  the  preventive  check  to  population  in 
a  very  considerable  degree,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  district  which  he  considered ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  habits  prevail  in 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  though  varying  consi- 
derably from  place  to  place,  according  as  the  situa- 
tion or  the  employments  of  the  people  render 
them  more  or  less  healthy,  or  the  resources  of  tfw 
counliy  make  room  or  not  for  an  increase. 

In  the  town  of  Berne,  from  the  year  1583  .t< 
1654,  the  sovereign  council  had  admitted  into  tin 
Boui^eoisie  487  families,  of  which  379  becamt 
extinct  La  the  space  of  two  centuries,  and  in  178i 
only  108  of  them  remwned.  During  the  hundred 
years,  fiom  1684  to  1784,  207  Bemoise  families 
became  extinct.     From  1624  to  1712,  the  Bour 


>  Memoires,  Ecc.  par  la  Societe  de  Berne.    Annei 
1766,  table  i. 
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geoisie  was  given  to  80  families.  In  1323,  the 
sovereign  council  unitcd'tbe  members  of  112  dif* 
ferent  families,  of  which  58  only  remain. ' 

The  proportion  of  unmarried  persons  in  Beme 
incltiding  widows  and  widowers  is  cohsiderably 
above  die  half  of  the  adults,  and  the  proportion  of 
those  below  sixteen  to  those  above  is  nearly  as  1 
to  3.  *  These  are  strong  proofs  of  the  powerful 
operation  of  the  preventive  check. 

The  peasants  in  the  canton  of  Beme  have  al- 
ways had  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  and  with- 
out doubt,  it  is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  this 
cause.     A  law  has  for  some  time  prevfuled  which 
"ikes  it  necessary   for  every  peasant  to  prove 
[nself  in  possession  of  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ents  necessary  for  the  militia,  before  he  can 
itain  permission  to  marry.     Tliis  at  once  ex- 
ides  the  very  poorest  from  marriage ;  and  a  ve- 
favorable  turn  may  be  given  to  the  habits  <rf 
my  others,  hxim  a  knowledge  that  they  cannot 
complish  the  object  of  their  wi^es  without  a 


■  Statislique  de  la  Suisse^  Durand,  torn.  ir.  p.  405.  Btd. 
'ols.  Lausanne,  1796. 

'  Beschreibtnig  von  Ben,  vol.  ii.  tRb.  i.  p.  35.  3  vols. 
i.  Bern.  1796. 
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certain  portion  of  industry  and  economy.  A 
young  man  who,  with  this  end  in  view,  had  en- 
gaged in  service,  either  at  home  or  in  a  foreign 
country,  when  he  had  gained  the  necessary  sum 
might  feel  his  pride  rather  raised,  and  not  be  con- 
tented merely  with  what  would  obtain  him  per- 
mission to  marry,  but  go  on  till  he  could  obtain 
something  like  a  provision  for  a  famUy. 

I  was  much  disappointed  when  in  Switzerland,  at 
not  being  able  to  procure  any  details  respecting  the 
smaller  cantons,  but  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  made  it  impossible.  It  is  tb  be  presumed 
however,  that  as  they  are  almost  entirely  in  pas- 
tiu*e,  they  must  resemble  in  a  great  measure  the 
alpine  parishes  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in  the  extra- 
ordinary heahh  of  the  people,  and  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  the  preventive  check;  except  where 
these  circumstances  may  have  been  altered  by  a 
more  than  usual  habit  of  emigration,  or'  by  the  in- 
troduction of  manufactures. 

The  limits  to  the  population  of  a  country  strict, 
ly  pastoral  are  strikingly  obvious.  There  are  no 
grounds  less  susceptible  of  improvement  than 
mountainous  pastures.  They  must  necessarily  be 
left  chiefly  to  nature ;  and  when  they  have  beer 
vol  i.  '  e  e 
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adequately  stocked  with  cattle  little  more  can  be 
done.     The  great  difficulty  in  these  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland as  in  Norway  is  to  procure  a  sufficirait  quan- 
tity  of  fodder  for  the  winter  support  of  the  cattle, 
which  have  been  fed  on  the  mountains  in  the  sum- 
mer.    For  this  purpose  every  bit  of  grass  is  col- 
lected with  the  greatest  care.     In  places  inacces- 
sible to  cattle,  the  peasant  sometimes  makes  hay 
with  crampons  on  his  feeet;  grass  is  cut  net  three 
inches  high  in  some  places,  three  times  a  year ;  and 
in  the  vallies,  the  fields  are  seen  shaven  as  close  as 
a  bowling-green,  and  all  the  inequalities  clipped  as 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.    In  Switzerland  as  in  Nor* 
ly,  for  the  same  reasons,  thejirt  of  mowing  seems 
be  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection, 
s  however,  the  improvement  of  the  lands  in  the 
lilies  must  depend  principally  upon  the  manure 
iang  from  the  stock  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  quan- 
y  of  hay  and  the  number  of  cattie  will  be  mutu- 
ly  limited  by  each  other ;  and  as  the  population 
illof course  be  limited  by  the  produce  of  tlic 
ock,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  increase  it  be- 
md  a  certain  point,  and  that  at  no  great  distance, 
hough  the  population  therefore,  in  the  flat  parts 
i"  Switzerland,  has  increased  during  the  last  centu- 
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Ty,  there  is  reason  to  believe  diat  it  has  been  sta- 
tionary in  the  mountainous  parts.  According  to 
M.  Muret,  it  has  decreased  very  considerably  in 
the  Alps  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  ;  but  his  proofs  of 
this  fact  have  been  noticed  as  extremely  uncer, 
tain.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Alps  are  less 
stocked  with  cattle  than  they  were  formerly ;  and 
if  the  inhabitants  be  really  rather  fewer  in  number 
it  is  probably  owing  to  the  smaller  proportion  of 
children,  and  to  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  ill  the  mode  of  living. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  cantons,  manufactures 
have  been  introduced,  which  by  famishing  a  great' 
er  quantity  erf"  employment,  and  at  the  same  tir 
a  greater  quantity  of  exports  for  the  purchase 
com,  have  of  course  considerably  increased  th< 
population.  But  the  Swiss  writers  seem  general 
to  agree,  that  the  districts  where  they  have  bo 
established  have  upon  the  whole  suffered  in  poi 
of  health,  morals,  and  happiness. 

It  is  the  nature  of  pastun^  to  produce  fa 
for  a  much  greater  number  of  people  tfian  it  ci 
employ.  In  countries  -  strictly  pastoral,  then 
fore,  many  persons  will  be  idle,  or  at  most  t 
very  inadequately  occupied.  This  state  of  thinj 
e  e2 
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naturally  disposes  to  emigration,  and  has  been  a 
chief  cause  that  the  Swiss  have  been  so  much  en- 
gaged in  foreign  service.  When  a  fether  had  more 
than  one  son,  it  would  rarely  happen  that  some  of 
tlie  rest  did  not  enrol  themselves  as  soldiers,  or 
emigrate  in  some  other  way. 

It  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  a  more 
than  usual  spirit  of  emigration,  operating  upon  a 
country,  in  which,  as  it  has  appeared,  the  preven- 
tive check  prevailed  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
might  have  produced  a  temporary  check  to  increase 
at  the  period  when  there  was  such  a  universal  cry 
about  depopulation.     If  this  were  so,  it  without 
ubt  contributed  to  improve  the  condition  of 
;  lower  classes  of  people.  All  the  foreign  travel- 
's in  Stvitzerlaiid,  soon  after  this  time,  invariably 
le  notice  of  the  state  of  the  Swiss  peasantiy  assu- 
rior  to  that  of  other  countries.   In  a  late  excursion 
Switzerland,  I  was  rather  disappointed  not  to  find 
so  superior  as  I  had  been  taught  to  expect. 
lie  greatest  part  of  the  unfavorable  change  might 
stly  be  attributed  to  the  losses  and  sufferings  of 
;  people  during  the  late  troubles;  but  a  part 
rhaps  to  die  ill-directed  efforts  of  the  different 
>vtrnment  to  increase  the  population,  and  to  the 
timate  consequences  even  of  efforts  well  direct- 
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ed,  and  for  a  time  calculated  to  advance  the  com- 
forts and  happiness  of  the  people. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  an  etFect  of  this 
last  kind,  in  an  expedition  to  the  Lac  de  Joux  in 
the  Jura.  The  party  had  scarcely  arrived  at  a  little 
inn  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  when  the  mistress  of 
the  house  began  to  complain  of  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  all  the  parishes  in  the  neighborhood. 
She  said  that  the  country  produced  little,  and  yet 
was  full  of  inhabitants ;  that  boys  and  girls  were 
marrying  who  ought  still  to  be  at  school ;  and  that, 
while  this  habit  of  early  marriages  continued  they 
should  always  be  ^vretched,  and  distressed  for 
subsistence. 

The  peasant,  who  afterwards  conducted  u; 
the  source  of  the  Orbe,  entered  more  fully  into 
subject,  and  appeared  to  understand  the  princi 
■of  population  almost  as  well  as  any  man  I  e 
met  with.  He  said,  that  the  women  were  proli 
and  the  air  of  the  mountdns  so  pure  and  heal 
that  very  few  children  died,  except  from  the  c 
sequences  of  absolute  want ; ,  that  the  soil  be 
barren  was  inadequate  to  yield  employment  •< 
food  for  the  numbers  that  were  yearly  growing 
to  manhood ;  that  the  wages  of  labor  were  cor 
e  e  3 
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quently  veiy  low,  and  totally  insufficient  for  the 
decent  support  of  a  family ;  but  that  the  misery 
and  starving  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
society  did  not  operate  properly  as  a  warning  to 
others,  who  still  continued  to  marry  and  to  produce 
a  numerous  offspring  which  they  could  not  sup- 
port. This  habit  of  early  marriages  might  really, 
he  said,  be  called  le  vice  du  pays;  and  he  was  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable wretchedness  that  must  result  from  it, 
that  he  thought  a  law  ou^t  to  be  made  restricting 
men  from  entering  into  the  marriage  state  "before 
they  were  forty  years  of  age,  and  then  allowing  it 
"ly  with  "  des  vieilesJiUes,'*  who  might  bear  them 

0  or  three  children  instead  of  sis  or  eight. 

1  could  not  help  being  diverted  with  the  ear- 
stness  of  his  oratory  on  this  subject,  and  par- 
;ularly  with  his  concluding  proposition.  He 
ust  have  seen  and  felt  the'  misery  arising  from 
■edundant  population  most  forcibly  to  have  pro- 
ised  so  violent  a  remedy.  I  found  upon  inquirj% 
at  he  had  himself  married  very  young. 

The  only  point  in  which  he  felled,  as  to  his  phl- 
sophical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  u-as  in  con- 
ling  his  reasonings  too  much  to  barren  and  moun- 
inous  countries,  and  not  extending  them  into  the 
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plains.  Ill  fertile  situations  he  thought  perhaps, 
that  the  plenty  of  com  ^d  employment  might 
remove  the  difficulty,  and  allow  of  early  marriages. 
Not  having  lived  much  in  the  plains,  it  was  natu- 
ral for  lum  to  fall  into  this  error ;  par^ularly  as  in 
such  situations  the  difficulty  is  pot  only  more  con- 
cealed from  the  extensiveoess  of  the  subject ;  but 
is  in  reality  less,  fro^ii  the  greater  mortality  na- 
turally occasioned  by  low  grounds,  toiyns,  and 
manufactories. 

On  inquiring  into  the  principal  cause  of  what  he 
had  named  the  predominant  vice  of  his  country, 
be  explained  it  with  great  philosophical  precision. 
He  said  that  a  manufacture  for  the  polishing  of 
stones  had  beeu  established  some  years  ago,  wh 
for  a  time  had  been  in  a  very  thriving  state;  » 
had  furnished  high  wages  and  employment  to 
tlie  neighborhood ;  that  the  facility  of  providi 
for  a  family,  and  of  finding  early  employment 
children,  had  encour^d  to  a  great  degree  ea 
marriages ;  and  that  the  same  habit  had  contiuui 
when  from  a  change  of  fasliioii,  accident,  and  ot] 
causes,  the  manufacjure  was  almost  at  an  ei 
Very  great  emigrations,  he  said,  had  of  late  ye 
taken  place,  but  the  breeding  system  went  on 
fJKt,  that  they  were  not  sufficient  to  relieve  1 
ee  4 
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counti^'  of  its  superabundant  mouths,  and  the  ef- 
fect was  such  as  he  had  described  to  me,  and  as  I 
had  in  part  seen. 

In  other  conversations  which  I  had  with  the 
lower  classes  of  people  in  different  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Savoy,  I  found  many  who,  though  not 
sufficiently  skilled  in  the  principle  of  population, 
to  see  its  effects  on  society  like  my  friend  of  the 
hac  de  Jouxy  yet  saw  them  clearly  enough  as  af- 
fecting their  own  individual  interests,  and  were 
perfectly  aware  of  the  evils  which  they  should  pro- 
bably bring  upon  themselves  by  marrying  before 
they  could  have  a  tolerable  prospect  of  being  able 
to  maintain  a  family.  From  the  general  ideas 
which  I  found  to  prevail  on  these  subjects,  I  should 
by  no  means  say  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to 
make  the  common  people  comprehend  the  princi- 
ple of  population,  and  its  effect  in  producing  low 
■wages  and  poverty. 

Though  there  Is  no  absolute  provision  for  the 
poor  in  Switzerland,  yet  each  parish  generally  pos- 
sesses some  seigneural  rights  and  property  in  land 
for  the  public  use,  and  is  expected  to  maintain  its 
own  poor.  These  funds,  however,  being  limited 
will  of  course  often  be  totally  insufficient,  and  oc- 
casionally voluntary  collections  are  made  for  this 
puipose.    But  the  whole  of  the  supply  being  com. 
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parativeiy  scanty  and  uncertain,  has  not  the  same 
bad  effect  as  the  parish  rates  of  England.  Of  late 
years  much  of  the  common  lands  belonging  to 
parishes  has  been  parcelled  out  to  in(^viduals, 
which  has  of  course  tended  to  improve  the  soil  and 
increase  the  number  of  people;  but  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  it  has  operated 
perhaps  too  much  as  a  systematic  encour^;ement 
of  marriage ;  and  has  contributed  to  increase  the 
number  of  poor.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
richest  communes,  I  often  observed  the  greatest 
quantity  of  beg^;ars. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  however,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Economical  Society  of  Berne  to 
promote  agriculture  were  crowned  with  some  sv 
cess,  and  that  the  increasing  resources  of  the  coi 
Xry  have  made  room  for  an  additional  populatii 
and  furnished  an  adequate  support  for  the  great 
part  if  not  the  whole  of  that  ihcrease  which  has 
late  taken  place. 

In  1764  the  population  of  the  whole  cantor 
Berne,  including  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  was  estima 
at  336,689.  In  1791,  it  had  increased  to  414,4 
From  1764  to  1777,  its  increase  proceeded  at 
rate  of  2,000  each  year ;  and,  from  1778  to  17 
'  at  the  rate  of  3,109  each  year.' 

}  Bcscbreibung  von  Bern,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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AS  the  parochial  registers  in  France,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  were  not  kept  with  peculiar 
care,  nor  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  as  the 
few  which  have  been  produced  exhibit  no  very 
extraordinaiy  results,  I  should  not  have  made  this 
country  the  subject  of  a  distinct  diapter,  but  for 
a  circumstance    attejiding  the   revolution  which 
^is  excited  considerable  surprise.     This  is,  the 
ndiminished  state  of  the  population  in  spite  of 
le  losses  sustained  dunng  so  long  and  destructive 
contest. 

A  great  national  work  founded  on  the  reports 
f  the  prefects  in  the  different  departments,  is  at 
resent  in  some  state  of  forwardness  at  Paris,  and 
hen  completed  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
irm  a  very  valuable  accession  to  the  materials 
r  stittistical  science  in  general.  The  returns  of 
1  the  prefects  are  not  however  yet  complete ;  but 
was  jK)sitl\e!y  assured  by  the  person  who  has  the 
rincipal  superintendence  of  them,  that  enough  is 
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already  known  to  be  certain,  that  the  population  of 
the  old  territory  of  France  has  rather  increased  than 
diminished  during  the  revolution. 

Such  an  event,  if  true,  very  strongly  confirms 
the  general  principles  of  this  work ;  and  ^suming 
it  for  the  present  as  a  fact,  it  may  tend  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject,  to  trace  a  little  in  de- 
tail the  manner  in  which  such  an  event  raig^t 
happen. 

In  every  country  there  is  always  a  considerable 
body  of  unmarried  persons,  formed  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  the  excess  of  the  number  rising 
annually  to  the  age  of  puberty,  above  the /lumber 
of  persons  annually   married.     The  stop  to  the 
further  accumulation  of  this  body  is    when  i 
number  is  such,  that  the  yearly  mortality  equa 
the  yearly  accessions  that  are  made  to  it.     In  tl- 
Pays  de  Vaud,  as  appeared  in  the  last  chapter,  th 
body,  including  widows  and   widowers,  persor 
who  are  not  actually  in  the  state  of  marriage,  etjiia 
the  whole  number  of  married  persons.     But  in 
country  like  France,  where  both  the  mortalit}',  an 
the  tendency  to  marriage  are  much  greater  than  i 
Switzerland,  this  body  does  not  bear  so  large 
proportion  to  the  population. 

According  to  a  calculation'  in  an  Essai  rf*  un 
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Stattstique  Generate,  published  at  Paris  in  1800, 
by  M.  Peuchet,  ihe  number  of  unmarried  males 
in  France  between  18  and  50  is  estimated  at 
1,451,063,  and  the  number  of  males,  whether 
married  or  not,  between  the  same  ages,  at 
5,000,000.'  It  does  not  appear  at  what  period 
exactly  this  calculation  was  made.  The  number 
of  unmarried  persons  seems  to  be  too  great  for  any 
period  after  some  years  of  the  revolution  had 
elapsed ;  and  rather  too  small  for  the  period  before 
the  revolution.  Let  us  suppose  however  that 
this  number  of  1,451,063  expresses  the  collective 
body  (tf  unmarried  males  of  a  military  age  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution. 

The  population  of  France,  before  the  beginning 
>f  the  war,  was  estimated  by  the  Constituent  As- 
embly,  at  26,363,074;'  and  there  is  no  rea- 
on  to  bdieve  that  this  calculation  was  too  high, 
'decker,  though  he  mentions  the  number 
!4,800,000,  expresses  his  firm  belief  that  the  yearly 
jirths  at  that  time  amounted  to  above  a  million, 
ind  consequently,  according  to  his  multiplier  of 


'  Page  32,  8vo.  78  pages. 

*  A.  Young's  TraTels  in  France,  vol.  i.  c .  xvii.  p.  466. 
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25|,  that  the  whole  population  was  neariy  26  mil- 
'  lions;'  and  this  calculation  was  made  ten  years 
previous  to  the  estimate  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. 

Taking  then  the  annual  births  at  rather  above 
a  million,  and  estimating  that  rather  above  |  would 
die  under  18,  which  appears  to  be  the  case  from 
some  calculations  of  M.  Peuchet,*  it  will  follow, 
that  about  600,000  persons  vvill  annually  arrive  at 
the  age  of  18. 

The  annual  marnages,  according  to  Necker,  are 
213,774;'  but  as  this  number  is  an  average  of 
ten  years,  taken  while  the  population  was  increas- 
ing, it  is  probably  too  low.  If  we  take  220,000 
then  440,000  persons  will  be  supposed  to  marn 
out  of  the  600,000  rising  to  a  marriageable  age 
and  consequently,  the  excess  of  those  rising  to  thi 
age  of  18,  above  the  number  wanted  to  completi 
the  usual  proportion  of  annual  marriages,  will  bi 
160,000,  or  80,000  males.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  the  accumulated  body  of  1,451,063,  unmar 


*  De  1 'Administration  des  Finances,  torn,  i.  c.  ix.  i 
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lied  (tiales,  of  a  mllitaiy  age,  and  the  annual  sup- 
ply of  80,000  youths  of  18,  might  be  taken  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  without  aifecting  in  any  degree 
the  number  of  annual  marriages.  But  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  1,451,063  should  be  taken  all  at 
once,  and  many  soldiers  are  married,  and  in  a  situ- 
ation not  to  be  entirely  useless  to  the  population. 
Let  us  suppose  600,000  of  the  corps  of  unmarried 
males  to  be  embodied  at  once ;  and  this  number 
to  be  kept  up  by  the  annual  supply  of  150,000 
persons,  taken  partly  from  the  80,000,  rising  an- 
oually  to  the  age  of  18,  and  not  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  number  of  annual  marri^;cs,  and  partly 
"omthe  851,063  remaining  of  the  body  of  unmiar- 
ed  males  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ar. 

It  is  evident  that  from  these  two  sources, 
)0,000  might  be  supplied  each  jear,  for  ten 
rars,  and  yet  allow  of  an  increase  in  the  usual 
imbcr  of  annual  marrii^s  of  above  10,000.  It  is 
ie  that  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years,  many  of  the 
iginal  body  of  unmarried  males  will  have  passed 
e  military  age ;  but  this  will  be  balanced,  and 
3eed  much  more  than  balanced,  by  their  utility 
the  married  life.  From  the  beginning,  it  should 
taken  into  consideration,  that  though  a  man  of 
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fifty  be  generally  considerd  as  past  the  military 
age,  yet  if  he  marry  a  fruitful  subject,  he  may  by 
no  means  be  useless  to  the  population  ;  and  in  f^fct 
the  supply  of  150,000  recruits  each  year  would, 
be  taken  principally  from  the  300,000  males  ris- 
ing annually  to  18,  and  the  annual  marriages  would 
be  supplied  in  great  measure  from  the  remaining 
part  of  the  original  body  of  unmarried  persons. 
Widowers  and  bachelors  of  forty  and  fifty,  who  in 
the  common  state  of  things  might  have  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  an  agreeable  partner,  would  pro- 
bably see  these  difficulties  removed  in  such  a 
scarcity  of  husbands ;  and  the  absence  of  600,000 
jjersons  would  of  course  make  room  for  a  yerj' 
considerable  addition  to  the  number  of  annual 
marriages.  This  addition  in  all  probability  took 
place.  Many,  among  the  remaining  part  of  the 
original  body  of  bachelors,  who  might  otherwise 
have  continued  single,  would  marry  under  this 
cliange  oi  circumstances ;  and  it  is  known  that  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  youths  under  18, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  military  conscriptions,  enter- 
ed prematurely  into  the  married  state.  This  was 
so  much  the  case,  and  contributed  so  much  to  di 
minish  the  number  of  unmarried  persons^  that  in 
the  begiiming  of  the  year  1798,  it  was  found  ne- 
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cessary  to  repeal  the  law,  which  had  exempted 
married  persons  from  ihc  conscriptions ;  and  those 
who  married  subsequently  to  this  new  regulation 
were  taken  indiscriminately  with  the  unmarried. 
And  though  after  this,  the  levies  fell  in  part  upon 
thotie  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the  peopling 
of  the  country ;  yet  the  number  of  marriages  un- 
touched by  these  levies  might  still  remain  greater 
than  the  usual  number  of  marriages  before  the 
revolution :  and  the  marriages  which  were  broken 
by  the  removal  of  the  husband  to  the  armies  would 
not  probably  have  been  entirely  barren. 

Sir  Francis  d'lvernois,  who  had  certainly  a  ten- 
''ency  toexaggerate,  and  probably  has  exaggerated 
onsiderably,  the  losses  of  the  French  nation,  esti- 
lates  the  total  loss  of  the  troops  of  France  both  by 
uid  and  sea,  up  to  the  year  1799,  at  a  million 
nd  a  half.'     The  round  numbers  which  I  have 


'  Tableau  dcs  Pertes,  Sec.  c.  ii.  p.  7.  Mons.  Gamier, 
1  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  Adam  Smith,  calculates  that 
sly  about  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  French  population  was 
Efitroyed  in  the  armies.  He  supposes  only  500,000  em- 
idied  at  once,  and  that  this  number  was  supplied  by 
90,000  more  in  the  course  of  the  war  ;  and  allowing  for 
le  number  which  would  die  naturally,  that  the  additional 
lortality  occasioned  by  the  war  was  only  about  45,00O 
icb  year.     Tom.  v.  note  xxx.  p.  384-     If  the  actual  loss 
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allowed,  for  Ae  sake  of  illustrafing  the  subject, 
exceed  Sir  Francis  d'lvernois'  estimate  by  six 
hundred  thousand.     He  calculates  however  a  loss 
of  a  million  of  persons  more,  from  the  other  causes 
of  destruction  attendant  on  the  revolution ;  but  as 
this  loss  fell  indiscriminately  on  ^  ages  aikl  botib 
sexes,  it  wouW  not  afect  the  population  in  the  same 
degree,  and  will  be  n  much  more  than  covered  by 
the  600,000  men  in  the  fuH  vigor  of  Itfe,  which 
remain  above  Sir  Francis*  calculation.     It  should 
be  observed  also,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  the  mfilitary  conscriptions  were  pro- 
bably  enforced  with  still  more  severity  in  the  newly 
acquired  territories  than  in  die  old  state ;   and  as 
the  population  of  these  new  acquisitions  is  etti- 
mailed  at  5  or  6  mffiions,  k  would  bear  a  conside- 
rable propiortion  of  the  mittion  and  a  half  supposed 
to  be  destroyed  in  the  armies.    And  although  the 
hw  wJakh  &cilitattdr  ^v^roes  fo  so  great  a  degree 
be  radicaUy  bad  both  in  a  hkx^  smd  political  view,, 
yet  ufiddr  the  ckcumeitanee  ^  a  great  scarcity  of 
men,  it  would  opemie  a  iittie  like  the  ctistom  of 


were  no  more  than  tliese  statement  rtrake  it,  a  small  in* 
ci«4se  of  births  would  have  easily  repaired  it ;  but  I  should 
think  that  these  estimates  are  probably  as  much  below 
the  truth  as  Sir  F.  dlvernois'  are  above* 
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polygamy,  and  increase  the  number  of  chikken 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  husbands.  In  ad- 
dition  to  this,  the  women  without  husbands  do  not 
appear  all  to  have  been  barren,  as  the  proportion  of 
ille^timate  births  is  now  raised  to  j\  of  the  whole 
number  of  births,  from  ^,  *  which  it  was  before 
the  revolution  ;  and  though  this  be  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  depravation  of  morals,  yet  it  would 
certainly  contribute  to  increase  the  number  of 
births ;  and  as  the  female  peasants  in  France  were 
enabled  to  earn  more  than  usual  during  the  revo- 
lution, on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  hands,  it  is 
probable  that  a  considerable  porticm  of  these 
children  would  survive. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  appear 
\  impossible,  and  scarcely  even  improbable,  that 

.^  tiie  population  of  France  should  remain  undimi* 
nished,  in  spite  of  all  die  causes  of  destruction 
which  have  operated  upon  it  during  the  course  of 
the  revolution,  provided  that  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  has  been  siidi  as  to  eontihue  the 
means  of  subsistence  unimpaired.  And  it  seems 
now  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  hpweva: 
severely  the   manu&ctures  of  Jf'rance  may  have 


^  Essai  de  Peuchetyp.  SS. 
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suffered,  \kx  agriculture  has  increased  rather  than 
diminished.     At  no  period  of  the  war  can  we  sup. 
pose  that  the  number  of  embodied  troops  ex<^ed- 
«1  the  number  of  men  employed  before  the  revo- 
lution in  irtanufactures.     Those  who  were  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  d|;Struction  of  these  manu&c- 
tures,  and  who  did  not  go  to  the  armies,  would  of 
course  betake  themselves  to  the  labors  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  it  was  always  the  custom  in  France  for 
the  women  to  work  much  in  the  fields,  which  cus- 
tom was  probably,  increased  during  the  revolution. 
At  the  same  time -the  absence  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  best  and  most  vigorous  hands  would  raise 
the  price  of  labor ;  and  as  from  the  new   land 
brought  mto  cultivation,  and  the  absence  of  a  ci 
siderable  part  of  the  greatest  consumers'  in 
jeign  countries,'  the  pri^  of  provisions  did  i 
rise  in  proportion,  this  ai^rance  in  the.price  of 
bor  would  not  only  operate  as  a  ^powerful  eno 
ragement  to  marriage,  but  would  enable  the  p 


I  Supposing  the  increased  number  of  children  at 

period  to  equal  the  number  of  men  absent  in  the  anr 

,  yet  these  children  being  all  very  young,  could  not  be  f 

posed  to  consume  a  <|uantUy  equal  to  that  which  wt 

be  consumed  by  the  same  number  of  grovm  up  persi 
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sants  to  live  better^  and  to  rear  a  greater  number 
of  their  children. 

At  all  times,  the  number  of  small  &rmers  and 
prc^rietors  in  France  was  great ;  and  though  such 
a  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  &vonbIe  to  the 
clear  surplus  [xtxluce,  or  disposable  w^th  of  a 
nation ;  yet  sometimes  it  is  not  unfavorable  to  the 
absdiute  produce,  and  it  has  always  a  most  power- 
ful tendency  t<S  encourage  population.  From  the 
sale  and  division  of  many  of  the  large  domains  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  the  number  of  landed  pro- 
{»rietofs  has  considerably  increased  during  the 
revolution ;  and  as  a  part  of  diese  domains  consist- 
ed of  parks  and  chaces,  new  territory  has  been 
given  to  the  plough.  It  is  true  that  the  land  tax 
has  been  not  oidy  toe.  heavy,  but  injudiciously 
\  imposed.  It  is  probabte  however,  that  this  disad* 
vantage  has  been  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the  re- 
moval  of  tlie  fortner  oppressioos  under  which  the 
cultivatcH*  labored,  and  that  (lie  sale  and  division 
of  tlie  great  dpmains-tnay  be  considered  as  a  clear 
advantage  on  the  side  of  agriculture,  or  at  any  rate 
of  tlie  gross  produce,  which  is  the  principal  point 
with  regard  to  mere  pqpuUtion. 

These  considerations  make  it  appear  probable, 
that  the  means  of  subsistence  have  at  least  remain- 
t  d  unimpaired,  if  they  have  not  increased  during 
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the  revolution ;  and  a  view  of  tlie  cultivation  of 
France  in  its  present  state  certainly  rather  tends  to 
confirni  this  supposition. 

We  shall  not  therefore  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  Sir  Franci)!  d'lvernois  in  his  conjecture,  that ' 
the  annual  births  in  France  have  diminished  by 
one  seventh  during  the  revolution.'     On  the  con- 
traiy,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  have 
increased  by  this   number.    The  average    pro- 
fortion  of  birtlis  to  the  population  in  all  France, 
before   the  revolution,  was  according  to  Neck- 
er  as  1  to  25|.>     It  has  appeared  in  the  reports 
of    some  of  the  prefects,  which  have  been  re- 
turned, that  the  proportion  in  many  country  places 
was  raised  to  1  to  21,  22,  22i,  and  23;=  and 
though  tliese  proportion^  mig^t,  in  some  degr 
be  caused,  by  the  absence  of  a  part  of  the  popi 
ti(Hi  in  the  armies,  yet  I  have  little  doubt  that  tl 
are  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  birth  < 
greater  number  of  children  than  usual.     If  wl 
the  reports  of  all  the  prefects  are  put  togetliei 
should  appear  tliat  the  number  of  births  has 
increased  in  proporticm  to  the  population  and, 
that  the  population  is  undiminished ;  it  will  folli 


'  Tableau  dcB  Pertes,  &c.  c.  ii.  p.  14. 

'  De  rAdminislrationdcs Finances,  tom.i.  c.ix.p. 

3  Essai  de  Peuchet,p.38. 
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either  that  Necker's  multiplier  for  the  births  was 
too  small,  which  is  extremely  pfobable,  ^s  from 
this  cause  he  appears  to  have  calculated  the  popu- 
lation too  low ;  or  that  the  mortality  among  those 
not  exposed  to  violent  deaths  has  been  less  than 
usual,  which  from  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the 
desertion  of  the  towns  for  the  country,  k  not  un- 
likely. 

'  According  to  Necker  and  Moheau,  the  mortal!* 
ty  in  France,  before  the  revolution,  ^vas  1  in  30 
Of  30^.*  Considering  that  the  proportion  of  the 
population  which  lives  in  the  country  is  to  that  in 
the  towns  as  3 1  to  1,*  this  mortality  is  extraordi- 
narily great,  caused  probably  by  the  rtibery  arising 
from  an  excess  of  population ;  and  from  the  re- 
marks  of  Arthur  Young  on  the  state  of  the  peas- 
1  antry  in  France,*  which  are  conipletely  sanctioned 
?,  ■  ^y  Necker,*  th*?  appears  to  have  been  really  the 
^  case.    If  we  suppose  that  from  the  removal  of  a 


^p- 


^  De  rAdministrati«i|,  des  EiQance^,  tom«  i.  c.  ix^  p. 
355.  Essai  de  Peuchet,  p.  29. 

»  Young's  TfftteU  in  France,  vol*  i.  c.'xvii.  p.  466. 

^  See  generally,  c.  xvii«  Yol.'i.  and  the  just  observa* 
tions  on  these' subjects,  interspersed  in  many  other  parts 
of  his  very  valuable  tour. 

*  Del' Administration  des  Finances^  torn.  i.  c.  ix%  p* 
^e^ietseq. 
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part  of  this  redundant  population  the  mortality 
should  have  decreased  from  1  in  30  to  1  in  35, 
this  favorable  tjiange  would  go  a  cohsiderable 
way  in  repairing  the  breaches  made  by  war  on  the 
frontiers. 

The  probability  is^  that  both  the  causes  men- 
tioned have  operated. in  part.  The  births  have 
increased,  and  the.  deaths  of  those  remaining  in 
the  country  have  diminished  >  so  that  putting  the 
two  cirfeumstances  together,  it  will  probably  ap- 
pear, when  |he  results  of  all  the  rep(Mts  of  the 
prefects  are  known,  that  including  those  who  have 
fallen  in  the  armies  and  by  violent  means,  the 
deaths  have  not  exceeded  the  births  in  the  course 
of  the  revolution. 

The  returns  of  the  prefects  are  to  be  given  for 

* 

the  year  9  of  the  republic,  and  to  be  compared 
with  the  year  1789 ;  but  if  the  proportion  of  births 
to  the  population  be  given  merely  for  the  individual 
year  9,  it  will  not  show  with  precision  the  average 
proportion  of  birdis  to  the  population  during  the 
course  of  the  revolution.  In  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  this  eveflft,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
very  exact  registers  should  have  been  kept ;  but 
from  theory  I  should  be  inclined  to  expect,  that 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  at  other 
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periods  during  the  course  of  it,  the  proportion  of 
births  to  the  whole  population  would  be  greater 
than  in  1800  and  1801.'     If  it  should  appear  by 


.»•-  ^ 


^  In  the  StatiBtique  GfiUrale  ei  ParHcvfik»4ie  la  France^ 
ei  de  9t9  CoionU9j  lately  published,  the  retirms  of  the  pre- 
fects for  the  year  IX  are  given,  and  seem  to  justify  this 
conjecture.  The  births  al^e  95 5,430,  the  ideaths  82 1 ,87 1 , 
and  the  marriages  SOS, 177.  These  numbers  hardly  equal 
Necker*s  estimates;  and  yet  all  the  calculations  in  this 
work,  both  with  respect  to  the  whole  population  and  Us 
proportion  to  a  square  league,  make  the  old  territory  of 
France  more  populous  now  than  at  4he  beginning  of  the 
revolution.  The  estimate  of  the  population  at  the  period 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  at  this  time  the  number  of  persons  to  a  square  leag^je 
was  reckoned  996.  In  the  year  VI  of  the  republic,  the 
result  of  the  Bureau  de  Cadastre,  gave  a  population  of 
26,048,354,  and  the  numbec  to  a  square  league  1,020. 
In  the  year  VII  Dcp^re  calculated  the  whole  population 
of  France  at  33,501,094,  of  which  28,8]C^694  belongs 
ed  to  ancient  France ;  the  number  to  a  square  league 
1,101.  In  the  years  IX  and  X  the  addition  of  Pied- 
mont and  the  isle  of  Elba  raised  the  whole  population 
to  34,376,313,  and  nearly  the  same  number  as  in  the 
year  VII  was  supposed  to  belong  to  ancient  France  ;  the 
number  to  a  squam  league  )fi$e. 

In  the  face  of  these  calculations,  the  author  takes  a 
lower  multiplier  than  Necker  for  the  births,  observing 
that  though  Necker's  proportions  Remained  true  in  the 
towns,  yet  that  in  the  country  the  proportion  of  births 
had  increased  to  j^,  ^\^  ^^J,  j^g,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  premature  marriages  to  avoid  the  military  levies; 
and  on  the  whole  concludes  with  mentioning  25  as  the 
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the  returns  that  the  number  of  annual  marriages 
has  not  increasecj  during  the  revolution,  the  cir- 
cumstance  mil  be  obviously  accounted  for  by  the 


proper  mttlUpHer.-'  Alid  yet  i|f  ire  make  use  of  this  mul- 
tiplier, tre  shall  ffer  a  popuhRjon  wdcr  93  millions,  in- 
stead of  26  millions.     It  is  true  indeed,  that  no  just  in- 
ferences can  6e  drawn  from  the  births  of  a  single  year, 
but  as  these  are  the  only  turths  referred  to,  the  contradic- 
tion is  obTious.     Ptfrttaps  thr  future  returns  may  solvp 
the  difficulty,  and   the  births  in  the  folloving;  years  be 
greater;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  as  I  have  mention- 
ed in  the  text,  that  the  greatest  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  births  was  before  the  year  IX,  and  probably  du- 
ring the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  the  republic,  while 
married  persons  were  exempt  from  the  military  conscrip- 
tions.   If  the  state  of  the  agricultural  psrt  of  the  nation 
has  been  improved  by  the  revolution,  1  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  proportions  both  of  births  ai 
deaths  will  be  found  to  diminish.     In  so  fine  a  climate 
France  notliing  but  the  very  great  misery  of  the  low 
classes  could  occasion  a  mortality  of  ^  and  a  proportii 
of  births  as  gj  J,  according  to  Necker's  calculations.  Ai 
consequently  upon    this   supposition  the  births  for  t] 
year  IX  may  not  be  incorrect,  and  in  future  the  birtl 
and  deaths  may  not  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  p 
pulation.     The  contrast  between  France  and  England 
this  respect  is  quite  wonderful.  • 

The  part  of  this  work  relating  to  population  is  ii 
drawn  up  with  much  knowledge  of  the  subject.  One  i 
mark  is  very  curious.  It  is  observed  that  the  proporti 
of  marriages  to  the  population  is  as  1  to  1 10,  and  of  bin 
as  I  to  25,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  one  fourth  oft 
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extarordtnary  increase  in  the  illegitimate  births^ 
mentbned  before  in  this  qhapter,  which  amount  at 
present  to  one  eleventh  of.  all  the  bittbS|.  instead  of 
one  fwty- seventh,  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Necker  before  tlie  revolution.  * 


fi' 


\. 
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liom  lire  4o  many.    If  this  inference  ^<^e  jiist,  France 
would  soon  be  depopulated. 

In  calculating  the  vs^tue  of  lives,  the  author  makes  use 
of  Bufibn's  tables,  which  are  entirely  incorrectt^  being 
founded  principally  on  registers  taken  from  the  villages 
round  Paris.  They  make  the  probability  of  life  iX  birth 
only  a  liule  above  eight  yearS)  which  taking  the  towns  and 
the  country  together  is  very  far  short  of  the  just  average. 

Scarcely  any  thing  worth  noticing  has  been  added  in 
this  wqrk  to  the  details  given  in  the  essay  of  Peuchet, 
which  I  have  already  frequently  referred  to.  On  the 
whole  I  have  not  seen  sufficient  grounds  to  make  me  aU 
tcr  any  of  ray  conjectures  In  this  cha|^r>  though  proba- 
biy  they  are  not  all  well-founded.  Indeed,  in  adopting 
Sir  F.  d'lvemois'  calculations  respecting  the  actual  loss 
of  men  during  the  revolution,  I  never  thought  my.self 
borne  out  by  facts ;  but  the  reader  will  be  aware  that  I 
adopted  them  rather  for  the  sake  of  illustration  than  from 
supposing  them  strictly  true. 

^  Essai  de  Peuchet,  p.  28.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
this  increase  of  illegitimate  bii^s  occasioned  a  more  than 
usual  number  of  children  to  be  exposed  in  those  dreadful 
receptacles,  Xe«  Hopitaux  dea  Enfana  trouv/s,  as  noticed 
by  Sir  Francis  d'lvernois ;  but  probably  this  cruel  custom 
was  confined  to  particular  districts,  and  the  number  ex- 
posed, upon  the  whole,  might  bear  no  great  proportion  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  births* 
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Sir  Francis  d'lvemois  observes,  that  **  those 
have  yet  to  learn  the  first  principles  of  political 
'^  arithmetic,  who  inlagine  tiiat  it  is  in  the  field 
^^  of  battle  and  the  hospitals,  that  an  account  can 

0 

"  be  taken  df  the  lives  wluch  a  revolution  or  a 
**  war  has  cost  The  number  of  men  it  has  kil- 
^^  led  is  of  much  less  importance  Uian  the  number 
^^  of  children  whi^  it  has  prevented,  and  will  still 
**  prevent,  from  coming  into  the  world.  'This  is 
",the  deepest  wound  which  the  population  of 
*^  France  ha^  received."-^"  Supposing,"  Jie  says, 
**  that,  of  the  whole  number  of  men  destroyed,  on. 
'^  ly  two  millions  had  been  united  to  as  many  fe- 
"  males;  according  to  the  calculation  of  BuiTon, 
"  these  two  millions  of  couples  ought  tp  bring  in- 
^*  to  the  world  twelve  millions  of  children,  in  or- 
"  der  to  supply,  at  the  age  of  thirty. nine,  a  number 
"  equal  to  tliat  of  their  parents.  This  is  a  point 
'*  of  view  in  which, the  consequences  of  such  a 
"  destruction  of  men  becomes  almost  incalculaUe ; 
^*  because  they  have  much  more  eftect  with  regard 
"to  the  twelve  millions  of  children,  which  they 
**  prevent  from  coming  into  existence,: thmi  with 
"  regard  to  the  actual  loss  of  the  two  millions  and 
**  a  half  of  men,  for  whom  France  mounis.     It  is 
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**  not  till  a  future  period  that  she  will  be  able  to 
*'  estimate  this  dfeadfiil  breach."^ 

And  yet  if  the  cifcumstances  on  which  the  fore- 
going reasonings  are  founded  should  turn  out  to 
be  true,  it  will  appear  that  France  has  not  lost  a 

■ 

single  birth  by  the  revolution.  She  has  the  most 
just  reason  to  mourn  the  two  millk^»  2pd  a  half  of 
individuab  which  she  mzfi^  have  lost,  but  not  their 
posterity:  because,  if  these  individuals  had  re- 
mained  m  the  country,  a  proportionate  number  of 
children  bom  of  other  parents,  which  are  now  liv- 
ing in  France,  would  not  1iave  come  into  exis- 
tence. If  in  the  best  governed  country  in  Europe 
we  were  to  mourn  the  posterity  which  is  prevent- 
cd  from  coming  into  being,  we  should  alvi^ays  wear 
the  habit  of  grief. 

It  is  evident  that  the  constant  tendency  of  the 
births  in  every  country  to  supply  the  vacancies 
made  by  death  c^mnot,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
afford  the  slightest  shadow  of  excuse  for  the  wan- 
ton sacrifice  of  men.  The  positive  evil  that  is 
committed  in  thb  case,  the  pain,  misery,  and  wide 
spreading  desolation  and  sorrow,  that  are  occasion- 
ed to  the  existing  inhabitants,  can  by  no  means  be 

*  Tableau  des  Pertes,  Sec,  c.  ii.  p.  13,  14. 
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counterbalanced  by  the  consideration  that  the  nu- 
merical breach  in  the  population  will  be  rapidly  re- 
paired. We  'can  have  no  other  right,  moral  or 
political,  except  that  of  the  most  urgent  necessity, 
to  exchange  the  lives  of  beings  in  the  fuU  vigor  of 
their  enjoyments,  for  an  equal  number  of  helpless 
infants.  '  » 

It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  though  the  nu- 
merical population  of  Fr^ice  may  not  have  sufier- 
ed  by  the  revolution ;  yet  that,  if  her  losses  have 
been  irf  any  degree,  equal  to  the  conjectures  on 
the  subject,  her  military  strength  cannot  be  unim- 
paired. Her  population  at  present  must  consist  of 
a  much  greater  proportion  than  usual  of  women 
and  children ;  find  the  body  of  unmarried  persons 
of  a  military  age  must  be  diminished  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  This  indeed  js  known  to  be  the 
ca^,  from  die  returns,  of  the  preBects  which  have 
already  been  received. 

It  has  appeared,  tliat  the  point  at  which  the 
drains  of  men  will  begin  essentially  to  affect  the 
|>opulation  of  a  country  istvhen  dae  original  body 
of  unmarried  persons  is.  exhausted,  and  the  an- 
nual demands  are  greater  than  the  excess  of  the 
number  of  mules  rising-  annually  to  the  age  of  pu- 
h^xXjy  above  the  number  wanted  to  complete  the 


if 
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i 
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usual  proportion  of  annual  marriages.  France 
was  probably  at  some  distance  from  this  point  at 
the  conclusicm of  tlie  war;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  her  population,  with  an  increased  proportion  of 
women  and  children,  and  a.  gre?it  diminution  of 
males  of  a  military  age,  she  could  not  make  the 
Same  gigantic  exertions  which  were  made  at  one 
period^  without  trenching  on  the  sources  of  her 
population. 

At  all  times  the  number  of  males  of  a  military 
age  in  France  was  small  in  prcqiprtion  to  the  popu- 
lation, on  account  of  the  tendency  to  marriage, ' 
and  the  great  number  of  children*  Necker  takes 
particular  notice  of  this  circunistance.  He  ob- 
serves that  the  effect  of  the  very  great  misery  of 
the  peasantry  is  to  produce  a  dreadful  mortality  of 
infants  under  three  or  four  years  (^ age;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  number  of  young  chUdren 
will  always  be  in  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  grown  up  people.  A  million  of  individu- 
als, he  justly  observes,  will  in  this  case  neither 
present  the  saniie  military  force,  nor  the  same  cat 


^  The  proportion  of  inarriages  to  the  population  in 
France,  according  to  Necker,  is  1  to  113,  torn.  i.  c«  iz*  p. 
255- 
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pacity  of  labw,  as  an  equal  number  of  individuals 
in  a  country  where  the  people  are  less  miserable.' 

Switzerland,  before  the-  revolution,  could  have 
brought  into  the  field,  or'liave  eniploj'ed  in  labor 
^propriate  to  growh  up  persoirif  one  third  more 
in  proportion  to  her  population,  tfran  Fnmce  at  the 
same  period. 

It  will  be  but  of  little  conseqaence,  i£  any  of 
flie  facts  or  calcblations  which  have  been  assumed 
in  the  course  of  this  chapter  should  turn  out  to  be 
false.  The  reado*  will  see,  ithat  reasonmgs  arc 
of  a  general  nature,  and  may  be  true,  though  the 
facts  taken  to  illustrate  them  may  prove  to  be  in- 
applicable.* 


'  *  De  fAdrainktratioit  des  l^nances,  torn.  i<  c  ix.  p. 

-a«3. 

*  Since  I  wrote  this  cbaptcr  I  have  had  an  opportunitf 
of  seeing  the  Atm^tt  de*  Proci*  Vfrbaux  de*  Congeib 
Gptireaux  de  Dlftartement,  which  gives  a  very  particular 
«nd  highly  curious  account  of  the  intental  state  of  France 
for  the  year  t.  With  respect  to  the  population,  out  of 
K9  departments,  the  reports  from  which  are  given,  in  Ifi 
the  population  is  supposed  to  he  incceased ;  in  43  dimi- 
nished; in  9  stationary;  and  in  3  ttte  active  population 
is  said  to  1>e  dimim&hed,  but  the  numerical  to  remun  the 
same.  It  appears  however  that  moat  of  these  reports 
are  not  founded  on  actual  enumeratitms ;  end  wtthoat 
MKb  positiTc  data,  the  prevailing  opinions  on  the  subject 
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of  population,  together  with  the  necessary  and  universal- 
ly acknowledged  fact  of  a  very  considerable  diminution 
in  the  males  of  a  militrry  age,  would  naturally  dispose 
people  to  think  that  the  numbers  upon  the  whole  must 
be  dimimshed.  Judging  merely  from  appearances,  the 
substitution  of  a  hundred  children  for  a  hundred  growDi 
ufrpersons,  would  certainly  not  produce  the  same  impres- 
sion with  regard  to  population*  -  I  should  not  be  surpris* 
ed  therefore  if  when  the  enumerations  for  the  year  9  are 
completedi  it  should  appear  that  the  population  upon  the 
whole,  has  not  diminished.  In  some  of  the  reports,  Pai- 
9ame  gda^ole-  rifiandtte  %ur  U  peufiU^  and  la  divinon  den 
grands  firo/irigt^Sf  are  mentioned  as  the  causes  of  in- 
crease ;  aod  almost  universally,  lea  mariagrs^  Tir/mfl- 
ture9y  and  iet  mariagr*  multi/iK^  fiar.ia  crainU  dea  loix 
miHtaireaf  are  particularly  noticed* 

With  i*espect  to  the  state  of  agriculture,  out  of  78  re- 
ports 6  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  improved ;  10,  that  it  is 
deteriorated ;  70  demand  that  it  should  be  encouraged  in 
general ;  32  complain  de  la  multiplicite  de$  defrichemenia  ; 
and  1 2  demand  dea  cncouragtmenia  pour  lea  d^frichementa* 
One  of  the  reporu  mentions,  la  quantUt  firodigiewe  de 
ierrea  vaguea  miae  en  culture  defiuia  guelque  tema^  ei  Icm 
travaux  muUifUt^a^  audelade  ce  que  fieuveni  exkuitr  lee 
braa  emfiUyia  en  agriculture  ;  and  others  speak  of  lea  df- 
frichemenia  wudtifiluea  jqvi  ont  eu  lieu  defiuie  fUu^eurs  an^ 
neeef  which  appeared  to  be  successful  at  first ;  but  it  was 
soon  perceiyed  that  it  would  be  more  pfofitable  to  culti- 
vate less*  and  cultivate  well.  Maof  of  the  reports  notice 
the  cheapness  of  com,  and  the  want  of  siliBcient  vent  fyv 
this  commodity ;  md  m  the  discusuon  of  the  questioik 
respecting  the  divisioo  of  the  ^ieiu  tonmumuXy  it  is  ob- 
served that  «Me  paKa^  ea  eperuit  le  defrichefneivt  de 
<'  cesbiens,  a  sans  doute  prodt^it  ui>e  augn^eotatioa  Fcellc 
<<  d^  deames,  mais  d'on  autre  €^6«  les  viuae»  p&tttrea 
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*'  n'existent  plus,  ct  Ics  bestiaux  sont  peutetre  din 
On  the  whole  therefore  I  should  be  inclined  to  infer,  that 
though  the  agnculture  of  the  country  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  conducted  judiciously,  so  as  to  obtun  a  large 
*ur/>laa  produce,  yet  that  the  absolute  produce  had  hj  no 
means  been  diminished  during  the  revolution,  and  tittt 
the  attempt  to  bring  so  much  new  Isnd  under  cultivatioQ 
had  contributed  to  jnake  the  scarcity  of  laborers  still 
more  sensible.  And  if  it  be  diowed  ^at  the  food  of  the 
country  did  not  decrease  during  the  revolution,  the 
high  price  of  labor,  which  is  very  generally  noticed, 
must  have  operated  as  a  most  powerful  encouragement 
to  population  among  the  laboring  part  of  the  society. 

The  land  tax,  or  cotitribution  fottciircy  ia  universallf 
complained  of;  indeed  it  appears  to  be  extremely  heavy> 
and  to  fall  very  unequally.  It  was  intended  to  be  only  a 
fifth  of  the  net  produce  ;  but  from  the  unimproved  state 
of  agriculture  in  general,  the  number  of  small  proprie- 
tors, and  particularly  the  attempt  to  cultivate  too  much 
surface  in  proportion  to  the  capital  employed,  it  olten 
amounts  to  a"  fourth,  a  third,  or  even  a  half.  The  state 
of  agriculture  in-  France  has  never  been  such  as  to  yield 
a'  surplus  produce  in  proportion  to  the  gross  produce  in 
any  respect  equal  to  what  it  yields  in  England  ;  and 
therefore  a  land  tax  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  gross 
produce  would  cause  a  very  different  degree  of  pressure 
in  the  two  countries.  And  when  property '  ts  so  much 
divided  that  the  rent  and  profit  of  a  farm  must  be  comi- 
,  bined  in  order  to  support  a  family  upon  it,  a  land  Ux 
must  necessarily  greatly  impede  cultivation ;  though  it 
has  little  or  no  effect  of  this  kind  when  farms  are  large, 
and  let  out  to  tenants,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case  in 
England.  Among  the  impediments  to  agriculture  men- 
tioned in  the  leporls,  the  too  great  division  of  lands 
from  the  new  laws  of  succession  is  noticed.  The  parti- 
vol.  I  g  g 
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tion  of  some  of  the  grert  domains  would  probably  contri- 
bute to  the  imgravemeDt  of  agriculture  ;  but  subdiviMons 
of  the  nature  here  alluded  to  would  certainly  have  a  con- 
trary effect  and  would  tend  most  particulariy  to  diminish 
'surplus  produce,  and  make  a  land  tax  both  opprciisive  and 
ui)productive.  If  all  the  land  in  England  were  divided 
into  Gums  of  301.  a  yfcar.  we-should  probably  be  more 
populous  than  we  kre  at  preseat.;  but  as  a  nation  wc 
should  be  extremely  poor.  We  should  be  almost  without 
disposable  revenuci  and  should  be  under  a  total  inability 
of  maintaining  the  same  number  of  manuiactures,  or  col-  . 
Iccting  the  same  taxes  as  at  present.  All  tbe  departments 
demand  a  diminution  of  the  contribution  fonciire  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  tbe  prosperity  of  agriculture. 

Of  the  state  of  the  hospitals,  and  charitable  establish' 

mebtsi  of  the  prevalence  of  beggary,  and  th^  mortality 

among  the  exposed  children,  a  most  deplorable  picture  is 

drawn  in  almost  all  the  reports.     From  which  we  should 

at  first  be  disposed  to  infer  a  greater  degree  of  porerty 

.■  3   Sl^"     '^  among  all  the  lower  classes  of  people  io  gene- 

"♦  ^_  ;  ipears  however  that  the  hospitals  and  charitable 

'cT''^  *-  "*    7  Lents  lost  almost  the  whole  of  their  revenues 

.«  ^'e   revolution;    and  this  sudden  subtraction  of 

fcm  a  great  number  of  people  who  had  no  other 

^_     _._»gether  with  the  known  failure  of  manufactures 

""'MBSK"    *  *    ,    ^*'*'  *'"*  '^  ^^'y  great  increase  of  illegitimate 

^^^^C_         ~        ~  -might  produce  all  the  distressing   appearances 

jH|      "  "•      "     -*■    in  the  reports,  without  impeaching  the  great 

""•^"^        -    -*''^"tP  meliorated  condition  of  agricultural  laborers 

L  ttec««sarily  arising  from  the  acknowledged  high 

wr,  isn^  con^arative  cheapness  of  com  ;    and 

I  this  port  of  tbe  society  that  the  effective  popula- 

Icountry  is  principally  supplied.     If  the  poor's 

■  nglasd  were  suddenly  abolished  there  would  un- 


-be  thp  ijapst  complicated  distress  among  those 
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wJra  were  before  sapported  b^  them;  but  I  should 
not  expect  that  cither  the  coBdition  of  the  laboring  part 
«f  the  society  in  general,  or  the  population  of  the  couutiy 
would  suiTer  from  it.  A«  the  proportion  of  illcgitim^e 
child^R  in  Frtmce  has  risen  lo  extrwrdinhrilyi  as  from  -^ 
«faUtbebir{ii«tO]'i,  it  is  evident  that  more  might  be' i^an- 
doned  in  hospitals,  and  more  out  of  these  die  than  uwal, 
«nd  yet  a  more  ^a*  UM^  number  be  reared  at  home,uid 
escape  the  nkortalitf  of  these  dre»dful  receptoclas.  It 
appears  that  from  the  low  state  of  diefiindi  in  the  hospi- 
tals,|the  proper  nurses  could  not  be  paid,  and  numbers  of 
children  died  from  abs^ute  famine.  Some  of  the  boapl. 
lals  at  last  very  properly  i-efused  to  receive  anjr  more. 

Tbe  reperta,  upon  the  whole,  do  not  present  a  favorable 
picture  of  the  iotemd  state  «(  Fnuice;  but  aomcthing  is 
undoubtedly  ta  be  «UnbutU  to  the  nature  of  these  reportSt 
■which  consisting  as  they  do  of  observations  explaining  tfat 
state  of  the  different  departments,  and  of  particular  de- 
mands with  a  view  to  obtain  assistance  or  relief  fKim  go- 
vernmenti  it  is  tu  be  expected  that  they  should  lei 
%a  the  nn&rorable  side.    When  the  question  is  re 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  or  the  relief  from  < 
people  will  generally  complain  of  their  poverty. 
sub}eet  of  taxes  indeed,  it  would  appear  as  if  th( 
government  must  be  a  little  puzzled.     For  thoug 
properly  recommended  to  the^  conaeil*  ginhrav. 
indulge  in   vague  complaints,  but  to   mention 
grievances,  and  propose  specific  remedies,  and  pi 
ly  not  to  advise  the  tdxilition  of  one  tax  without 
ing  another;  yet  all  the  taxes  appear  to  me  to  b 
bated,  and  moat  frequently  in  general  terms,  wit 
proposal  of  any  substitute.    La  eontributioTi  fat 
taxe  mobiliairCf  If*  barriirea.  In  droits  de  4ouane, ; 
bitter  complaints,  and  the  only  new  substitute  thi 
me  was  a  tax  upon  game,  which  being  at  'press 
kg2 
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extinct  in  France,  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  a  revenue 
Mficient  to  balance  all  the  rot.     The  work,  upon  the 

whole.  !•  cxtremcl;  curioua,  and  as  ahowing  the  wish  of 
tte  goTcmifaeiit  to  know  the  itate  of  each  depart  in  ent, 
aori  to  liiten  to  ereij  observation  and  propose  for  its  im- 
proveneat,  is  highir  creditable  to  the  ruling  power.  It 
was  published  for  a  sbOTt  timcibut  the  circulation  of  it 
W«a  soon  stopped,  and  c<»ifiaed  M  the  ministers,  U»  c<m- 
teH*  gin/muxt  &c.  Indeed  the  docomeots  are  evidentlf 
-more  of  a  private  than  of  a  public  nature,  and  certainly 
bave  not  the  air  of  being  intended  for  general  circulation. 
For  the  state  «f  poputetkin  in  Spun,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  valnabte  and  entntainingltraTels  of  Mr.  Townsend 
in  thn  eountrj,  in  which  he  will  often  find  the  principle 
of  population  Terr  happily  Itlustrated.  I  should  have 
made  it  tbe  subject  of  a  distinct  chapter,  but  was.  fearful 
of  extending  thi*  part  of  the  work  too  much,  and  of  falling 
almost  unavoid^ly  into  too  many  repetitions,  from  the 
neocstity  of  drawing  the  same  kind  of  inference  from  so 

nany  differettt  countries.     I-^ould -expect  besides,  ts 

idd  very  tittle  to  what  has  been  so  well  done  by  Mr. 

Townsend. 
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THE  most  cursory  view  of  society  in  Hm 
country  must   convince  us,  that  tlirou^ut  all 
ranks  die  ppevenUve  che^  to.pqpulaUon  prevails 
in  a  considerable  degi^e.  Tliose  among  the  faigh^ 
classes  who  live  principaOy  in  towns,  ftflen  want 
the  inclination  to  many,  frcMn  th^  fiicility  with 
which  they  can  indulge  themselves  in  an  illicit 
intercourse  «fith  the  sex.     And  others  are  deterred 
frcHn  marryiag'  by  the  idea  of ,  the  expeits 
they  must  retrench,  and  the  pleasures  of 
they  must  deprive  themselves,  (xi  the  supf 
of  havii^  a  family.    When  the  fcwtune  i 
these  ccMiMderations  are  certainly  trivial ; 
l»¥^eftUve  fcM^^t  c^  this  kind  has  iftq< 
much  greater  weig^  for  its  contpmplai^or 
go  lower. 

A  man  d*  liberal  education,  with  an 

(Hily  just  sufficient  to  enaUe  him  to  assoc 

the  rank  of  gentlemen,  must  feel  ^tbsolute 

tain  tliat  if  he  many  and  have  a  family,  li 
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be  obliged,  if  he  mix  in  societr,  to  rank  himself 

with  farmers  and  tradesmen.     The  woman  that  a 

man  of  education  would  naturally  make  the  object 

of  his  choice  b  one  brought  up  in  the  same  habits 

and  sentiments  with  himself,  and  used  to  the  ia- 

miliAr  intercourse  of  a  society  totally  dififerent  from 

that  to  which  she  must  be  reduced  by  marriage. 

Cmi  a  man  eaalycfmsent  to  place  the  object  of  his 

aSectkm  in  a  »tuati(»i  so  discordant,  probably,  to 

her    lalMts    and    incUnations  ?    Two    or    tfvree 

steps  of  descent  in  society,  particularly  at  tlus 

round  of  the  ladder,  where  education  ends  and 

igtKMance  begins,  will  not  be  considered  by  the 

generality  rf  people  as  a  dumerical  but  a  real  evil. 

je  dearable,  it  surelj'-  must  be  Jrce, 

reciprocal  society,  where  benefits  arc 

i  well  as  received,  and  not  surfi  as  the- 

inds  with  his  patron,  or  die  poor  with 

xiwdcrations"  certainly  -ptcvcvA  many 
of  life  from  followii^  Ae  bent  of  their 
in  an  early  attachment.  Others,  in- 
her  by  a  strongef  pasMon  or  a  weaker 
lisregard  these  considerations ;  and  it 
ard  indeed  if  the  gratification  of  so  de- 
ssion  as  virtuous  love  did  not  some> 
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times  more  than  ceunterbalance  all  its  attendant 
evils.  But  I  fear  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  more  general  consequences  of  such  Tnarriages 
arff  rather  calCMlated  to  justify  than  to  disappoint 
the  forebodings  of  the  prudent. 

The  sons  of  tradesmen  and  fanners  are  exhort- 
ed not  to  marry,  and  generally  find  it  necftsary'  to 
comply  with,  this  advice,  till  they  are  settled  in 
some  business  or  farm,  which  may  enable  them  to 
support  a  family.     These  events  may  not  perhaps 
occur  till  they  are  fer  advanced  in  life.     The' 
scarcity  of  ferms  is  a  very  general  complaint ;  and 
the  competition  in  every  kind  of  business  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  all  should  be 
successful.     Among  theclerks  in  counting hou 
and  die  competitors  For  all  kinds  of  mercai 
and  professional  employment,  it  is  probable 
the  preventive  check  to  population  prevails  n 
than  in  any  other  department  of  society. 

The  laborer  who  earns  eighteen-pence  or 
shillings  a  day,  and  lives  at  his  ease  as  a  sii 
man,  will  hesitate  a  litde  before  he  divides 
pittance  among  four  or  five,  which  seems  to  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  one.  Harder  fare 
harder  labor  he  would  perhaps  be  willing  to  ; 
mit  to  for  the  sake  of  living  with  the  woman 
gg4 
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be  loves ;  but  be  must  feel  c(niscious,  that  should 
he  have  a  lar^ge  femily,  and  any  ill  fortune  whatever, 
no  degree  of  frugality,  no  possible  exeitioo  of  his 
maou^  strength,  would  preserve  him  from  jhe 
heart-rendii^  sensatbn  of  seeing  lus  children 
starve,  or  of  being  obl^ed  to  Ae  parish  for  their 
supports  The  love  of  independence  is  a  senti- 
ment tliat  surely  none  would  wish  to  see  eradicate 
ed ;  tfioi^  the  parish  law  of  England,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  a  ^stem  of  all  others  the  most 
calculated  gradually  to  weaken  this'sentiment,  and 
in  the  end  will  probably  degtivy  it  completely. 

The  servants  who  live  in  the  fiunilies  of  the 
rich  ha^e  restraints  yet  stronger  to  break-through 
/■enturing  upon  marriage.  They  possess  the 
:ssaries,  and  even  the  -  comforts  of  life,  almost 
s  great  plen^  as  their  masters.  Their  work 
ley  and  their  food  luxurious,  compared  witfi 
work  and  food  of  the  class  of  laborers ;  and 
r  sense  of  dependence  is  weakened  by  th^ 
icious  power  of  changing  their  masters  if  they 
themselves  offended.  Thus  comfortably  situ- 
,  at  present,  what  are  their  prospects  if  they 
ty?  Without  knowledge  or  capital,  either  for 
ness  or  farming,  and  unused  and  therefore  un- 
to earn  a  subsistence  by  d^ly  labor,  their  only 
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refuge  seems  to  be  a  miserable  ale-house,  which 
certainly  offers  no  very  enchanting  prospect  of  a 
happy  evening  to  their  lives.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  them  therefore,  deterred  by  this  uninvitii^ 
view  c^  their  future  situation,  content  themselves 
with  remuning  sin^e  where  they  are. 

If  this  sketch  of  the  state  of  society  in  £ngland 
be  near  the  truth,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  pre- 
ventive  check  to  population  operates  with  con- 
siderable force  throughout  all  the  classes  of  the 
communi^.  And  this  observation  is  further  con> 
firmed  bv  the  abstracts  from  the  registers  rettitncd 
in  consequence  of  the  late  Peculation  Act.  I'he 
results  of  these  abstracts  show,  that  the  annual 
marriages  in  England  and  Wales  are  to  the  wli 
population  as  1  to  1234,^  a  smaller  proportion 
marriages  than  obtains  in  any  of  the  counti 


*  Obserr.  on  the  Results  of  the  Population  Act,  p. 
The  answers  to  the  Population  Act  have  atlen^h  hap 
rescued  the  question  of  the  population  of  this  coui 
from  the  obscuritj  in  which  it  has  been  so  long  invol 
anil  have  afforded  some  very  valuable  data  to  the  polil 
calculator.  At  the  same  time  it  mtist  be  confeaaed, 
thev  are  not  so  complete,  as  entirely  to  exclude  reason! 
and  conjectures  respecting  the  inferences  which  are  t' 
drawn  from  them.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
subject  may  not  be  suffered  to  drop  after  the  present 
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which  have  been  examined,  except  Norway  and 
Swrtzeriand. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  ihc  last  ccntuiy,  Dr.  Short 
estimated  this  proportiOTi  at  aboot  I  to  H5.'  It 
is  prohable  that  this  calculation  was  then  correct, 
and  the  present  diminution  in  the  pn^rtion  of 
marriages  notwithstanding  an  !ncrease  of  popula- 
tion more  rapid  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  more 
rapid  progress  of  commerce  and  agricultufe,  is 
partly  a  cause,  and  partly  a  consequence  of  the 
diminished  mOTtality  that  has  been  observed  of 
late  years. 

The  returns  of  the  marri^;es,  pursuant  to  the 
late  act,  are  supposed  to  be  less  liable  to  the  sus- 

ion  of  inaccuracy  than  any  other  parts  of  the 

[isters. 

Dr.  Short  in  his  AVw  Observations  on  Town  and 

untry  Bilk  of  MortaHttf^ says,  he  \rim  "conclude 


-  Now  that  the  first  cTiBtcalty  is  remored,  on  enuine> 
on  every  ten  years  migbt  be  rendered  easy  and  fiinii- 
;  and  the  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
;ht  be  received  every  year,  or  at  least  every  five  years. 
im  persuaded  that  more  inferences  are  to  be  drawn, 
lecting  the  internal  state  of  a  country,  from  such  rc- 
lers,  than  we  have  yet  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing^. 
New  Observ.  on  Bills  of  Mortality,  p.S6S.»yo.  17SO. 
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"  with  the  observation  of  an  eminent  judge  of 
"  this  na,tion,  that  the  growth  and  increase  di 
**■  m^kidd  is  more  stinted  firom  the  cautious  dif- 
"  ficul^  people  make  to  enter  on  marri^e,  from 
"  the  prospect  of  the  trouble  and  expenses  in  pro- 
'*  viding  for  a  family,  than  from  any  thing  in  the 
"  nature  of  die  spedes."  And,  in  coafermitv'  to 
this  idea,  Dr.  ShOTt  proposes  to  lay  heavy  taxes 
and  fines  on  those  who  live  aing^,  for  tbe  support 
of  die  married  poor.' 

The  c^servation  of  the  eminent  judge  is,  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  which  are  prevented  from 
being  bom,  periectly  just ;  but  tfae  inference  that  the 
unmarried  ought  to  be  punished  does  mrt  af^iear 
to  be  equally  so.  The  jHtitific  power  cS.  nature  is 
very  &r  indeed  from  being  ciUled  fully  into  action 
in  this  country.  And  yet,  when  we  ccmtemplate 
the  insufficiency  of  the  price  of  labor  to  maintain  a 
la:|;e  femily,  and  Ae  quantum  of  mortality  which 
arises  directly  and  indirectly  from  poverty ;  and 
add  to  this  the  crowds  of  children  which  are  cut 
off  prematurely  in  our  great  towns,  our  manufac- 
tories, and  oiu*  workhouses,  we  shall  be  compelled 

«  New  Observ.  on  Bills  of  Mortality,  p,  247.  8to.  1750. 
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la  acknowledge  that  if  the  lundier  bom  anooally 
Weie  not  gieally  thinned  by  this  premature  moT' 
taller  ^  funds  for  tl|e  maintenance  oC  labor  must 
kicrease  with  much  greater  n^idity  than'  ther 
bate  ever  dtme  hitherto  iivliBS  country,  in  order  to 
find  work  and  food  for  the  ad(&i«xdiiainbeis  that 
woidd  dwn  grow  up  to  manhood.. 

Those  therdcve,  who  live  ^ngle,  or  many  I^e, 
dvnot  by  such  conduct  contribute  many  degree, 
to  diminish  the  actual  popidation ;  bat  merely  to 
(Ununish  the  praptHlicKi  «f  premature  mortali^ 
wtuch  would  otherwise  be  excessive ;  and  conse- 
cpKQtly  .in-  thb  poibt  oi  view  do  not  seem  to  de- 
serve ai^  very  severe  reprobation  or  punishment. 

The  returns  of  the  births  and  deaths  are  suppos- 
ed, on  good  grounds,  to  be  deficioit,  and  it  wiU 
therefore  be  ^ficult  to  estimate,  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy^  the  pn^KK'ticHi  which^  they  bear  to  the 
whole  populabuu 

If  we  divide  the  e^istit^  popttlatioo  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  t^  the  aver^  of  burials  Ux  the 
five  years  ending  in  1800,  it  would  ^^>ear  that  the 
mortality  was-only  1  in  49}'  but  this  is  a  propor- 


*  Th«  papulation  !s  taken  at  9,1  &S,O0O,  and  the  annual 
deaths  at  t8d,000.  (Obs,  on  the  Results  (^  Pop.  Act,  p.  & 
■kdS.) 
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tioh  so  extraordinarily  small,  considering  the  nvnu 
ber  of  our  *  great  towns  and  manu&etories,  that  it 
<:alinot  be  tonsidfered  as  approaching  to  the  tnidt 
Whatever  may  be  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  to^K^ns  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  the«>athem  part  of  this  island  certainly 
ranks  in  that  class  of  states  where  this  proportioa 
is  greater  than  i  to  3 ;  ind.eed  there  k  ample  rea^ 
«on  to  befieve  that  it  is  greater  than  1  to  2*  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule  BBd  down  by.  Crome,  the  mor- 
tality ought  consequently  to  be  above  1  in  30  f 
according  to  Sussmilch,  above  1  in  SS,**  In  the 
Observations  on  the  Htsults  of  the  Population  Apt^^ 
many  probable  causes  of  deficiency  in  the  regis- 
try of  the  burials  are  pointed  out ;'  but  no  calcula- 
tion  is  oflered  respecting  the  sum  of  these  defieieiv 
eies,  and  I  have  no  data  whatever  to  supply  sucU 
a  calculation  I  will  only  ob§erve,  therefore,  that 
if  we  suppose  them  .^together  to  amount  to  such 
a  number  as  will  make  the.present  ^inual  mortali- 
ty about  I  in  40,  this  must  appear  to  be  the  lowest 
prc^rtion  of  deaths  that  eaa  well  be  supposed, 


^  Ueber  die  Bevolkerung  der  £uKO|>a^chen  Staatea^  p.. 

iiar. 

I  ^  Sussmilch)  Gottliche  OrdnuBg,  srol  iiif  p..  ^% 

\  *  Page  6, 
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considern^  the  circumstances  of  the  coiintiy ; 
and  if  true,  would  indic^e  a  most  astonishing  su- 
peiiority  over  the  generality  of  other  states,  either 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  widi  respect  to  prudence 
and  cleanliness,  or  in  natqnl  heiWiiness  of  situa- 
tion.* '  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  nrasjy  ascertained, 
that  both  these  causes,  which  isaA.  to  diminish 
mentality,  operate  in  this  country  to  a<»nsiderable 
degree.  The  small  propertion  of  annual  marriages 
mentioned  before  indicates,  that  habits  of  pradence 
extremely  fav(uable  to  happiness  prevml  through 
a  loi^  part  of  the  commumty  in  ^ite  of  the  poor 
laws ;  and  it  appears  from  thf  clearest  evidence, 
that  the  generality  of  our  country  parishes  are  very 


'  It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  our  population 
should  have  been  undcrnted  formerly,  at  least  by  any  per- 
son  who  attempted  to  estimate  it  from  the  proportion  of 
births  or  deaths.  Till  the  late  Population  Act,  n»  one 
coutd  have  imagined  that  the  actual  returns  of  annual 
deaths,  which  miglft  naturally  have  been  expected  to  be 
as  accurate  in  this  country  as  in  others,  would  turn  out  to 
be  less  than  a  49th  part  uf  the  population.  Jf  the  actual 
fetums  for  France,  even  so  long  ag<xas  the  ten  years  end- 
ing with  1780,  had  been  multiplied  by  49,  she  would 
have  appeared  at  that  time  lo  have  a  population  of  above 
40  millions.  The  average  of  annual  deaths  was  B 1  S,49 1. 
Meeker  de  I'Admintstration  des  Finances,  toia.  i.  c.  ix.  f. 
255.  »3mo.  ir«S. 
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healthy.  Dr.  Price  quotes  an  account  ofDr.  Per- 
cival,  collected  from  the  ministers  .of  different  pa- 
rishes, and  ti^en  from  positive  enumerations,  ac- 
cording to  wluch,  in  some  villages  only  a  45th,  a 
50th,  a  6Uth,  a  ^Gthi^and  even  a  75th  part  dies  an- 
nually, la  BUiiy  c&  these  parishes  the  births  are 
to  the  deaths  above  2  to  1,  apd  in  a  single  parish 
above  3  to  1. '  These  however  are  particular  in- 
stances, and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  country  in  general.  In  some  of  the  flat 
situations,  and  particularly-  those  near  marshes^  the 
[H'c^ortions  are  found  veiy  difibrent,  and  in  a  few 
-the  deaths  exceed  the  births.  In  the  54  country 
parishes,  tlie  registers  of  which  Dr.  Short  collect- 
ed, choosing  them  purposely  in  a  great  variety  of 
situations,  the  average  mortality  was  as  high  as  1 
in  37.'  This  is  certainly  much  ajx>ve  the  pre- 
sent mortality  of  our  a^icultural  parishes  in  gc- 


*  Price's  Obserr.  on  Revere.  Paym.  vol.  ii.  note,  p.  10. 
First  additional  Essay,  Ub  edit.  In  particular  parishes, 
private  communications  are  perhaps  more  to  be  de^iended 
upon  than  public  returns;  because  in  general  those  cler- 
gymen only  are  applied  to  who  are  in  some  degree  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  and  of  course  lake  more  pains  tu 
be  accurate. 

*  New  Obs^rations  on  bills  of  Mortality,  taUe  ix,  p. 
1S3. 
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neral.     The  period  which  Dr.  Short  took  includ- 
ed some  consideriible  epidemics,  whiich  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  above  the  usual  proportion*    But 
sickly  seasons  should  always  be  included,  or  we 
shall  fall  into  great  errors.    In'  1056  villages  of 
Brandenburgh  which  Sussmilch  examined,  the 
mortality  for  six  good  years  was  1  in  43 ;  for^  10 
mixed  years  about  1  in  38}.*     In  the  villages  of 
England  which  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  mentions,  the 
mortality  seems  to  be  about  1  in  47  or  48 ;  *  and 
in  the  late  returns  pursuant  to  the  Popidation  Act, 
a  still  greater  degree  of  healthiness  appears.    Com- 
bining these  observations  together,  if  we  take  1  in 
46  or  1  in  48,  as  the  average  mortality  of  the 
agricultural  part  of  the  country  including  sickly 
seasons,  this  will  be  the  lowest  that  can  be  suppos- 
ed with  any  d^ree  of  probability.    3ut  this  jwo- 
portion  will  certainly  be  raised  to  1  in  40,  when 
we  blend  it  witli  the  mc^rtalky  of  the  towns,  and 
the  manufacturing  part  of  the  community,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  the  average  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  mortality  in  London,  which  indues  so 
considerable  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 


*  Gottliche  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  ii.  s.  xxi.  p.  74. 

^  Estimate  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  G.  Britain. 
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try,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Price,  at  the  time  he 
made  his  calculations,  1  in  20| ;  in  Norwich  1  in 
24| ;  in  Northampton  1  in  26i  ;  in  Newbury  1  in 
27f  ;'*  in  Manchester  1  in  28;  in  Liverpool  I  in 
57i,*  &c.  He  observes  that  the  number  dying 
annually  in  towns  is  seldom  so  low  as  1  in  28,  ex- 
cept in  consequence  of  a  nq)id  increase  produced 
by  an  influx  of  people  at  those  periods  of  life  when 
the  fewest  die,  which  is  the  case  with  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,^  and  other  very  flourishing  manu- 
facturing towns.  In  general  he  thinks  that  the 
mortality  in  great  towns  may  be  stated  at  from  1 
in  19*  to  1  in  22  and  23  ;  in  moderate  towns,  from 
1  in  24  to  1  in  28  ;  and  in  country  villages,  from 
1  in  40  to  1  in  50  ' 

The  tendency  of  Dr.  Price  to  exaggerate 
unhealthiness  of  towns  may  perhaps  be  objecte 
these  statements ;  but  the  objection  seems  t( 


•  Price's  Obaerv.  on  Revers.  Paym.  voM.notc,p. 
»  Id.  vol.  ii.  First  additional  Essay,  aoxt,  p.  4. 

»  Price's  Observ.  on  Revers.  Paym.  vol.  ii.  Firat 
tional  Essay,  note,  p.  *• 

•  The  mortality  at  Stockholm  was,  according  to  ■■ 
gentin,  I  in  19. 

•  Observ.  on  Kevers.  Paym.  vol.  ii.  First  additions 
say,  p.  4. 

vol.  i.  h  h 
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only  of  weight  with  regard  to  Londcm.  The  ac- 
counts from  the  other  towns  which  are  given  are, 
fiom  documents,  which  his  particular  opinions 
could  not  influence.  *  It  should  be  remarked  how- 
ever, that  there  b  good  reason  to  believe  that  not 
only  Ltondon  but  the  other  towns  in  England,  and 
probably  also  country  villages,  were  at  the  time  of 
diese  calculations  less  healthy  than  at  present.  Dr. 
William  Heberden  observes,  that  the  registers  of 
the  ten  years  from  1759  to  1768,*  from  which  Dr. 
Price  calculated  the  probabilities  of  life  in  Lcmdon, 
indicate  a  much  greater  degree  of  unbealthiness 
than  the  registers  of  late  years.  And  the  returns 
pursuant  to  the  population  act,  even  after  allowing 
for  great  omissions  in  the  burials,  exhibit  in  aU 
our  provincial  towns,  and  in  the  country,  a  degree 
of  healthiness  much  greater  than  had  before  been 
calculated.     At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  think 


.*  -.y  *  An  estimate  of  the  population  or  mortality  of  London 
before  the  late  enumeration  always  depended  much  on 
conjecture  and  opinion,  on  account  of  the  great  acknow- 
ledged deficiencies  in  the  registers ;  but  this  was  not  the 
case  in  Ibe  same  degree  with  the  other  towns,  here  nam- 
ed. Dr.  Price  in  allusion  to  a  diminishing  population,  on 
>.  which  subject  it  appears  that  he  has  so  widely  erred,  says 
very  candidly,  that  perhaps  he  may  have  been  insensibly 
influenced  to  maintain  an  opinion  once  advanced. 
=»  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Diseases,  p,  32.  4to.  1801. 
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that  1  la  31,  the  proportion  of  mortali^  for  Lbn- 
don,-  mentioned  in  the  Ohservations  oa  the  Resida 
of  the  Populatum  Act,^  is  smaller  than  the  truth. 
Five  thousand  may  not  probably  be  enou^  (o 
allow  fw  the  omissicms  in  the  burials ;  and  the 
absentees  in  the  employments  of  war  and  conv- 
merce  are  not  sufficiendy  adverted  ta  .  In  esti- 
mating the  proportional  mortality  die  resident  pQ> 
pulation  alone  should  be  considered. 

There  certainly  seems  to  be  something  in  great 
towns,  and  even  in  moderate  towns,  peculiarly  un- 
&vOTable  to  the  very  early  stages  of  life ;  and  the 
part  of  the  community  <hi  which  the  mortally 
{H-incipally  &lls  seems  to  indicate,  that  it  arises 
more  from  the  closeness  and  foulness  of  the  air 
which  m^  be  supposed  to  be  un&yoraUe  1 
tender  lungs  of  children,  and  the  greater  cc 
ment  which  they  almost  necessarily  expei 
than  fr(»n  the  superior  degree  of  luxury  an 
bauchery  usually  and  justly  attributed  to  1 
A  married  pair  with  the  best  constitutions 
lead  the  most  regular  and  quiet  life,  seldoi 
that  their  children  enjoy  the  same  health  in 
as  in  the  countiy. 


<  Page  13. 
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In  London,  according  to  former  calculations, 
one  half  of  the  bom  died  under  three  years  of  tge ; 
in  Vienna  and  Stockholm  under  two ;  in  Manches- 
ter under  five ;  in  Norwich  under  five ;  in  North- 
ampton  under  ten.  ^  In  country  villages  on  the 
contrary,  half  of  the  bom  live  till  thirty,  thirty-five, 
f<Hty,  forty-six,  and  above.  In  the  parish  of  Ack- 
vorth,  in  Yorkshire,  it  appears  from  a  very  exact 
account  kept  by  Dr.  Lee  of  the  ages  at  which  all 
died  there  for  20  years,  that  half  of  the  inhabitants 
live  to  the  ^e  of  46  ;^  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  if  the  same  kind  of  account  had  been  kept  in 
some  of  those  parishes  before  mentioned,  in  which 
the  mortality  is  so  small  as  1  in  60,  1  in  66,  and 
even  1  in  75,  half  of  the  bom  would  be  found  to 
have  lived  to  50  or  55. 

As  the  calculations  respecting  the  ages  to  which 
half  of  the  bom  live  in  towns  depend  more  upon 
the  births  and  deaths  which  appear  in  the  registers, 
than  upon  any  estimates  of  tlie  number  of  people, 
they  are  on  this  account  less  liable  to  uncertainty 
than  the  calculations  respecting  the  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  place  which  dies  anr^ually. 


*  Price's  Observ.  on  Revers.  Paym.  vol.  i.  p.  2  64,  266, 
4th  edit. 

^Price's  Observ;  onRevers.  Pay;tn.  vol.  i.p.  268. 
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To  fill  up  the  void  occasioned  by  this  mortality 
in  towns,  and  to  answer  all  further  demands  for 
population,  it  is  evident  that  a  constant  suj^ly  of 
recruits  from  the  country  is  necessary,  and  this 
supply  appears  in  fact  to  be  always  flowing  in  from 
the  redundant  birtlis  of  the  country.  Even  in  those 
towns  where  the  births  exceed  the  deaths,  this  ef* 
feet  b  produced  by  the  marriages  of  persons  not 
bom  in  the  place.  At  a  time  when  our  provincial 
towns  were  increasing  much  less  rapidly  than  at 
present,  Dr.  Short  calculated  that  -^  of  the  mar- 
ried were  strangers.^  Of  1618  married  men,  and 
1618  married  women,  examined  at  the  Westmin- 
ster Infirmary,  only  329  of  the  men,  and  495  of 
the  women,  had  been  bom  in  London.* 

Dr.  Price  supposes  that  London  with  its  neigh- 
boring parishes,  where  the  deaths  exceed  the 
births,  requires  a  supply  of  ,10,000  persons  annu- 
ally. Graunt,  in  his  time,  estimated  this  supply 
for  London  alone  at  6000;*  and  he  further  ob- 
serves, that  let  the.  mortality  of  the  city  be  what  it 
will,  aristi^  from  plague  or  any  other  great  cause 


'  New  Observations  on  bills  of  Mortality,  p.  T6. 
*  Price's  Observ.  on  Revers.  Paym.  vol,  ii.  p.  IT. 
'  Short's  New  Observ.  Abstract  from  Graunt,  p.  ItTt, 
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of  destmction,  tiat  h  always  fully  repwrs  itslossin 
two  years.' 

As  all  Ihese  demands,  therefore,  are  supplied 
from  the  comitry,  it  is  evident  that  we  should  fall 
into  a  voy  great  eirw  if  we  were  to  estimate  the 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  the  whole  king- 
dom, by  the  proportion  observed  in  country  pa- 
rishes, from  which  there  must  be  such  numerous 
cmigratiwis. 

We  need  not,  however,  accompany  Dn  Riot 
in  lus  apprehensions,  that  the  coimtiy  will  be  de- 
pc^utated  by  these  emigrations,  at  least  as  long  as 
the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  labor 
remain  unimpaired.  T1ie[HopoTtic»i  of  births,  as 
_weD  as  ti»e  proportion  of  marrii^es  cleariy  proves 
,  in  spite  of  our  increasing  towns  and  mano&c- 
ries,  the  demand  on  the  country  for  people  is  by 
'  no  means  very  pressing. 

If  we  divide  the  present  p<^lation  rf  England 
;  Wales  by  the.  average  numbCT-  of  baptisms 
J^forthe  last  five  years,  it  will  appear,  that  the  babtisms 
^V^'are  to  the  population  as  1  to  very  neariy  36  ;*  but 
IS%^it  is  supposed,  mth  rcascai,  that  there  are  great 


m- 


•  Short's  New  Ohserr.  Abstract  from  Graunt,  p.-S76. 
^     ■  Awrage  medium)  of  baptisins  for  the  last  fire  fears 
S5S,436.    Pop.  9,16a,0O0.CObserT.onResiiUs,p.  9.) 
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cmiis^ons  in  the  baptisms :  ^nd  h  is  ccmjecbired 
that  these  omissitHis  are  greater  than  in  the  burials. 
On  this  point,  however,  \  should  be  inclined  to 
think  differently,  at  least  with  reelect  to  the  last 
twenty  years,  though  probably  it  was  the  case  for- 
merly. The  increase  of  populaticm  during  this  pe- 
riod estimated  from  the  births,  is  not  greater  than  is 
warranted  by  the  propOTtion  of  births  to  deaths, 
which  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  omissions  in 
tlie  births  h^  been  greater  than  In  the  deaths ;  and 
the  absolutely  static»iary  number  of  deaths  during 
the  last  tw^ity  years,  notwithstanding  a  ccHisiderable 
increase  of  births,  seems  to  be  rather  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  greater  omissions  in  the  birdis. 

Dr*  ShOTt  estimated  the  proportion  of  births  to 
the  population  of  En^and  as  1  to  28.*  In  the 
Agnodtural  reptwt  of  Suffolk,  the  propqrtjon  of 
tjirths  to  the  papulation  was  osculated  at  1  to  30. 
For  the  whole  of  Suffolk,  acccatiing  to  the  late  re- 
turns, this  |Hvpoition  is  not  much  less  than  1 
to  33.'     According  to      correct  account  of  thir- 


>  New  Obserr.  p.  267. 

*  In  private  inquirifSi  ^tss^nten,  snc^  those  who4o  not 
christen  their  children,  will  not  of  course  be  reckoned 
in  the  papulation,  and  consequently  such  inquiries,  as 
Rir  as  they  extend,  will  more  accurately  express  the  true 
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teen  villages  from  actual  enumerations,  produced 
by  Sir  F,  M.  Eden,  the  proportion  of  births  to 
the  population  was  as  1  to  33 ;  and  from  another 
account  on  the  same  authority,  t£^en  from  towns 
and  manufacturing  parishes,  as  1  to  27|.^  If,  com- 
bining all  these  circumstances,  and  adverting,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  acknowledged  deficiency  in 
the  re^stry  of  births,  and  the  known  increase  of  our 
population  of  late  years,  we  suppose  the  true  propor- 
tion of  the  births  to  the  population  to  be  as  1  to  30 ; 
then,  assuming  the  present  mortality  to  be  1  in 
40,  as  before  suggested,  we  shall  nearly  keep  the 
proportion  of  baptisms  to  burials,  which  appears  in 
the  late  returns.     The  births  will  be  to  the  deaths 
as  4  to  3  or  134  ^o  10,  a  proportion  more  than  sut 
ficient  to  account  for  the  increase  of  population 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  American  war,  af- 
ter allowing  for  those  who  may  be  supposed  to 
have  died  abroad. 

In  the  Observations  on  the  Results  of  the  Popu- 


proportion  of  births ;  and  we  are  fairly  justified  in  making 
use  of  them,  in  order  to  estimate  the  acknowledged  defi- 
ciency of  births  in  the  public  returns. 

^  Estimate  of  th«  number  of  inhabitants  in  G*  Britiun, 
Sec.  p.  37. 
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lation  Act,  it  is  remarked  that  the  avcr:^  dura- 
tion of  life  in  England  appears  to  have  increased 
in  the  proportion  of  117  to  100/  since  the  year 
1780.     So  great  a  change  in  so  short  a  time,  if 
true,  would  be  a  most  striking  phenomenon.   But 
I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  whole  of  this 
pr^wrtional  diminution  <^  buriab  does  not  arise 
from  increased  healthiness,  but  is  occasioned  in 
part,  by  the  greater  number  of  deaths  which  must 
necessarily  have  taken  place  abroad,  owing  to  the 
very  rapid  increase  of  our  fore^  commerce  since 
this  period  ;  and  to  the  great  number  of  persons 
absent  in  naval  and  military  employments,  and  the 
constant  supply  of  fresh  recruits  necessary  to  main- 
t^  uadiminlshed  so  great  a  force.  A  perpetu^  drain 
of  thb  kind  would  certainly  have  a  tendem 
duce  the  effect  observed  in  the  returns,  a 
keep  the  burials  stationary,  while  the  b 
^narriages  were  increasing  vrith  some  rapii 
the  same  time,  as  the  increase  of  pppuUt 
1780  is  incontrovertible,  and  the  presait 
extraordin^ily  small,  I  should  still  be  di 
believe  that  the  greater  part  of  the  efect  \\ 
tributed  to  increased  healthiness. 


'P(«««. 
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A  mortali^  of  1  in  S6  is  periiEqis  too  sihall  a 
proportion  of  deaths  for  die  average  of  Ae  whole 
century ;  bat  a  pn^xxtion  of  births  to  deaths  as 
12  to  10,  calculated  <ni  a  mortality  of  1  in  35, 
ivoold  double  the  pc^olation  of  a  coontry  in  125 
years,  and  is  therefbre  as  great  a  pFoportion  of 
births  to  d£adis  as  can  be  trne  fur  the  average  cS 
the  wht^  century.  None  of  the  Eate  calculations 
imply  a  more  rapid  increase  than  tins. 

We  must  not  suf^iose  however,  that  this  'pm- 
portion  of  births  to  deadis,  ch-  any  assumed  pro- 
portion of  births  and  deaths  to  the  whole  peculation 
has  continued  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  ceit 
tury.  It  appears  from  the  registers  of  every  coun- 
try which  have  been  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 
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a  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  increase  (^  po- 
pulation for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years,  we 
should  probably  fall  into  a  vefy  gross  error.  The 
effects  of  the  late  scarcities  are  strongly  marked  in 
tiie  returns  of  the  Population  ^ct  by  a  decrease 
of  births  and  an  increase  of  burials,  and  should 
such  seasons  frequently  recur,  they  would  -soon 
destroy  the  great  excess  of  births  which  has 
been  observed  during  the  last  20  years ;  and  in- 
deed we  cannot  reascsiably  suppose  that  the  resouf' 
<%s  oi  this  country  should  increase  for  any  long 
ccmtinuance  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  allow  of  a 
permanent  propcvtion  of  births  to  deaths  as  IS  to 
10,  unless  indeed  this  proportion  were  principally 
tiaused  by  great  foreign  drains. 

From  all  the  data  that  could  be  ccJtected,  the 
pr(^)ortion  of  births  to  the  whole  populatitm  of 
England  and  Wales,  has  been  assumed  to  be  as 
1  to  30;  bat  this  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  births 
than  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  review,  to 
take  place  in  any  other  country  except  Norway 
and  Switzerland ;  and  it  has  been  hitherto  usual 
with  political  calculatra-s  to  consider  a  great  pro- 
portion of  t»rtiis  as  the  surest  agn  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  flourishing  state.  It  is  to  be  lu^ed,  how- 
ler, tlat  this  prejudice  will  not  last  long.  Incoun- 
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tries  circumstanced  lite  America  or  Russia,  co- 
in other  countries  after  any  great  mortality,  a  large 
proportion  of  births  may  be  a  fovocable  symptom ; 
but  in  the  average  state  of  a  well  peopled  territory, 
there  cannot  well  be  a  worse  sign  than  a  lai^  pro- 
p(HticNi  (rfbirths,  nofcan  there  well  be  a  better  s^ 
than  a  small  proportion. 

Sir  Francis  d'lvemois  very  justly  observes,  that, 
"  if  the  various  states  of  Europe  kept  and  pubUsh- 
"  ed  annually  an  exact  account  of  their  population, 
"  noting  carefully  in  a  second  column  the  exact 
"  age  at  which  the  children  die,  this  second  co- 
"  lumn  would  shew  the  relative  merit  of  the  go- 
"  vemments,  and  the  comparative  h^piness  of 
"  their  subjects.     A  simple  arithmetical  statement 
"  would  then  perhaps  be  more  conclusive  than  all 
"  the  arguments  that  could  be  adduced.'"     In  the 
importance  of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  irom 
such  tables,  I  fuUy  agree  with  him ;  and  to  make 
I  these  inferences,  it  is  evident  that  we  should  attend 
i  less  to  the  column  expressing  the  number  of  chil- 
i  dren  bom,  than  to  the  column  expresang  the  num- 
ber whichsurvivedthe.ageof  infancy  and  reached 
.    manhood ;  and  this  number  will  almost  invariably 
'  be  the  greatest  where  the  proportion  of  the  births 

i;'     ,  ,    ,   . - — — 

« Tableau  des  Perto,  Itc.c.  ii.  p.  16. 
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to  the  whole  population  is  the  least  Li  this  point, 
we  rank  next  after  Norway  and  Switzerland,  which, 
considering  the  number  of  our  gre^t  towns  and 
manufactories,  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary 
&ct.  As  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  all 
our  demands  for  ^population  are  fuUy  supplied,  if 
this  be  done  with  a  small  proportion  of  births,  it 
is  a  decided  proof  of  a  very  small  mortality,  a  dis- 
tinction on  which  we  may  justiy  pride  ourselves. 
Should  it  appear  from  future  investigations  that  I 
have  made  too  great  an-  allowance  for  omissions, 
both  in  the  births  and  in  the  burials,  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely happy  to  find  that  this  distinction  which,  - 
other  circumstances  being  the  same,  I  consider  as 
the  surest  test  of  happiness  and  good  government, 
is  even  greater  than  I  have  supposed  it  to  be.  In 
despotic,  miserable,  or  naturally  unhealthy  coun- 
tries, the  proportion  of  births  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation will  generally  be  found  very  great. 

On  an  average  of  the  five  years  ending  in  1 800, 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  is  347  to 
100.  In  1760  it  was  362  to  100,  from  wliich  an 
inference  is  drawn  tliat  the  registers  of  births, 
however  deficient,  were  certainly  not  more  de- 
ficient formerly  than  at  present. '     But  a  change 

'  Obserratioiisonthc  llesults  of  the  Po]>ulation  Actp-  3- 
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of  this  nature,  in  the  appearance  of  the  re^^sters, 
ihigfat  arise  from  causes  totally  unconnected  with 
deficiencies.  If  from  the  acknowledged  greater 
healthiness  <^  die  latter  part  of  the  century,  com- 
pared  with  the  middle  of  it,  a  greater  number  of 
children  smrived  the  age  of  in^cy,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  bom  would  of  course  live  to 
marry,  and  this  circumstance  would  produce  a 
greater  present  proportion  of  maniages  compared 
with  the  births.  On  die  other  hand,  if  the  mar. 
rrages  were  rather  more  prolific  formerly  than  at 
present,  owing  to  their  being  contracted  at  an  ear> 
tier  age,  tlie  eSect  would  be  a  greater  proportioo 
of  births  compared  with  the  marriages.  The 
operation  of  either  ch-  both  of  these  causes  would 
produce  exactly  the  effect  observed  in  the  registers ; 
and  consequently  from  the  exigence  of  such  an  ef- 
fect no  inference  can  justly  be  drawn  agjunst  the 
supposedincreasingaccuracyofthereg^sters-  The 
influence  of  the  two  cases  just  mentioned  on  the 
proportions  of  annual  births  to  marriages  will  be 
explained  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  whether 
we  have  just  grounds  for  suppo^ng  that  the  regis- 
try of  births  and  deaths  was  more  deficient  in  the 
former  part  of,  the  century  than  in  th?  latter  part, 
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I  ^ould  say,  that  the  late  returns  tend  to  confirm  . 
the  su^icion  of  former  inaccuracy,  and  to  shew 

9  that  the  registers  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
in  every  point  of  view,  afford  very  uncertain  data 
<m  which  to  ground  any  estimates  of  past  popula- 
tujB.  In  thenars  1710,  1720,  and  1730,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  returns,  that  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births ;  ^md  taking  the  six  periods  ending  in 
1750,*  including  the  first  half  of  Ae  century,  if  we 
compare  the  sum  of  the  births  with  the  sum  of 
the  deaths,  the  excess  of  the  births  is  so  small  as 
to  be  perfectly  inadequate  to  account  ioc  the  in- 
crease of  a  million,  which,  upon  a  calculation 
fron^  the  births  alone,  is  supposed  to  have  taken 

'  place  in  that  time.^  Consequently,  either  the 
registers  are  very  inaccurate,  and  the  deficiencies 
in  the  births  greater  than  in  the  deaths ;  or  these 
periods,  each  at  the  distance  of  ten  years,  do  not 
express  the  just  average.  These  particular  years 
may  have  been  more  unfavorable  with  respect  to 
the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  than  the  rest ; 
indeed  one  of  them,  1710,  is  known  to  have  been 
a  year  of  great  scarcity  and  distress.     But  if  tliis 


•  Population  Abstract  Parish  Hegisters,     Final  Sum- 
mary, pu  455, 

^  Ohfierv.  on  the  Resulte  of  the  Population  Act,  p,  9. 
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suspicion,  which  is  veiy  probable,  be  admitted,,  so 
as  to  aflect  the  six  first  periods,  we  may  jusdy  sus* 
pect  the  contrsuy  accident  to  have  happened  with 
regard  to  the  three  following  periods  ending 
with  1780,  in  which  thirty  years  it  would  seem^ 
by  the  same  mode  of  calculation,  that  an  increase 
of  a  million  and  a  half  had  taken  place.  ^  At  any 
rate  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  three  separate 
years,  taken  in  this  manner,  can  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  sufficient  to  establish  a  just  average ; 
and  what  rather  encourages  the  suspicion  that 
these  particular  years  might  be  more  than  usually 
favorable  with  regard  to  births  is,  that  the  increase 
of  births  from  1780  to  1785  is  unusually  small,* 
which  would  naturally  be  the  case  without  suppos- 
ing a  slower  progress  than  before,  if  the  births  in 
1780  had  been  accidentally  above  the  average. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  considering  the  proba- 
ble  inaccuracy  of  the  earlier  registers,  and  the  very 
great  danger  of  fallacy  in  drawing  general  infe- 
rences from  a  few  detached  years,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  depend  upon  any  estimates  of  past  po- 
pulation, founded  on  a  calculation  from  the  births 


I 

^  Observ.  on  the  Results  of  the  Population  Act,  p,  9. 
*  Ibid. 
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till  after  the  year  1780,  when  every  following  year 
is  given,  and  a  just  average  cS.  the  births  may  be 
obtained.  As  a  further  coniinnation  of  this  re- 
mark I  will  just  observe,  that  in  the  final  sununa- 
ry  of  the  abstracts'  from  the  registers  of  England 
and  Wales,  it  appears  that  m  the  year  1790  the 
total  number  of  births  was  248,774,  in  the  year 
1795,  247,218,  and  irt  1800,347,147.'  Conse- 
quently if  we  had  been  estimating  the  population  ■ 
from  the  births,  taken  at  three  separate  periods- of 
five  years,  it  ^ould  have  appeared,  that  the  popu- 
lation during  the  last  ten  years  had  been  regularly 
decreasing,  .though  we  have  very  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  increased  considerably. 

In  the  Observations  on  the  Results  ofilie  Popu- 
t 
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these  estimates  of  the  population  at  the  di&rent 
periods  of  the  century  may  not  be  very  iar  from 
the  truth,  because  opposite  tnOT^  may  have  cch-- 
rected  each  other;  but  thb  assumption  of  the  uni- 
form proportion  of  births  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed is  false -on  the  &ce  oS  the  c^culations  them- 
selves. According  to  these  calculations,  the  in- 
crease of  popul^on  was-  more  rapid  in  the  period 
from  1760  to  1780,  than  from  1780  to  1800 ;  yet 
itappears  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  about  the 
year  1780  was  greater  than  in  1800  in  the  ratio  of 
1 1?  to  100.  Consequently  the  proportion  of  births 
before  1780  must  have  been  much  greater  than  in 
1800,  or  the  population  in  that  period  could  not 
|X)ssibly  have  increased  faster.  This  overthrows 
e  the  supposition  of  any  thing  like  unifbnnity 
:  proportion  of  births. 

tiould  indeed'have  supposed  from  the  analogy 
tier  countries,  and  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
and  Dr.  Short,  that  the  proportion  of  births 
beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
greater  than  at  the  end.  But  this  supposition 
I,  in  a  calculation  from  the  bifdis,  give  a 
;r  population  ui  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
s  f^iven  in  the  Results  of  the  Poptihtion  Jet, 
h  there  are  ; '.rung  rtabi.'  -.  lor  supposing  that 
►puJjUon  there  given  is  too  small.     Accord- 
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ing  to  Davenant,  the  number  of  houses  in  1690 
was  1,319^15,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  this"  calculation  erred  on  the  side  of  excess. 
Allojving  only  5  to  a  house  instead  of  SJ  which  is 
su|^sed  to  be  the  proportitHi,,at  present,  this 
would  give  a  populaUoa  of  about  six  millions  and 
a  hfdf,  and  it  is  perfecUy  incrediUe  that  from  tbiii 
time  to  tlie  year  1710,  the  imputation  should  have 
diminished  nearly  a  iaifliwand*a  half.  Itt<is  far 
more  probable  that  the  omissions  in  the  births 
diould  have  been  much  greater  than  at  present, 
and  greater  than  in  the  deaths;  aiid  this  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  observation  before  alluded  to, 
that  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  increase  of 
population,  as  calculated  from  the  births,  is  much 
greater  than  is  warranted  by  the  proDortion  of 
births  to  deatfe.  In  every  point  of 
fore  the  calculations  from  the  birtl^  ai 
depended  on. 

It  must  indeed  have  appeared  to  tl 
the  course  of  this  work,  that  registers 
deaths,  excluding  any  suspicion  of 
must  at  all  thnes  afford  very  uncertair 
estimate  of  population-  On  account 
ing  circumstances  cd"  every  country,  t! 
precarious  guides.  From  the  great 
regularity  of  the  births,  political  calc 
i  i2 
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gentraUy  adopted  them  as  the  gtx)und  of  their  es< 
timates  in  preference  to  the  deaths.    Necker,  in 
estimating  the    population  of   France,  observes 
that  an  epidemic  disease,  or  an  emigration,  may- 
occasion  temporary  difierences  in  the  deaths,  and 
that  therefore  the  number  of  births  is  the  most 
certain  criterioi).*     But  the  very  circumstaice  of 
the  apparent  regularity  of  the  births  in  the  regis- 
ters will  now  and  then  lead  into  great  errors.     If 
in  any  country  we  can  obtain  reg^ers  of  burials 
for  two  or  three  years  together  a  plague  or  mortal 
epidemic  will  always  show  itself,  from  the  very 
sudden  increase  of  the  deaths  during  its  operation, 
and  the  still  peater  diminutiwi  of  them  afterwards. 
From  these  appearances,  we  sliould  of  coiu^  be 
directed,  not  to  include  the  whole  of  a  great  mor- 
any  very  short  term  of  years.     But  tiiere 
e  nothing  of  thb  kind  to  guldens  in  the  re- 
>f  births ;  and  after  a  country  had  lost  an 
ut  of  its  population  by  a  plague,  an  aver:^ 
ive  or  six  subsequent  years  might  show  an 
in  the  number  of  births,  and  our  calcula- 
uld  ^ve  the  population  the  highest  at  the 
le  that  it  was  the  lowest.     This  appears 


'AdministratioD  des  Finances,  torn,  i-  c.   tx.  p* 
0.  1785. 
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very  strikingly  in  many  of  Siissmllch's  tables,  and 
most  particularly  in  a  table  for  Prussia  and  Lithu- 
ania, wliich  I  shall  insert  in  a  following  chapter, 
where,  in  the  year  subsequent  to  the  loss  of  one 
third  of  the  population,  the  births  wgre  considera- 
bly increased,  and  in  an  aver^  of  five  -years  but 
very  little  diminished;  and  this  at  a  time  when, 
of  coarse,  the  country  could  have  made  but  a 
very  small  prog^ss  towards  recovering  its  former 
population. 

We  do  not  know  indeed  of  any  extraordinary 
mortality  which   has  occurred  in  England  since 
1700;  and  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  proportions  of  the  births  and  deaths  to  the  po- 
pulation duiing  the  last  century,  have  not  experi- 
enced such  gfeat  variations  as  in  many 
on  the  continent ;  at  the  same  time  it  i; 
that  the  sickly  seasons  which  are  knowT 
occurred  would,  in  prc^rtion  to  the  i 
their  fatality,  produce  similar  efiects ; 
change  which  has  been  observed  in  the 
<iflate  years  should  dispose  us  to  believe,  i 
lar  changes  might  formerly  have  taken 
specting  the  births,  and  should  instruct 
extremely   cautious  in  applying  the  pr 
.which  are  observed  to  be  true  at  prescn 
or  future  periods.  i  i  3 


CHAPTER  VUI. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  Scotland  and  Irelatid. 


AN  examination,  in  detail,  of  the  statistical 
account  of  Scotland  would  furrash  numerous  il- 
lustrations <A  the  principle  of  population ;  but  I 
have  already  extended  this  part  of  the  woA  so 
much  that  I  am  fearful  of  tiring  die  patience  of  my 
readers ;  and  sliall  therefore  confine  my  remarks  in 
die  present  instance  to  a  few  circumstances  which 
have  happened  to  strike  me. 

On  account  of  the  acknowledged  omissions  in 
s  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  in 
:  parishes  of  Scotland,  few  just  infc- 
x:  drawn  from  them.  Many  give  ex- 
results.  In  the  parish  of  Crossmichael* 
ight,  the  mortality  appears  to  be  only 
the  yearly  marriages  1  in  192.  These 
would  imply  the  most  tmheard  of  heal- 
the  most  extraordinary  operation  of 

cal  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  1 67. 
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tiie  preventive  check ;  but  tliere  casi  be  little  doabt 
that  they  are  principally  occasioned  by  omissions 
in  the  re^stry  trf"  burials,  and  the  celebration  of  a 
part  of  the  marriages  in  qther  parishes. 

In  general,  however,  it  appears  from  registers 
that  are  snpppaed  to  be  accurate,  that  In  the  coun- 
try parishes  the  mcstali^  is  small ;  and  that  the 
prc^jortions  of  I  in  45,  1  in  50,  and  1  in  S5,  are 
not  uncommon.     Acc(»^ng  to  a  table  of  the  pro- 
b^ulides  oi  life,  calculated  from  the  biUs  of  mor- 
tality in  the  parish  of  Kettle  by  Mr.  VVilkie,  the 
expectation  of  an  infant's  life  is  46.6,'  wliich  is 
very  hig^  and  the  prt^xMtion  which  dies  in  the 
first  year  is  only  ij.     Mr.  Wilkie  further  adds, 
that  from  3&  pari^  accounts,  publlslied  in  the 
first  volume,  the  expectatitxi  of  un  iiiOint's  life  ap- 
pears to  be  40.3.     But  in  a  table  wlucii  li 
produced  in  the  last  volume,  calculated  fo 
whole  of  Scotland  from  Dr.  Webster's  survt; 
expectation  at  birth  appears  to  be  onty  31  y; 
This,  however,  he  thinks,  must  be  too  low. 
exceeds  but  litde  the  calculations  for  the  tow 
Edinburgh. 


•  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  yof.  ii.  p.  405 
>  Id.  vol.  xxi-  p.  383. 
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The  Scotch  registers  appeared  to  be  in  general 
so  incomplete,  that  the  returns  of  99  parishes  only 
are  puUished  in  the  Population  Abstract ;  and,  if 
any  judgment  caA  be  formed  from  these,  th^ 
show  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  healAiness; 
and  a  very  small  proportion  of  births.  The  sum 
of  the  peculation  of  these  parishes  in  1801  was 
217,873;'  the  average  of  buriidsfor  5  years  end- 
ing in  1800,  was  about  3815;  and  of  births, 
4928  :*  from  wbich  it  would  appear  that  the  mor- 
tality in  these  parishes  was  only  1  in  56,  and  the 
proportion  of  births  1  in  44.  But  tiiese  propor- 
tions are  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  difEcalt  to  con- 
ceive that  they  approach  near  the  truth-  Combi- 
ning them  with  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Wilkie,  it 
will  not  appear  probable  that  the  proportion  of 
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With  respect  to  the  maniages,  it  will-be  still 
more  difficult  to  form  a  conjecture.  They  are  re- 
^tered  so  irregularly  that  no  returns  of  them  are 
given  in  the  Population  Abstract.  I  should  natu 
rally  have  thought  from  the  Statistical  Account, 
that  the  tendency  to  marriage  in  Scotland  vi^as 
upon  the  .whole  greater  than  in  England ;  but  if  it 
be  true  that  the  births  and  deaths  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, in  both  countries  the  proportion  of  marriages 
cannot  be  very  diflferent.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  suppo^ng  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
ventive  check  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  the  climates  to  be  equally  salubrious,  a 
greater  degree  of  want  and  poverty  would  take 
place  in  Scotland,  before  the  same  mortality  was 
produced  aS  in  England,  owing  to  tfie  sm 
portion  of  towns  ajid  manufectories  in  tl 
country  than  in  the  latter. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  statistical 
the  result  seems  cleariy  to  ^,  that  the 
of  the  lower  classes  of  people  m  Sctrtland 
considerably  improved  of  late  years, 
of  provisions  has  risen ;  but  almost  invai 
price  of  labor  has  risen  in  a  greater  pp 
and  it  is.  remarked  in  most  parishes,  t 
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liatcher''3  meat  is  cOnsDmed  among  the  common 
people  Uian  fonneriy;  that  ihey  are  both  better 
lotted  and  better  clothed;  and  that  their  habits 
mtb  respect  to  cleaidiness  are  decidedly  improved. 
A  part  of  dus  improvement  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  die  increase  of  the  [H^ventive  check. 
In  some  parishes  a  habit  of  later  marriages  is  no- 
ticed, and  in  many  pdaces^  where  it  is  not  nientioa- 
cd>  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  proporti(ms 
t£  bulhs  and  marriages,  and  other  ciraimstances. 
The  writer  of  the  account  of  the  parish  of  Elgin,' 
m  enumerating  the  general  causes  of  dep<^Iation 
in  Scotland,  speaks  of  the  discour^ement  to  mar- 
mg^  from  the  unicxi  of  farnis,  and  the  eonseqtiei^ 
citugnttion  .c^  the  iower  of  their  young  men  of 
trery  class  and  description,  very  few  of  whom 
ver  return.     Another  cause  that  he  mentions.  !s 
le  discocm^ment  to  cuarriage  fix>m  luxury  ;  at 
ast,  he  observes,  till  people  are  advanced  in  year^ 
kl  then  a  puny  race  of  children  are  produced. 
Hence,  how  many  nien  of  every  description  re- 
main single,  and*now  many  young  women  of 
every  nink  are  never  married,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning- of  this  century,  or  even  ^  late  as  1745^ 
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**  ivould  have  been  the  parents  of  a  numerous  artd 
"  healthy  progeny/' 

■s. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  pbpula- 
tion  has  been  rather  diminished  by  the  introduc- 
tioji  of  grazing,  or  an  improved  system  of  husband- 
ry which  requires  fewer  hands,  this  effect  has 
chiefly  taken  place ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that 
in  estimating  the  decrease  of  the  population,  since 
the  end  of  the  last,  or  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  by  the  proportion  of  births  at  the  different 
periods,  they  have  fallen  into  the  error  which  has 
been  particularly  noticed  with  regard  to  Switzer- 
land, and  have  in  consequence  made  the  difference 
greater  than  it  really  is.  * 

The  general  inference  on  this  subject,  which  I 
should  draw  from  the  different  accounts  is,  that  the 
marriages  are  rather  later  than  formerly.  There 
are  however  some  decided  exceptions.  In  those 
parishes  where  manufactures  have  been  introduc- 
ed, which  afford  employment  to  children  as  soon 
as  they  have  reached  their  6th  or  7th  year,  a  habit 


t*i 


j'vi 


£.* 


^  One  writer  takes  notice  of  this  circumstance,  and  ob- 
serves that  formerly  the  births  seem  to  have  borne  a  great- 
er proportion  to  the  whole  papulation  than  at  present. 
Probably,  he  says,  more  were  bom,  and  there  was  a  great- 
er mortality*     Parish  of  Montquitter,  voL  vi.  p,  121. 
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of  marrying  early  naturally  follows ;  and  while  the 
manufacture  continues  to  flourish  and  increa^e^ 
the  evil  arising  from  it  is  not  very  perceptible ; 
though  humanity  must  confess  with  a  sigh,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why.  it  b  not  so  perceptible  is» 
that  room  is  made  for  fresh  &milies,  by  the  unnatu- 
ral mortality  which  takes  place  among  the  children 
so  employed. 

There  are  other  parts  c^  Scodand,  howeven 
particularly  the  Western  Isles,  and  some  parts  of 
the  Highlands,  where  population  has  considerably 
increased  from  the  subdivision  of  possessions,  and 
nvhere,  perhaps,  the  marriages  may  be  earlier  than 
they  were  formerly,  though  not  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction  of  manufactures.  Here  the  poverty 
which  follows  is  but  too  conspicuous.  In  the  ac- 
count of  Delting  in  Shetland,  *  it  is  remarked  that 
the  people  marry  very  young,  and  are  encouraged 
to  this  by  their  landlords,  who  wish  to  have  as 
many  men  on  their  grounds  as  possible  to  prose- 
cute the  ling  fishery ;  but  that  they  generally  in- 
volve themselves  in  debt  and  large  families-  The 
writer  further  observes,  that  formerly  there  were 
some  old  regulations  called  country  acts,  by  one 


k'  ' 
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erf*  which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  pair  should  many 
unless  possessed  of  40  /•  Scots  of  free  gear.  This 
regulation  is  not  now  enforced.  It  is  said  that 
these  regulations  were  approved  and  confirmed  by 
the  parliametit  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  or  James  VI. 

In  the  account  of  JBressay  Biirra  and  QuarfF  in 
Shetland,  *  it  is  observed  that  the  farms  are  very 
small,  and  few  have  a  plough.  The  object  of  the 
proprietors  is  to  have  as  many  fishermen  on  their 
lands  as  possible — a  great  obstacle  to  improve- 
ments  in  agriculture.  They  fish  for  their  masters, 
who  either  give  them  a  fee  totally  inadequate,  or 
take  their  fish  at  a  low  rate.  The  Avriter  remarks 
that,  "  in  most  countries  the  increase  of  population 

is  reckoned  an  advantage,  and  justly.     It  is, 

however,  the  reverse  in  the  present  state  of  Shet- 
**  land.     The  farms  are  split.     The  young  men 

are  encouraged  to  marry  without  having  any 

stock.  The  consequence  is  poverty  and  dis- 
*'  tress.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  at  present  in 
^*  these  islands  double  the  number  of  people  that 

they  can  properly  maintain.*' 

The  writer  of  the  account  of  Auchterderran,*  hi 
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the  county  of  Fife,  says,  that  the  meagre  food  of 
the  laboring  man  is  unequal  to  oppose  the  effects 
of  incessant  hard  labor  upon  his  constitution,  and 
by  this  means  his  frame  is  worn  down  before  the 
time  of  nature's  appointment,  and  adds,  '^  That 
people  continue  voluntarily  to  enter  upon  such 
a  hard  situation  by  marrying  shows  how  fer  ti>e 
union  of  the  sexes,  and  the  love  of  independence, 
are  principles  of  human  nature."  In  this  obser- 
ration,  perhaps  the  love  of  independence  had  bet- 
ter have  been  changed  for  the  love  of  progeny. 

The  island  of  Jura  *  appears  to  be  absolutely 
overflowing  with  inhabitants  in  spite  of  constant 
and  numerous  emigrations.  There  are  sometimes 
50  or  60  on  a  farm-  The  writer  observes,  that 
such  a  swarm  of  inhabitants,  where  manufactures, 
and  many  other  branches  of  industry  are  unknown, 
are  a  very  great  load  upon  the  proprietors,  and 
useless  to  the  state. 

Another  writer*  is  astonished  at  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population,  in  spite  of  a  considerable 
emigration  to  America  in  1770,  and  a  large  drain 
of  young  men  during  the  late  war.     He  thinks  it 


»  Vol.  xii.p.  517. 

'  Parish  of  Lochalsh,  county  of  Ross,  vol.  xi.  p.  422. 
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difficult  to  assign  adequate  causes  iw  it,  and  ob- 
serves, that  if  the  population  continue  to  increase 
in  this  manner,  unless  some  employment  be  found 
for  tfie  people,  the  country  vrA\  soon  be  unable  to  , 
support  them.  And  in  the  account  of  the  parish 
of  CaUander*  the  writer  saj-s,  that  the  villages  of 
this  j^ace,  and  other  villages  in  similar  situations, 
are  filled  with  naked  and  sburing  crowds  of  peo- 
ple, who  are  pouring  down  for  shelter  or  for  bread ; 
and  then  observes  that  whenever  the  population  of 
a  town  or  village  exceeds  the  industry  of  its  in- 
habitants, from  that  moment  the  place  must  de- 
cline. 

A  very  extraordinary  instance  of  a  tendency  to 
rapid  increase  occurs  in  the  register  of  the  parish 
cS  Duthil,*  in  the  county  of  Elgin  ;  and  as  errors 
of  excess  are  not  so  probable  as  errors  of  omis- 
aon,  it  seems  to  be  worthy  of  attention.  The  pro- 
portion of  annual  births  to  the  whole  population 
is  as  1  to  12  -,  of  marriages  as  1  to  55 ;  and  or 
deaths  the  same,  llie  births  are  to  deaths  as  70 
to  15,  or-ljto  1.  We  may  suppose  some  inacai 
racy  respecting  the  number  of  deaths  which  seems 


i.  p.  574. 
:.  p.  303. 
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to  err  (XI  the  side  of  defect ;  but  the  very  extraor^ 
dinary  proportion  of  the  annual  births,  amounting 
to  It  of  the  whole  population,  does  not  seem  to  be 
easily  liable  to  error ;  and  the  other  circumstances 
respecting  the  parish  tend  to  confirm  the  statement. 
Out  of  a  population  of  830,  there  were  only  three 
bachelors,  and  each  marriage  yielded  7  children. 
Yet  with  all  this  the  population  is  supposed  to 
have  decreased  considerably  since  1745:  and  it 
appears,  that  this  excessive  tendency  to  increase 
had  been  occasioned  by  an  excessive  tendency 
to  emigrate.  The  writer  mentions  ver}'^  great 
emigrations  ;  and  observes  that  whole  tribes  whp 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life  in  a  reasonable  degree 
had  of  late  years  emigrated  from  different  parts  of 
Scodand,  from  mere  humor,  and  a  fentastical  idea 
of  becoming  their  own  .masters  and  freeholders. 

Such  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  births  caus- 
ed evidently  by  habits  of  emigration  shows  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  depopulating  a  country  mere- 
ly by  taking  away  its  people.  Take  but  away  its 
industry,  and  the  sources  of  its  subsistence,  and  it 
is  done  at  once. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  this  parish  the  average 
'number  of  children  to  a  marriage  is  said  to  be  7, 
though,  from  the  proportion  of  annual  births  to  an- 
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|iual  marriages  it  would  appear  to  be  only  4f .   This 
difference  occurs  in  many  other  parishes,  from 
which  we  may  conclude,  that  the  writers  of  these 
counts    very  judiciously  adopted  some  otiier 
mode  of  calculation  than  the  mere  uncorrected 
proportion  of  annual  births  to  marri^es ;  and  pro- 
bably founded  the  results  they  ^ve,  either  on  per- 
sonal inquiries,  or  researches  into  their  registers, 
to  find  the  number  of  children  which  had  been 
bom  to  each  mother  in  the  course  of  her  marriage. 
The  women  of  Scotland  appear  to  be  prolific. 
The  average  of  6  children  to  a  marriage  is  fit- 
quent ;  and  of  7,  and  even  7|,  not  very  uncommon. 
One  instance  is  very  curious,  as  it  appears  as  if 
this  number  was  actually  living  to  each  marriage, 
which  would  of  course  imply,  that  die  greater : 
ber  had  been  and  would  be  born.     In  the  j: 
ofNigg,'  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  die  ac( 
says  that  there  are  57  land  families,  and  405 
dren ;  which  g^ves  nearly  7-i  each  ;  42  fisher 
lies,  and  314  children;  neatly  7|  each.     C 
,  land  families  which  have  had  no  children 
were  7 ;  of  the  fishers,  none.     If  this  statemc 

■  Vol-vii.  p.  194. 
*)/.  i.     -  k  k     . 
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jusl  I  should  conceive  that  each  niarri^ge  must 
have  yielded,  or  would  yield,  in  the  course  of  its 
duration,  as  many  as  9  or  10  births. 

When,  from  any  actual  survey,  it  appears  that 
there  are  about  3  living  children  to  each  jnarriage, 
or  5  persons,  or  only  4|  to  a  house,  which  are  very 
common  proportions,  we  must  hot  infer  that  the 
average  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  is  not 
much  above  3.  We  must  recollect  that  all  the 
marriages  or  establishments  of  the  present  year 
are  of  course  without  children ;  all  of  the  year  be 
fore  have  only  one,  all  of  the  year  before  that  can  . 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  as  many  as  two,  and 
all  of  the  fourth  year  preceding  will  certainly,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  have  less  than  three. 
One  out  of  five  children  is  a  very  unusually  small 
proportion  to  lose  in  the  course  of  ten  years ;  and 
after  ten  years,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  eldest 
begin  to  leave  their  parents ;  so  that  if  each  mar- 
riage be  supposed  accurately  to  yield  5  births  in 
the  course  of  its  duration,  the  &milies  which  had 
increased  to  their  full  complement  would  only  have 
4  children,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
which  were  in  the  stages  of  increase  would  have 
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less  than  three;*  and  cimsequently  taking  into 
con^emtion  the  number  of  families  where  one  of 
the  parents  may  be  supposed  to  be  dead,  I  much 
.doubt  whether  in  this  case  a  suifvey  would  give4J 
to  a  ^rnily.  In  the  parish  of  Duthi!>*  already  no- 
ticed, the  number  f£  children  to  a  marriage  is 
menti<Hied  as  7,  and  the  iiumber  of  persons  to  a 
house  as  only  5, 

The  poor  of  Scotland  are  in  general  supported 
by  voluntary  ctmtributions,  (fistributed  under  the 
inspection  rf  the  minister  oS  the  pariah ;  and  it 
appears,  upcm  the  whole,  that  they  Iiave  been  c(hi- 
ducted  with  considerate  judgment.  Having  no 
claim  erf"  right  to  relief,'  and  the  supplies,  irom 
the  mode  of  their  coHectiwi,  bdng  oecessar"" 
certain,  and  never  abundant,  the  poor  hav 
sidercd  tfiem  merely  as  a  last  resource  in  c 


)  It  bas  t>ecn  calculated  that,  on  an  average, 
fercnce  of  age  in  the  children  of  the  same  familr 
two  yeaPa. 

»  Vot.  iv.  p,  308. 

»  Mr.  Hose  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  late  pamphk 
subject  rf  the  poor,  has  cMitrovertetl  this  obae 
but  whatever  may  ^  ,the  law  on  tie  subject,  the 
is  certainly  as  here  represented ;  and  it  is  the 
dooe  that  cMicems  the  present  question. 
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extreme  distress,  and  not  as  a  fund  on  which  diejr 
might  safely  rely,  and  an  adequate  portion  of. 
which  belonged  to  them  by  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
tiy  in  all  dilEculties. 

The  consequence  of  thb  is,  that  the  common 
people  make  very  considerable  exertions  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  applying  for  such  a  scanty  and 
preciu-ious  relitf.  It  is  observed,  in  many  of  the 
accpunts,  that  they  seldom  fdil  of  making  a  provi- 
won  for  sickness  and  for  ^;e ;  and  in  general,  the 
grown  up  children  and  relations  of  persons  who 
are  in  danger  of  falling  upon  the  parish,  step  for- 
ward, if  they  be  in  any  way  able  to  prevent  such  a 
degradation,  which  is  universally  considered  as  a 
-"-——:e  to  the  family. 

:  writers  of  the  accounts  of  the  different  pa- 
frequendy  reprobate  in  very  strong  terms 
stem  of  English  assessments  for  the  poor, 
re  a  decided  preference  to  the  Scotch  mode 
ef.  In  the  account  of  Paisley,  *  though  a 
icturing  town,  and  with  a  numerous  poor, 
Jhor  still  reprobates  the  English  system,  and 
an  observation  on  this  subject,  in  which 
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perh^s  he  goes  too  far.  He  says,"  that  though 
there  are  in  no  country  such  large  contributions 
for^  the  poor  as  in  England,  yet  there  is  ho  where 
so  great  a  number  of  them ;  and  their  conditimi, 
in  comparison  of  the  poor  of  other  countries,  is 
truly  most  miserable. 

In  the  account  of  Caerlaverock,*  in  answer  to 
the  question,  How  ought  the  poor  to  be  supplied  ?, 
It  is  most  judiciously  remarked,  "  that  distress 
"  and  poverty  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  funds 
"  created  to  relieve  them ;  that  the  measures  of 
"  charity  ought  to  remain  invisible,  till  the  mo- 
"  ment  when  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
■  "  distributed ;   that  in  the  country  parishes  of 
"■  Scotland  in  genenJ,  small  occasional  voluntary 
"collections  are  sufficient;  that  the  le 
■"  has  no  occasion  to  interfere  to  augn 
"  stream   which  is  already  ■  copious  eno 
*'  fine,  that  the  establishment  of  a  poor's  ra 
"  not  only  be  unnecessary  but  hurtful,  as 
"  tend  to  oppress  the  landholder,  without 
"  relief  on  the  poor." 

These,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to  be 
vailing  opinions  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland. 

■  Vol.  vi.  p.  21. 
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■re,  however,  some  exceptions ;  and  the  system 
of  assessments  is  sometimes  approved,  and  the 
establishmcat  of  it  proposed.     But  this  is  not  \a 
be  wondered  at.    In  many  of  these  parishes  the 
experiment  had  never  been  made;  and  i^Tthout 
being  tiioroughly  aware  of  the  prindple  of  popu- 
lation from  theory,  or  having  fully  seen  the  evik 
of  pow  laws  in  piactioe,  nottung  seems,  on  a  first 
view  of  die  subject,  more  natural  than  the  prt^jo- 
^  of  an  assessment,  to  which  the  nncfaaritable,  as 
well  as  the  charitable,  should  be  made  to  contri- 
bate,  according  to  their  abilities,  and  which  mi^t 
be  increased  ox.  dhniiushed,  according  to  the  wants 
of  the  moment. 
The  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  in  Scotknd 
7,  as  is  usual,  on  the  poor.    The  scurvy 
le  places  extremely  trouMesorae  and  in- 
and  in  others  it  arises  to  a  contagioos 
the  effects  of  which  are  always  dreadfiil, 
infrequently  mortal.    One  writer  calls  it 
^  and  bane  of  huncui  nature,*     It  is 
attributed  to  cdd  and  wet  stttiation^ 
.nd  unwhdesome  fix)d,  impure  »-  irtHit 

es  of  Foibea  «dA  Keam,  coaaCy^  of  AberdecB,. 
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damp  and  crowded  hoi^es,  indolent  habits,  and 
die  want  of  attention  to  cleimliness.    ■ 

To  the  same  causes,  in  great  measure,  arc  at- 
tributed the  rheumatisms  which  are  general,  and 
the .  consumptions  wliich  are  fVequ^nt,  among  the 
commwi  people. .  Whenever,  in  any  place,  from 
particular  circumstances,  the  condition  of  the  poor  ' 
has  been  rendered  wwse,  these  disorders,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  have  been  observed  to  prevail  witji 
greater  force. 

Low  nervous  fevers,  and  others  of  a  more  vio- 
lent  and  fatal  nature,  are  frequendy  epidemic,  and 
sometimes  take  off  considerable  numbers;  but 
tbe  most  fatal  epidemic,  since  the  extinction  of 
the  plague,  which  formerly  visited  Scotland,  is 
the  small-pox,  the  returns  of'  which  ar 
places,  at  regular  intervals ;  in  others 
but  seldom  at  a  greater  distance  than  7 
Its  ravages  are  dreadful,  fliough  in  sor 
not  so  fatfd  as  they  were  some  time 
prejudice  ag^st  inoculation  are  still 
as  the  mode  of  treatment  must  almost 
be  bad  in  small  and  crowded  houses,  ai 
tom  of  visiting  each  other  during  th 
still  subsists  in  many  places,  It  maj'  b 
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that  the  mortal!^  must  be  considerable,  and  the 
children  of  the  poor  the  principal  sufferers.  In 
some  parishes  of  the  Western  Isles  and  the  High- 
lands, the  number  of  persons  to  a  house  has  in- 
creased from  4§  and  5,  to  d|  and  7.  It  is  evident 
that  if  such  a  considerable  increase,  without  the 
proper  accommodations  for  it,  do  not  absolutel}' 
generate  the  disease,  it  must  give  to  its  devasta- 
titms  tenfold  force  when  it  arrives. 

Scotland  has  at  all  times  been  subject  to  years 
of  scarcity,  and  occasionally  even  to  dreadful  fe- 
mines.  The  years  1635,  1680,  1688,  the  con- 
cluding years  of  the  last  century,  the  years  1740, 
1756,  1766,  1778,  1782,  and  1783,  are  all  men- 
tioned, in  different  places,  ■  as  years  of  very  great 
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neighborhood,  13  were  extinguished ;  and  on  an- 
otfier,  out  of  169  mdividuals,  only  3  ramilies,  the 
proptietors  included,  survived.    Extensive  &mis, 
now  Containing  a  hundred  souls,  being  entirely 
desolated,  were  converted  into  a  sheep  walk.   The 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  in  general  were  dimi- 
nished by  death  to  one  half,  or,  as  some  affirm,  to 
one  fourth  of  the  preceding  number.    Until  1709 
many  farms  were  waste.    In  1740,  another  season 
of  scarcity  occurred,  and  the  utmost  misery  was 
felt  by  the  poor,  though  it  fell  short  of  death. 
Many  offered  in  Vain  to  set^e  for  their  bread. 
Stout  men  accepted  thankfully  twopence  a  day  in 
full  for  their  work.    Great  distress  was  also  suf- 
fered in  1782  and  1783,  but  none  died.     "  If  at 
"  this  critical  period,"  the  author  says 
"  American  war  had  not  ceased ;  if  the 
"  magazines,  particularly  of  pease,  provii 
'*  the  navy,  had  not  been  brought  to  sali 
"  £i  scene  of  desolation  and  horror  won 
'*  been  exhibited  in  this  country  !" 

Many  similar  descriptions  occur  in  c 
parts  of  the  Statistical  Account ;  but  th< 
be  sufficient  to  shew  the  nature  and  inte: 
the  (^stress  which  has  been  occasionally  fi 
want. 
vol  i.  1  1 
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The  year  1783  depopulated  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  reason  why 
in  these  places  the  number  of  people  was  found 
to  have  diminished  since  Dr.  Webster's  survey. 
Most  of  die  small  fanners  in  general,  a^  might 
be  expected,  were  absolutely  ruined  by  the  scar- 
city  i  and  those  of  this  description,  in  the  High- 
lands, were  obliged  to  emigrate  to  the  Lowlands 
as  common  laborers,'  in  search  of  a  precarious 
support.  In  some  parishes,  at  the  time  of  the 
last  survey,  the  effect  of  the  ruin  of  the  farmers 
during  this  bad  year  was  still  visible  in  their  de- 
pressed condition,  and  the  increased  poverty  and 
misery  trf  the  common  people,  which  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  it. 

In  the  account  of  the  parish  of  Grange,'  in  the 
wnty  of  Banff,  it  is  observed,  that  the  year  1783 
tf  a  stop  to  all  improvements  by  green  crops, 
id  made  the  farmers  think  of  nothing  but  raising 
■ain.  Tenants  were  most  of  them  i:uined.  Bc- 
re  this  period,  consumptions  were  not  near  so 
:quent  as  they  have  been  since.    This  may  be. 

1  Parish  of  Kincardine,  countj'  of  Ross,  vol.  iii.  p.  505. 
»  Vol.  ix,  p.  550. 
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justly  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  scarcity  and 
bad  victual  in  the  year  1783,  to  the  long  inclement 
harvests  in  1782  and  1787,  in  both  which  seasons 
the  laborers  were  exposed  to  much  cold  and  wet 
during  the  three  months  that  the  harvests  continu- 
ed ;  but  principally  to  the  change  that  has  of  late 
taken  place  in  the  manner  of  living  among  the 
lower  ranks.  Formerly  every  householder  could 
command  a  draught  of  small  beer,  and  killed  a 
sheep  now  and  then,  out  of  his  own  little  flock  ; 
but  now  the  case  is  different.  The  frequent  want 
oi  the  necessaries  of  life  among  the  poor,  their 
damp  and  stinking  houses,  and  dejection  of  mind 
among  the  middling  classes,  appear  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  prevailing  distempers,  a^^ 

tality  of  this  parish.  Young  people  are 
by  consumptions,  and  the  more  advanced  t 
sies  and  nervous  fevers. 

The  state  of  this  parish,  which,  thoug 
are  others  like  it,  may  be  considered  as  an 
tion  to  the  average  state  of  Scotland,  was, 
doubt,  occasioned  by  the  ruin  of  the  tenar 
the  effect  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  no 
evil  can  easily  happen  to  a  country,  than  1 
of  agricultural  stock  and  capital. 
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We  may  observe,  th^  the  diseases  of  tUs  parish 
are  said  to  have  increased,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  and  bad  victual  c^  1783.  The  s^me  cir> 
cunistance  is  noticed  id  many  other  paiishes,  and 
it  is  remarked,  that  though  few  people  died  of 
absolute  fitmine,  yet  that  mortal  diseases  ^mod 
universally  followed. 

It  is  remarked  also,  io  some  parishes,  that  the 
number  of  births  and  marriages  are  affected  by 
years  of  scarcity  and  plenty. 

Of  the  parish  of  Dingwall, '    in  the  couni^  vS 
Ro9s,  it  is  observed,  that  after  the  sc»€ity  of  1783, 
the  births  were  16  below  the  aver^,  and  14  be- 
low the  lowest  number  of  late  years.     The  year 
Bs  a  year  of  plenty,  and  the  li^wing  year 
ths  increased  io  9  sip^ilar  prop<»ti(Mi,  and 
7  above  the  average,  and  11  above  the 
of  other  years. 

le  account  of  Dunrossness,*  in  Orkn^, 
ter  says  that  the  annual  number  1^  mar- 
depends  much  on  the  seasons.  In  good 
hey  may  amount  to  thirty  cv  upwards; 


'  Volume  iii.  p,  I.. 
'  Volume  vii.  p.  391. 
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but  when  crops  fiul,  will  hardly  come  up  to  the 
half  of  that  number. 

The  whde  iiicrease  of  Scotland,  since  the 
time  of  Tk.  Webster's  survey  in  1755,  is  about 
260,000,"  for  which  a  proportionate  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  improved  state  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  in  the  increased  cul^vatioh 
of  potatoes,  which  in  some  places  form  two-thirds 
<£  the  diet  of  thp  common  people.  It  has  been""' 
calculated  that  the  half  of  the  surplus  of  births  in 
Scodand  is  drawn  off  in  emigrations  ;  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  this  drain  tends  greatly  to  re- 
lieve the  country,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of 
those  which  remain.     Scotland  is  certamly  still . 
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Of  the  checks  to  populat 


smalt  piece  of  ground  which,  under  this  kind  of 
cultivation,  will  in  average  years  produce  the  food 
for  a  femily,  joined  to  the  ignorance  and  barbar> 
ism  of  the  people,  which  have  prompted  them  to 
follow  their  inclinations  with  no  other  prospect 
than  an  immediate  bare  subsistence,  have  encou- 
raged marriage  to  such  a  degree  that  the  popula- 
tion is  pushed  much  beyond  the  industry  and 
present  resources  of  the  country ;  and  the  conse- 
quence naturally  is  that  the  lower  classes  of  people 
are  in  the  most  depressed  and  miserable  state. 
The  checks  to  the  population  are  of  course  chiefly 
of  the  positive  kind,  and  arise  from  the  diseases 
fYf-r'aslnncd  by    squalid  poverty,    by  damp  and 
cabins,  by  bad  and  insufficient  clothing, 
th  of  their  persons,  and  occasional  want 
positive  checks  have,  of  late  years,  been 
!  vice  and  misery  of  intestme  commotion, 
ar,  and  of  martial  law. 
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ABRAM  tnd  Lot,  their  lepantion,  an  illnitratioT^of  the  cause  which 
overinread  the  whole  earth  witli  people,  i.  111. 

AsTili'siAi  slate  of,  with  respect  to  the  cheek*  to  population,  i,  18?. 
188. 

Africa,  of  the  checks  to  population  in  diSerent  parts  of,  i.lT3.  Great 
disposition  of  the  country  to  [;opulaiiim  in  general,  i-  173.  This 
couniertialanceit  by  the  habits  ni  ihe  Negro  nations.  See  the  article 
y^ro.     State  of  Abyssinia,  i.  187,188.    Of  Egypt,  i.  193. 

Acowi,  an  Abyssinian  nation,  dreadful   misery  and  penury  in,  i.  186. 

AoaicDLTDBE,  very  great  encouragements  given  lo  it  in  China,  i.  348 
—350.  Powerful  effect  of  these,  i.  2S1 ,  253.  Is  the  sole  species  of  in- 
dustry by  which  multitudes  canexist,  i.  375,  376.     In  France,  rather 
increased  than  diminished  during  the  revolution,  i.  434.     Statements 
respecting  the  presentconditionuFit  in  that  country,  i.448.     Process- 
es for  abridging  agriruitural  labor,  tend  rather  to  diminish  tlian    in- 
crease the  whole  produce,  ii.  303.     Of  the  definilion  of  wealth  i  and 
of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  systems,  ii.  206.    Consequences  of 
defining  wealth  a.^  the  gross  i>roduce  of  the  land,  ii,  306.     As  the  an- 
nual pr».luce  of  tlie  land  and  labor  (Dr.  Smith's  dednilion,)  ii.  206. 
As  the  clear  surplus  pr-iduce  of  the  land,  ii 
duee  of  ihe  cultivator,  the  great  fund  whic 
are  not  employed  upon  the  land,  ii.  207.     ] 
monied  revenue  arising  from  manufactures  ( 
Manu&c'ures,  according  to  the  Economist 
venue  is  spent,  and  not  part  of  the  revenue  i 
and  manufactures  rather  the  consequenci 
wealth  of  E.igland,  ii.  212,     Their  eiFect  in 
neniof  the  land, orotherwise,ii,  313.  £&e< 
mercial  capital  in  this  plunt,  ii.  215.  Our  c 
much  for  our  agriculture,  as  our  agriculture  h 
ii.  218.  Diderent  effects  of  Ihe  agricultural  a 
220.     State  of  England  with  respect  tn  agi 
themiddleafthelastcentury,ii,230.   Now 
fof  the  predominance  of  the  commercial  a 
labor  considered,  on  this  subject,  ii.  223, 
high  price  of  com  and  of  rude  produce,  as  i 
'      among  different  nations,  or  by  ^ai  of  monii 
To  endeavor  to  lower  the  price  of  labor  by 
tion  of  foreign  com,  would  aggravate  the 
state  of  a  nation  deperiding  for  a  consider 
com  upon  its  poorer  neighbors,  ii,  326.     O] 
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whicli  a{p^iilturat  wealth  predominates,  il.  Z2T.  No  branch  of  trade 
more  pnAtable  than  the  sale  of  rude  produce,  u.  236.  Di^erent 
circumitancei  of  two  counlriea ;  ooe  exportinf;  manufactures  and  im- 
porting com,  and  ihe  other  pursuing  acontrar}'  course,  ii.  338.  Foui 
very  strong  rea»on»  why  the  eiportalion  of  corn  is  to  be  prefened  to 
any  other  kind  of  export,  ii.  330.  If  a  bounty  would  turn  a  nation 
from  the  habit  of  importing  com  to  that  of  exporting  it,  such  a  mea- 
sure U  justifiable,  (See  further  Iheanick  Sountia),  iL  233.  See  also 
ibe  article  IVenty. 

America,  period  in  which  population  has  doubled  itsdf  in  the  northern 
States  of,  i.  6.  In  the  back  settlements,  i  6.  Very  rapid  increase  of 
the  English  cirioniei,  ii.  53,  54.  Actual  population  of  the  United 
Stalri,  ii.  56,  Hardshim  experienced  in  the  lirst  lettlemenl  of  some 
of  the  English  colonies,  li.  134—136.      See  also  the  article  7™rf.a™. 

AnciEHT  or  modem  nations,  question  of  the  superior  populousness  of, 
i.  300—305. 

AxDERSDR,  Mr.  -,  his  erroneous  proposition,  that  every  increase  of  po- 
pulation tends  to  increase  relative  plenty,  and  vice  vtrti,  ii.  280,  note. 

Arabia  FtLii,  practice  and  eflect  of  polygamy  in,  i.  183. 

Arabs.     See  the  article  Bedinmxni. 

Abooub,  want  of,  in  the  men,  generated  by  the  hardships  anddattgtn 
of&avagelife,i.W. 

Abistoti-b  saw  clearly  the  strong  tendency  of  population  to  incrtast 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  methods  proposed  by  him  as  re- 
toutces  for  its  redundance,  i.  283,  38G.  By  limiting  the  age  of  mar- 
riage, the  number  of  children  bom,  and  the  period  of  procreating,  i. 
283.  His  farther  observations  on  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  num- 
ber of  children,  i.  384, 385.  Points  out  an  error  in  the  measureE  taken 
to  increase  the  population  of  Sparta,  i.  286. 

Asia,  checks  to  population  among  the  modem  pastoral  tribes  of,  (See 
the  article  Tartan),  i.  144.     Enumeration  of  checks,  i.  171. 

* Troportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  its  population,  i.382. 

B. 

increased  circulation  demanded  during  the  late  scarcity, 
cipally  by  the  pajier  of  the  Country  batiks,  ii.  160,  161. 
a  consequence  than  a  cause  of  the  high  price  of  provi- 
It  is  much  better  that  the  Issue  should  h&ve  cttmc 
uiitry  banks  than  the  bank  of  England,  ii.  163.  Some 
ight  be  derived  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  Jmor, 
juntr)  banks,  with  a  jiarticutaj  regulation,  il.  47'4. 
ardships  experienced  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  Eng- 
lere,  il.  136. 

ttreme,  of  the  iniiabitanis  of  Tierrji  del  Fuego  and  of 
•t  Land,  i.  29,  30. 

state  of.  with  respect  tothe  checks  Co  population  ambne 
154-160. 

titude  of,  in  Tibet,  1.  343,  344.     The  relief  given  lo 
;ars  often  does  not  come  under  the  appell&tloil  ofchadty, 

IS ;  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor  bf  the 
rid  universal  establishment  of,  considered,  ii.436 — 440. 
rtion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  its  population,  I.  3SJ. 
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Bebme,  proofs  of  the  powerful  operation  of  the  preventive  check  to  po- 

pulition  iD  the  town  and  canton  of,  i.  416,  41?. 
BinTB6r  propt.rlion  at;  to  deaths,  in  Ncnvay,  i.  325.  In  ifTerew 
puts  of  Russia,  i.  362  In  England  and  Wales,  i.  474.  In  France, 
iL  67.  In  a  Horth  American  stale,  ii.  G8.  Proportion  of,  to  inat- 
liages,  in  England  and  Wales,  i.  477.  To  the  whole  population  in 
Rtissia,  i.  338,  il.  29.  In  France,  before  and  during  the  revolution,  i. 
437.  440,  note.  In  England  and  Wal«s,  i.  470.  In  different  placet 
of  the  middle  parts  of  Europe,  i.  389—394.  Births  in  the  Greek 
church  in  Rutaia,  for  the  year  1799,  i.  374.  A  greater  morGdity  natu- 
rally produces  a  greater  proportion  of  births,  i.  403.  See  also  the  at- 
tides  FruitJuiTiets,  aiid  Etgitteri. 

BoDHTlESon  the  exportation  of  com  consWered,  ii.  237.  In  discussing 
this  subject,  the  private  int^est  of  the  farmers  and  prc^rietors  should 
never  enter  the  question,'  ii.  23i>     Benelicial  effects  of  the  regulations 
adopted  in  the  corn-laws  of  1688  aiul  17CKJ,  ii.  236,     Great  fluctua- 
tions and  average  of  price  before  that  time,  ii.  337.     Examination  of 
the  BT^iiments  of>Dr.  Smith  in  support  of  hla  assertion  that  the  Ml ' 
of  price  happened  in  spite  of  the  bounty,  and  could  not  have  happened 
In  consequence  of  it,  ii.  238.     First,  that  the  bounty  necessarily  tends 
to  raise  the  money  price  of  com,  ii.  239.     Second;  that  the  extenuon 
'  of  the  foreign  market  so  procured,  is  at  the  expense  of  the  home 
market,  ii.  240.  241.    Third,  that  the  two  taxes  paid  by  the  people, 
on  accoi^t  of  the  bounty,  must  dther  return  upon  the  farmer  by 
raising  the  price  of  labor,  or  diminish  the  whole  market  of  com  by 
restraining  the  population  of  the  country,  ii.  3*1,  242.    Fourth,  that 
as  the  money  price  of  com  regulates,  that  of  all  other  home-made 
commodities,  the  advantage  to  the  proprietor  from  the  increased  price 
is  not  real,  ii,  245.  Fifth,  that  the  nature  of  things  has  stamped  upon 
com  a  real  v^ue,  which  no  bounty  upon  exportation,  no  monopoly  of 
the  home  mafket,  can  raise,  nor  any  competition  can  lower,  ii.  247. 
Mode  in  which  3.  bounty  npoii  exportation  opi 
tlie  farmer  to  grow  more  com,  ii.  250.     By 
with  the  foreign  grower,  ii.  254.  By  giving  a 
lo  the  investment  of  capital  in  agnculture,  ii. 
iiiately  to  lower  the  average  price,  and  to  p; 
and  below  it,  ii.  356.    Operation  of  the  bount; 
ii  259.  The  com  laws,  l>yo[)ening  a  larger  an 
our  com,  must  give  a  powerful  stimulus  to  < 
Specific  evil  to  be  apjwehended  from  an  unlira 
tation  and  e.'q)otlation,  Ii.  263.'    Speculation  i 
cious  consequences  of  an  importing  system,  ii. 
laws,  adapted  to  circumstances,  the  only  meai 
dependence,  and  building  our  national  greatm 
tion  of  agriculture,  ii.  3^     Genera]  system  oi 
ii.  Sro;  note.    Th»  most  enlightened  system  a 
keep  pace  with  an  unchecked  population,  ii.  3! 

Brahmehs,  practice  of  marriage  among,  i.  338. 

Bba'NDbn  BURGH,  proportion  of  yearly  deaths 
lation,  in  the  small  towns  and  village  of.  i,  390 
pniportions  of  births  to'deaths  and  to  marriag 
ii,  43.  Churmark  of ;  proportion  of  its  annii 
palatien.  i.  383,  334.  Its  general  mortality, 
the  proportion  of  births  lo  deaths  ■aiA  to  mar 
rioda,  ii,  41,  42.     Neumark  of  i  general  morta 

vol.  I.  mm 
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Beazil,  Portuguese  cdony  of;  quick  progress  which  it  made  in  pope* 
lation,  notwithstanding  its  ill  management,  ii.  52. 

BftiTitH  ISLES  ravaged  for  two  centiuries  by  the  ancient  northern  in- 
vaders, i.  127. 

Bkothehs,  according  to  the  Hindoo  custcms,  cannot  marry  without 
disgrace  before  the  eldest,  i.  232.  In  Tibet  adl  the  brothers  of  a  fa- 
mily associate  with  one  female,  i.  242. 

c. 

CAMPIKE,  in  Brabant,  brought  into  cultivation  from  the  state  of  a 
barren  and  arid  sand,  iV  292. 

Canada,  occasional  famine  among  the  nations  of,  i.  69. 

Cannibalism,  among  the  American  Indians  and  others*  i.  61,  82, 86. 
had  its  origin  probably  in  extreme  want,  i.  60, 

Casatshi  A  tribe  of  Tartars  i  state  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  po- 
pulation among  them,  i.  150. 

Celibacy  powerfully  inculcated  in  Tibet,  i.  241. 

Charity,  mdiscriminate,  wherever  it  exis^,  will  never  want  objects 
on  which  to  exercise  its  bounty,  i.  244     Of  the  direction  of  our 
Charity ,  li.  420     Benevolence,  like  other  impulses,  must  be  freqaently 
brought  to  the  test  of  utility,  ii.  420   Its  pernicious  effects  if  exercised 
indiRriminat^ly,  ii.  421.    Such  a  conduct  also  immoral,  ii.  422    The 
effect  of  chari'^y  u])on  the  giver,  is  to  purify  and  exalt  the  mind,  iL  425t 
contrary  effect — of  the  sums  distributed  by  the  parochial  laws,  ii.  425. 
Of  the  iubscription  given  in  some  cases  to  the  great  public  institutions, 
ii.  425      Of  the  relief  of  conimon  beggars,  ii  426     Opposite  descrip* 
tion  of  real  charity,  voluntary  and  active,  in  the  relief  of  proper  ob- 
jects, ii  427.  *  Produces  daily  advances  in  virtue,  in  those  who  prac- 
tise it,  ii  428.     The  power  of  giving  or  withholding  relief,  vested  im 
parish  officers  and  justices,  very  different  in  its  nature  and  effect  fron 
voluntary  charity,  ii.  429.  Beneficial  conse^nces  to  the  general  state 
of  the  poor,  of  leaving  charity  to  be  vohintary,  ii  430.     Poverty  and 
misery  always  increase  in  prt^xnrtion  to  the  quantity  of  indiscriminate 
charity,  ii.  431.     The  poor  must  be  left  to  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  conduct  with  respect  to  industry  and  marriage,  ii.  431.     Cala- 
mities unmerited,  or  arising  frcnn  the  failure  of  well-founded  expecta- 
tions, are  the  genuine  objects  of  charity,  ii.  432     Relief  to  the  idle 
»nd  improvident,  in  tHe  .severest  distress,  must  be  scanty,  ii.  432. 
tJrgent  distress  from  accidents  unconnected  with  indolence  and  im- 
providence, not  within  th^se  reasonings,  ii.  433.    An  opportunity 
of  doing  good,  however,  not  to  be  lost  from  a  mere  supposed' possibi- 
lity of  meeting  with  a  worthier  object,  ii.  434. 
Chastity,  reason  why  the  disgrace  attending  its  breach  in  a  woman 
*        should  be  greater  than  in  a  man,  ii.  115 — 116.  The  virtue  of  chastity 
has  a  real  and  solid  foundation  in  nature  and  reason,  ii.  318.    Consi- 
deration of  the  consequences  arising  to  society,  from  unchastity,  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  vices,  ii.  346-^52. 
Cbk  APNBSS  of  provisions,  extraordinary,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Si- 
beria, i.  209. 
Check,  ultimate,  to  the  increase  of  population,  is  the  deficiency  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  i.  4, 13,  14.    The  immediate  checks,  i.  14. 
These  latter  may  be  classed  under  thb  heads  of  preventive  and  pontive 
checks,  (Sec  those  arddcs^  and  their  references),  i.  14,  2f>.'    All  rs- 
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silvaWe  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery,].  18, 19,38.  Proportion 
in  which  the  ]irevenlive  and  positive  checks  prevail  according  to  cit 
ciunsta.nces,  i.  30  Modeof uperaiionofthcgeneralchecksdescribed, 
i.  21.  Checlcs  in  the  lowest  si  age  of  human  socie' y ,  considered,  i.  29. 
Amoag  the  American  Indians,  i.  41.  In  the  islands  of  the  '^outh 
Sea,  i,  79.  Among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Einrope, 
1.  111.     Among  modena   pastoral   natloiit,    i,    144     In   diSerent 

rts  of  Africa,  i.  173.  In  Sil>eria,  northern  and  southern,  i.  198. 
the  TutMsIi  dominions  and  Persia,  i  211.  In  Indosian'  and  Ti' 
bet,  i  326.  In  China  and  Japan,  t  245  Among  the  Greeks,  i  27<. 
Among  the  Romans,  i.  289  In  Norway,  i  MT.  In  Sweden,  i.  338. 
In  Russia,  i.  352.  In  the  middle  parts  of  Europe,  i.  376  In  Swit- 
zeiknd,  i  396.  In  France,)  426.  In  England,  i.  453,  'In Scotland 
andlreland,i  486  ,  The  want  of  food  is  also  tlie  mostefEcientcause 
of  the  immediate  checks,  li.  57.  In  modern  Europe  the  positive 
checks  prevail  less,  and  the  preventive  checks  more,  than  in  pa£t 
times,  and  in  the  less  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  ii  75.   . 

CaiilDBCH,  sucking,  buried  alive  with  the  mother  at  her  deatli  in 
New  Htdland,  i,  37.  DifEculty  of  rearing  children  in  a  savage  life, 
).  33.  Frequent  abandonment  and  destruction  of  them  among  the 
American  litdians,  i.  48.  In  China  bound  to  maintain  their  parents. 
i..353.  Where  property  is  equaliied  the  number  of  children  should 
be  linuled,  according  to  Aristotle,  i.  284,  285.  Every  child  that  dies 
onder  ten  years  of  age,  is  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  all  that  had  been 
expended  in  its  subsistince,  ii  478  A  speciric  relief  might,  without 
any  ill  consequence,  be  given  for  every  child  above  llie  number  of  six, 
ii.  484.     See  also  the  article  Iitfanucidti  and,  t<v  various  particulars 

,    respecting  the  mortality  of  cXildren,  the  article  Dcatbt. 

China  I  the  Moguls,  after  conquering  its  northern  provinces.  pr(^)Os«  in 
council  to  eiteiinina^  all  its  inhabitants,  i  145     Its  state  with  res- 

.  pect  to  the  checks  to^opulation,  i.  345.  Estimate  of  the  number  of 
Its  inhabiianti,  i.  34o.    Small  number  of  families  in  proportion,  i.   _ 

247.  Causes  of  its  hnmense  population;  excellence  of  the  soi 

248.  Very  great  encouragements  given  to  agriculture,  i.  344 
.  to  marriage,  i.  253.    EHects  of  these  last ;  abject  state  of  the 

ase.  Inquiry  into  the  immediate  checKS  by  which  this  vast 
tion  is  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  mcaiis  of  subsisteiici: 
Prudential  restraints,  i.  360.  Vicious  intercourse  with  thi 
263  Epidemic  diseases,  i  364  Exposure  of  children,  and 
cide,  i.  ^4,  265.  Frequent  famines,  wars,  and  internal  comr 
i.  368.  Its  st^te  illustrative  of  the  proposition,  that  an  inci 
the  stock  or  revenue  of  a  nation  cannot  always  be  considere 
increase  of  the  real  funds  for  the  mamtenance  of  labor,  ti.  3C 

CHiRioOAMBS.theirrapidincreaBeon  settling  in  the  mountains' 
i.63, 

Ckristiamity  i  the  new  light  in  which  it  placed  our  duty  v 
ipcct  to  marriage  and  population,  a  pleasing  confirmation  of 
and  divinity,  and  of  its  adaption  to  an  improved  state  of  »o 
327,328.. 

CiviL  LIBERTY :  ESect  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  t 
poverty  on,  ii.  367.  It  would  powcrfulLy  contribute  to  the  a 
ment  of  rational  freedom,  ii.367  The  pressure  ofdisites! 
lower  classes,  with  their  habit  of  attributing  this  to  their  ml 
jpiatdian  spirit  of  dcspotiim,  ii.  .'lea.    A  mob  the  most  fati 
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montten  to  freedom,  u.369.  Its  tendency  to  produce  tyranny,  ii.  369* 
The  degree  of  power  to  be  given  to  government,  and  the  measure  of 
our  submission  to  it,  must  be  determined,  by  general  expediency,  iL 
373.  Constant  tendency  in  all  oower  to  encroach,  ii.  374.  The 
country  gentlemen  of  England,  in  diminishing  their  vigilance  as  guar- 
dians of  frewiom,  during  the  late  war,  actuated  less  W  corruption, 
than  by  fear,  arising  from  the  i^orance  and  delusions  of  the  common 
people,  ii.  375.  Erroneous  pHriciples  of  Maine's  Rights  of  Man,  ii. 
375.  A  roan  cannot  possess  a  right  to  subsistence  when  his  labor  will 
not  purchase  it,  ii.  377.  Absurd  position  of  the  Abbe  Raynal  on  this 
subject,  ii.  378.  The  general  circulation  of  true  principles  on  thi^ 
point,  would rcoiinteract  the  mischievous,  declamations  on  the  unjust 
institutions  of  society,  ii.  378.  If  the  fear  of  the  tyranny  or  fdly  of 
the  people  were  removed,  the  tyranny  of  government  could  not  8tand> 
ii.  381.  Ill  effect  of  gene^l  declamations  imputing  ^1  the  evils  of  so- 
ciety to  human  institutions,  ii.  381.  Under  the  -best  government  a 
great  degree  of  misery  might  prevail  from  inattention  to  the  pruden- 
tial checlt  to  population,  ii.  382.  The  influence  oi  a  good  government- 
is  great  in  giving  the  best  direction  to  the  checks  which  are  inevitable, 
ii.  384  Grand  requisites  to  the  growth  of  prudential  habits,  li.  384. 
I'owerful  eflects  of  st  representative  system  of  government  in  this  re- 
spect, ii.  385.  Mischievous  consequences  of  the  hopes  entertained 
by  thfe  lower  classes,  of  immediate  relief  from  a  revolution,  n.  386. 
A  correct  knowledge  of  the  share  attributable,  respectively  to  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  poor  themselves,  of  the  ^  unhappiness  of  society, 
would  powerfully  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  rarional  freedom,  ii« 
386,497. 

Clsves,  dukedom  of;  proportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  its  popu- 
Ution,  i.  383.  ' 

Climbing  trees;  vast  labor  in,  to  which  the  natives  of -New  Hol- 
land are  compelled  for  the  means  of  subsistence  i.  32. 

Colonies,  new,  setdedin  healthy  countries  where  room  and  food  were 
abundant,  have  constantly  made  a  rapid  progress  in  population,  ii.50. 
See  also  the  article  Emigration. 

Commerce  .*  Of  the  agricultural  and  comiiiercial  systems.  See  under 
the  article  Agriculture. 

CONDORCKT,  M. ;  his  system  of  equality  a  singular  instance  of  attach- 
gient  to  principles  contradicted  by  every  day's  experience,  ii.  79. 
Observations  on  his  statement  of  the  difficulties  to  be  expected  m  the 
progress  of  his  system,  and  on  his  plans  for  their  removal ;  with  re- 

'  spect  to  preserving  the  same  population,  ii.  80.  To  a  future  excess 
of  population,  ii.  S3.  To  the  organic  perfectibiKty  of  man,  ii  85. 
The  attempt  to  controvert  these  paradoxes  not  useless*  ii.  95. 

Corn:  a  nation  which  in  average  years  draws  but  a  small  portion  of 
its  com  frt>m  abroad,  much  more  precariously  situated  as  to  the  con- 
stancy of  its  supplies,  *  than  states  which  draw  almost  the  whde  of 
then-  consumption  from  that  source,  ii.  197.  Different  circumstances 
of  two  countries ;  oi\e  exporting  manufactures  and  imjporting  com, 
aAd  the  other  exporting  corn  and  importing  manufactiu^s,  ii.  22^- 
230.  Four  very  strong  reasons  for  the  exportation  of  com,  ii.  230^  . 
232.  If  a  bounty  can  turn  a  nation  from  the  habit  of  importing  com 
to  the  habit  ef  exporting  it,  such  a  regulationi^is  justifiable,  ii.  233. 
Consideration  of  that  measure  (Seethe  article  Bounties)^  ii.  235.  See 
also  the  articles  Agriculture,  and  Poor  Laws  (under^ /bar.) 
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CoTTACES)  idvantase  to  be  derived  in  bettering  the  condition  of  tbt 
poor,  from  a  general  improvement  of,  iL  472,  47*4,  note. 

Covr  fox.     See  the  article ■Tmo/Zfioj:. 

Cows  i  plan  of  improving  the  condilion  of  the  poor  b^meaiuof,  aqd  of 
polatoe'gToand^,  considered,  ii,  440  to45S.  Benefit  derived  bj  cot- 
tagers from  keeping  cows,  arises  from  its  being  peculiar,  and  would 
be  conMderably  diminished  if  made  general,  ii.  463 — 166.  Some  ad- 
vantage in, bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  might  result  from  the 
adoption  of  this  ijisteiqupon  a mor^ 'confined  plan,  ii.  473, 476,  477. 

D.     . 

DANTZIC,  proportion  of  it*annual  marrii^ito  its  population,  i.  383, 

Deathx!  propOTtion  of,  to -births,  in  Norway,!.  325.  In  Afferent 
parts  of  Russia,  i.  352.  In  England  aod  Wales,  i.  474—476.  Pro- 
poriion  of,  to  the  population,  in  Norway,  i.  308.  In  Sweden,  i.  328. 
In  Fiance,  before  and  during  the  revolution,  j.  438,^40,  note.  In 
different  places  of  the  middle  pans  of  Europe,  i.  389.  .In  Russia.,  ii, 
29.  IndiBerent  parts  of  that  country,  and  average  mortality,  i  355. 
Avenge  niorUlity  in  Scotland,  i.  487, 488  Dependence  of  the  mar- 
riages upon  the  dea&s,  in  the  middle  parts  of  Europe,  i.  377 — 389- 
Proportion  of  infants  dy  ing  in  Uussia  within  the  first  year,  i.  358. 
The  registers  of  Petersburg  give  a  rnnch  greater  mortality  of  female 

■  «aii](lrenthanorma]e,i.359.  Comparative  mortality  at  different  periods 
of  life  in  that  city,  i.  360.  General  mortaJily  there,  i.  341.  Prodi- 
gious  mortality  in  the  found!ing-ht)Spital  of  that  city,  i  361.  Deaths 
intheGreekchuTijhin  Russia  for  the  year  1799,  i  374.  In  countries 
which  have  been  long  tolerably  well  peopled,  death  is  the  most  pow- 
erful encouragement  to  marriage,  i.  388.  No  general  measure  of  mop- 
lality  fof  a.11  countries  taken  together,  if  oblamable,  could  be  of  use,  - 
L  391.  In  single  states,  the  mortality  will  depend  greatly  upon  the 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  those  of  the  country,  L  392. 

-  Nearest  average  measure,  according  to  different  wi 
Average  mtmality  of  villages,  i,  329,  330.  A  great 
.ndly  produces  a  greater  proportion  of  births,  i.  40 
dundant  population,  every  eSitrt  to  repress  a  great 
.vain,  ii.  353—362.  The  average  number  of  deaths 
pendonthe  average  number  of  marriages  and  binhs 
also  the.  article  Regiclcri. 

De^auchehv,  very  early  and  excessive,  among  the  i 
A&ica,  i,  17S. 

Deformed  cHiLDHBN  generally  exposed  among  tl 
dians,  i.  48,  49. 

UEcwBsSAanaj   Abyssinian  countries,  destroyed  by 

Deiolation,  instance  of  a  very  exttaoidinaiy  one  a 
can  Indians  by  some  epidemic,  i.  54. 

Despotism  destroys  the  preventive  check  to  popula 

Diseases  may  be  generally  considered  as  indicafions 
.  fended  agunst  some  of  the  laws  of  nature,  ii.  30( 
malignancy  and  fatality  of  some  diseases,  have  be 
attended  with  ui  equal  increase  of  those  qualities  i 
Such' aii  effect  must,  under  certun  circumstances 
place  from  the  laws  of  population,  ii,357.  .Case  o! 
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tirpttioa  of  the  small-pox  bv  means  of  the  cow-pox,  considered,  ii. 
361,  36>. 

DiSTiLLBKiss ;  the  consumption  of  grain  in,  cannot  be  a  catise  of  fa- 
mine, but  tends  entire!/  in  a  contrary  direction,  i.  272. 

Drowsiimc  of  children,  Chinese  edict  to  prevent,  i.  266,  267. 

DuTHiL,  Scotch  pari&h  of,  affords  an  extraoittinary  liistsmce  of  tenden- 

.    cy  to  ra|)^  increase,  L  495,  496. 

E. 

EAREEOIE  societies  in  the  South  Sea  islands,  i.  88,  95,  97. 

Eastbr  Island;  state  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population^  i 
103. 

Epucation, parochial;  beneficial  effects  that  would  attend  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  system  of,  in  promoting  among  tlie  lower  ranks  the 
prudential  check  to  population,  ii.  410.  Among  the  usual  topics  of 
instruction  should  be  impressed  just  principles  on  the  subjects  of  po- 
pnlation  and  .marriage,  ii.  410,  411.  Advantage  of  adding,  a  tew 
of  the  simplest  principles  of  political  economy,  ii.  411.  We  have 
been  miserably  deiicient  in  the  ms'ruction  of  the  poor,  perhaps  the 
ooly  means  of  really  raising  their  condition,  ii  413.  The  arguments 
against  instructing  them  are  extremely  illi'oerzd  and  feeble,  ii.  414. 
It  has  no  tendency  to  create  among  them  a  spirit  of  tumult  and  dis- 
content, ii.  415,  (496,  497  )  Would  render  them  less  likely  to  be 
led  away  by  inflammatory  writings,  ii  415,416.  Would  produce 
great  positive  good  in  inspiring  them  with  just  notions  of  the  causes 
and  the  nature  of  their  condition^  ii.  .416.  Such  a  plan  would  con- 
tribute to  train  up  the  rising  generation  in  habits  of  sobriety,  indus- 
try, independence,  and  prudence,  ii.  417.  Would  raise  higher  that 
standard  of  wretchedness  below  which  mankind  wUl  not*  continue  to 
marry  and  propagate,  ii.  418.  An  attention  to  (he  education  of  the 
lower  classes  is  the  duty  of  government,  ii.  419.  See  also  ii.  473, 
495.  •  , 

Egypt,  tlie  want  of  industry  has  occasioned  the  presenjt  low  state  of 
ita  population,  i.  193—196  Immediate  causes  which  repress  it  to  the 
level  of  subsistence ;  oppression  and  wretchedness,  i.  196.  Piague 
and  famine,  i.  197. 

Emiobatiom,  tends  not  to  depopulate  a  country,  but  merely  to  increase 
thc'births,  i  496.  A  certaih  degree  of  it  is  favorable  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  quitted,  U-  56  By  no  means  an  adequate  remedy, 
but  only  a  shght  palliative,  to  a  redundant  population  in  the  more 
cultivated  parts  of  the  world,  ii.  133.  In  the  first  peopling  of  new 
colonies,  the  hardships  invariably  greater  than  those  suffered  in  the 
parent  country,  ii.  134  Various  insrances,  ii  134 — 138.  The  esta-- 
blishment  of  colonies  in  the  more  thinly  peopled  regions  of  Europe 
and  Asia  would  require  great  resources ;  examples,  ii.  138.  *  A  rea- 
son of  frequent  failure  in  colonization,  the  unsuitableness  of  the  moral 
and  mechanical  habits  of  the  mother  country  to  the  new -settled  one, 
ii.  139, 140;  A  new  colony  also  at  first  in  the  condition'  of  being 
peopled  beyond  its  actual  produce,  ii.  140.  The  class  most  affected 
by  the  redundance  of  population  in  a  state,  are  the  mostimablo  to  be- 
ghi<«.  new  colony  in  a  distant  country,  ii.  141.  Emigration  .n(»t  likely 
to  h9  actively  assisted  by  governments,  except  where  partictilar  colo- 
niaVadvantages  ai^e  pressed,  ii.  141.    Even  when  made  most  easy« 
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has  not  produced  all  the  beneficial  efFecti  which  might  be  Expected, 
u.  142  The  social  affections,  and  prudential  doubts,  will  ever  be  a 
powerfia  check  upon  its  elVicacy  under  the  most  favorable  circumstah* 
pes,  ii  143  Every  resource  arising  from  emigration  must  be  of  short 
continuance,  ii.  144.  'Ad  a  partial  and  temporary  expedient  it  is  both 
useful  and  proper. 

Kncouragements,  direct,  to  population,  futile  and  absurd,  i.  158, 159, 
179,  180.  The  customs  of  some  nations,  and  the  prejudices  of  all* 
c^erate  in  this  way,  i.  ISa  The  reverse.  hoVvever,  seems  to  be, a  ' 
public  object  in  Tibet,  i.  241.  Effect  of  encouraging  the  birth  of 
^  children  without  properly  providing  for  their  support,  i.  28r.  Positive 
laws  for  this  purpose,  enacted  on  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  and 
not  mixed  with  religion,  seldom  calculated  to  succeed,  i.  29^.  Perni- 
cious effects  ot  ariy  direct  encouragements  to  marriage,  i.  3Qr— 388 

England  ;  checks  to  population  in,  considered,  i.  453.     The  preventive 

'  - ^co  ^n^'^^^.1?  ^^""^  '^^^•^^'  V  ^^^-     ^™^"«  ^^^  ^ig^^er classes, 
1.  453.    Men  of  liberal  education,  i  453.   Tradesmen  ard  farmers  i 

465.     Laboi^rs,  i.  455  .  Servants,  i    456.     HesulJ  of  the  returns 

under  thfc  population  act ;   proportion  of  annual^ 'marriages,  i    45r 

Proposal  Qf, taxes  and  fine's  on  those  who  live  single,  for  the  support  ' 

of  the  married  poor,  improper,  i.  458,  459.     Annual  mortality  consi-     ' 

■      if^s^^'         '•  ,         7°'^  "^*^®  ^y  ^^^  S^^^^  mortality  of  Ldhdon 
filled  by  the  redundant  births  from  the  country,  i.  469,  470      Annual 
proportton  of  births  to  the  popukdon,  i.  470,  471.     To  the  deaths  i 
474.     To  the.  marriages,  i  477     The  registry  bi  births  and  deaths 

^   more  deiicient  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  i 
478.     Calcifla;ions  of  the  population  from  the  births  and  deaths   not 
to  be  depended  upon,  i.  480,  483,     Highest  average  proportioJi  of 
births  to  deaths,  ii  67. 

Epidemic;  dreadful,  like  the  small  pox,  in  New  Holland,  i.  39,     In 
stance  of  a  very  extraordinary  desolation  hy  a  distemper  of  this  kind 
among  the  American  Indians,  i.  54     Epidemics  have  cheir  seli  -ir.cr 
or  frequenter  returns  according  to  circumstances,  i.  141,  note  elr 

Periodical  returns  in'dillerent  countries,  ii.  59.  60.  A  redundanc^of 
population  among  the  causes  of,  them,  ii.  60,  61.  A  severe  mcjt'il 
epidemic  is  generally  succeeded  by  an  uncommon  healthiness,  ii  64 
Countries  where  subsistence  is  increasing  sufficiently  to  encoiiap"> 
population,  but. not  to  answer  all  iU  demands,  most  subject  to  pfao- 
dicai  epidemics,  ii.  65.  Europe  less  subject  to  plagues  and  waSmr 
epidemics  now  than  formerly,  ii.  67.  They  iiiaicate  that  we  Imve 
increased  too  fast  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  h.  301,  Eiiects  of 
^  epidemics  orf  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  See  the  a-* 
tide  Registers.  - 

K^UALITY,  systems  of;  in  all  those  proposed  by  different  writers  il  e 
principle  of  population,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  it,  very  insuf^ 
ficiently  estimated,  ii.  77.  See  the  articles  Wallace,  Comlorcet  and 
Godwin.  * 

Europe  ;  checks  to  population  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
T-  1  f  .  ''°'^u'^^"'^'  '•  ^^:  ^"^"s^ive  migrations  of  the  barbarians 
2W',  T  destructive  irruptions  into  the  Roman  empire  L 

116.     Into  other  nations,  (See  further  the  article  Gertnan^),i  124 
The  north  not  more  populous  formerly  than  at  present,  i  127     ki»or 
?^t1f.?^**^"^**"  *  constant  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  other  naS^s 
1.  129.     Cause  which  stopped  the  continuance  of  emigrations  by&id 
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from  the  north,  i  135, 136.    These  barbarians  then  spread  themselves 
over  other  countries  by  sea,  i.  136, 137.    Again  confined  to  their  own 
by  a  similar  cause,  i.  138.     Objections  to  the  siipposition  of  these 
emigrations  being  caosed  by  a  redundant  populauon,  answered,  I 
139—141.    Other  motives  which  might  have  prompted  them,  i.  142. 
Striking  illosttation  which  this  period  of. history  affords,  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  population,  1 142.    War  and  famine  the  principad  checks,  in 
the  countries  above  noticed,  l  .143.    Of  the  checks  to  popdatioa  in 
the  middle  parts  of  Europe.    (See  the  names  of  the  diffexent  coun- 
tries), i.  376.     In  modem  Europe  the  positive  checks  less  prevalent, 
and  the  preventive  checks  more  so,  than  in  past  times,  and  in  the  less 
civitized  parts  of  the  worid,  iL  75. 
Evibs,  arising  from  the  laws  of  nature,  always  borne  more  contentedly 
than  those  caused  by  the  measures  of  a  gorentment,  i.  348,  349. 
*<  ExisTiMO  CIRCUMSTANCES  ;'*  estimate  of  this  phrase,  il  372.        ^ 
EXPOSVEK  of  children ;  frequent  in  China,  from  the  want  of  means  to 
fear  them,  I  ^41 ,  265 — 268.     The  permission  of  this  practice  tends  to 
frcflitate  marriage,  aiid  encourage  population,  i.  254, 278, 279.  Prac- 
tice of,  among  the  Romans,  L  290,  292» 

F. 

FAMINE,  among  tfie  savages  of  Florida,  I  67..  Dreadful,  |n  some  of 
the  negro  nations  of  Africa,  i.  190 — 192.  Frightful  picture  of,  in 
Egypt,  i.  197.  Frequent  in  Otaheite,  i.  93  In  China,  I  268—273.  * 
Dreadful  famines  to  which  India,  has  in  all  ages  been  subject,  L  234 — 
236.  The  consumption  of  grain  in  making  spirits  cannot  be  a  cause 
of  famine,  but  tends  entirely  in  a  contrary  direction,  i.  272.  The 
traoes  of  the  most  destructive  famines  are  soon  obliterated,  ii.  58.  Pe- 
riodical returns  of  famines  and  dearths,  it  59..  The  increase  Of  popu* 
lation  can  never  absdutely  produce,  but  prepares  the  way  for,  famine, 
ii.  62,  63, 126.  Reason  why  a  famine  seems  almost  impossible  in 
America,  il  71.  Famine  the  last  great  check,  which'  levels  the 
population  with  the  food  of  the  world,  il  74.  See  also  the  artide 
Scarcity. 

Fbcundity  of  the  human  species  would  not  admit  of  any  very  consi- 
derable diminution,  without  being,  inadequate  to  its  object,  ii.  310. 
See  also  the  9x^id<tFruitfulneM. 

Fertility,  extraordinary  of  some  of  the  SoutK.'Sea  islands,  I  86. 
Has  probably  been  exaggerated,  1 106.  ,Of  the  southern  parts  of 
Siberia,  i.  202,  203.     . 

I'LAHDsas,  though  so  often  the  seat  of  the  most  destructive  wars,  has 
always,  after  the  respite  of  a  few  years,  appeared  as  rich  and  as  popu- 
lous as  ever,  ii.  57«  5iB.  •  , 

Florida,  fitmine  among  the  savages  of,  1 67. 

F0RM09A,  island  of;  its  state  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population, 
i.  104. 

FouNDi.TNG-R09]*iTAi.s,  in  every  view  hurtful  to  a  state,  i.  343.  Ma- 
nagement of,  and  mortality  »,  that  at  Petersburgh,  i.'361,  362.  That 
at  Moscow,  i.  366.  Femiciourniature  of  establishments  of  this  kiod^ 
i.  367—371.     Those  in  France,  1 442,  note.- 

Fbance  overrun  by  the  ancient  Scandinavian  nations,  i.  136.  State. of, 
with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population,  i.  436.  Population  of,  undi* 
minished,  notwithstanding  the  losses  sustained  during  the  revolution, 
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I.  436.  loqiury  into  Ok  nunner  in  which  such  a  drcumnance  might 
happen,  L  437.  Proportion  of  unmarried  perioiu  to  Che  poptdatiDii, 
i.  42r.  Abiolule  pt^alton  before  the  wir,  i.  428-  Proporlton  o£ 
annual  muriagci,  i.  429.  Loasei  (luring  the  war  according  to  differ- 
ent estimates,  i.  432.  IncteaBC  of  agriculture,  i  434.  Incteased 
number  of  imatl  £unii,  L  436.  The  means  of  subuitence  have  pro- 
bably remained  unimpaired,  if  not  advanced,  i  4J6.  Annual  binhs 
protrably  inctcaied  during  the  revolution,  and  mortality  of  the  ita- 
tionary  inhabitants  decreased,  i  437,  4SS,  StatetnenlE  in  Ihe  Statit- 
t^ue  Gtaerait,  &c.  lately  publiihed,  i.  440,  note.  If  Che  marriage* 
have  not  inc^^ased|  this  will  t>e  accounted  tor  by  Che  extiaordinaijr 
advance  in  the  illegitimate  biittii,  i.  441,  442.  Error  of  ^ir  Francis 
D'lvernoit  in  reasoning  on  the  ejects  of  the  losses  susuuoed  by-tbe 
Mvcjutionary  contest,  i  443.  The  military  strength,  though  not  the 
iiumerical  pq>iiUtiQn,  impured  by  the  rcvdution,  i.  443, 444.  State- 
ments fitim  the  Analytt  dta  J^txet  teriaux  dtt  Coiaeiii  gaitrtaut  dc 
dtpartmani  with  respect  to  the  popidatiun,  i.  447,  note.  The 
■nte  of  agncullure,  i.  448.  -  The  hospitals  and  charitable  estaUidi- 
menti,  be.  i.  450.'  Generalresulc  of  these  slaiemeiits,  i.  451,  High- 
est average  proportion  of  birthi  to  deaths,  ii,  67.  Its  surplus  pro- 
duce greatly  inferior  to  th-'t  of  England^ii.  312  Oeneral  sygtdn  of 
ploughing,  as  practised  in  most  paTts,'preJudida],  ii.  370,  note.  Ue::- 
(nictive  consequences  which  would  attend  the  establishment  of  poor 
laws  in,  ii.  4UJ.  Misery  existing  in,  iiom  an  excess  of  population, 
n.  44a-~444,  453.  Source  of  theadvanlages  which  it  enjoys,  in  res- 
pect to  popidation,  ii.  507—509.     See  also  the  article  Farit. 

7ftia»iiLt  Islands  i  state  of,  with  respect  Co  the  chectcs   to  popula- 
lation,  i.  99,  100,  102,     Occasional  scarcity  in,  I  106. 

Fkiehdlt  Societies.     Seethe  article  Benefit tbibi. 

FituiTrDCHESS  of  marriages,  method  of  ascertaining  it.  ii.  1,  3.     Pro- 
portion  of  the  bom  which  lives  to  marry,  ii.  8     Consideration  of  the 
eailiness  of  rnarriages,  compared  with  the  expectation  o"  "  " 
The  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  fonriB  no  criteri(in 
judge  of  the  rate  of  uicrease,    ii.    ^,     The  preventive 
measured  by  the  gmallness  of  the  proportion  of  yearly 
population,  li.  26.     Rate   of  increase,  and  period  of  dju 
would  result  from  any  observed  pn^iortion  of  births  to  di 
these  to  Ihe  whole  populalion,  ii.  38      Fruiifulness  of 
Veveyin  SwitzerUnd,  i.  411-    Estimate  of,  indiflerenti 
sia,  i.  354.    Among  the  women,  of  Scotl^ind,  i.  4^7.    ^ 
vticle  Ftataditf. 

a 

GALLA.an  Abyssiimn  nation  i  lingubt^  custom  reipoctii 

in.i  180,181.    Their  massacKs  in  war,  i  183. 
GAKiCfcHA.,'  a  vilLme  of  Africa ;  its  inhabitants  alt  destro' 

ger,  i.  190. 
GBLOMI.A1ID1  pn^Mstion  of  its  annual  monalicy  to  its 

and  of  births  to  deaths,  i.  394. 
GEHEAt.octcAL  HistoTy  of  the  Tartars,  savage  conduct  a 

of,  i.  151. 
GEti£7Ai  calculatiot^  respecting  the  probability  of  life,  ai 
'  life  at,  in  the  lixceentb,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centi 

tol.  i.  n  n 
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GsBMAVS,  ancient ;  tiicir  destructive  irruptions  into  the  Roman  empire, 
i.  117-— 124.  Their  emigrations  regular  and  concerted,  i.  124 — ^127. 
Their  vast  repeated  losses  of,  recruited  by  the  power  of  population,  i. 
128, 129, 130.  Errors  of  Gibbon  and  Montesquieu  on  this  point,  i. 
J 129.  Their  manners,  as  described  by  Tacitus,  highly  favorable  to 
the  principleof  increase,  131,  132,  133.  Rapid  succession  of  human 
beings  among  them,  i.  134, 135. 
GaaMANT;  state  of,  with  respect  to  a  system  of  poor  laws,  considered, 

u.  405, 406, 
Godwin,  Mr. ;  general  character  of  his  inquiry  concerning  Political 
Justice,  ii  97.     His  system  of  equality  impracticable,  ii.  97.     His  er- 
ror in  attributing  all  the  vices  anid  misery  of  society  to  human  insti- 
tutions, ii.  99.     His  estimate  of  the  benefits  attendant  upon  his  sys- 
tem of  equality,  visionary  and  false,  ii.  100,  101.     C)pposite  and 
dreadful  picture  presented  by  a  rational  contemplation  of  the  subject, 
ii.  1(^—110.     Places  the  difficulties  arising  from  an  excess  of  popula- 
tion, at  an  immeasuraUe  distance,  ii.  101.     These  difficulties,  on  the 
contrary,  of  immediate  occurrence,  ii.  106,  107, 109.     In  the  state  of 
equality  supposed  by  him,  the  principal  laws  which  at  present  govern 
civilized  society  would  be  successively  dictated  by  the  most  imperious 
necessity,  ii.  111. '  Administration  of  property,  ii.  113.     Institution 
'    of  marriage,  ii.  114,  115.     Inequality  of  conditions,  ii.  117.    Thus 
the  wh<de  system  would  inevitably  degenerate  into  a  state  of  society 
not  essentiaily  different  from  the  present,  ii.  119.    Observations  on 
•     Mr.  Godwin's  Reply  to  the  above  remarks,  ii.  121.    They  were  not 
directed  merely  against  the  conclusion,  but  the  principles  of  his  work, 
ii,  121.     The  pi^ent  essay  not  favorsUile  to  the  promotion  of  vice  and^ 
misery,  ii.  123,  128.     Mr.  Godwin's  system  not  pmsibly  alone,  but 
certainly  f  of  no  permanence,  ii  125,  12i5.     Reason  why  the  principle 
of  population  has  never  yet  produced  the  great  effects  noticed  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  ii.  125.    The  contrel  of  increasing  population  bas  been 
effected  by  vice  and  misery  almost  exclusively,  ii.  127.    Mr.  Godwin 
inconsistent  in  speaking  of  the  two  different  ratios  of  population  and 
food,  ii.  129,  130.     His  system  not  favorable  to  the  preventive  check 
to  population,  ii.  130.     His  argument  respecting  right  to  rdief,  con- 
sidered, ii.  515. 
GdTHs,  their  irruptions  into  the  Roman  empire,  i.  117, 119^-123. 
G#VERNiC£NT.     See  the  aricle  Ci'cil  liberty. 

GiLEEKs ;  ancient  stale  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population,  i. 
275.  Their  more  equal  distribution  of  property,  and  the  division  of 
the  people  into  small  states,  tended  greatly  to  encourage  thdr  Increase, 
i.  274,  275.  Their  overflowing  numbers  found  vent  in  colonization, 
i.  277.  Infanticide  sanctioned  by  their  legislators,  i.  277,  278,  Mea- 
sures proposed  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  prevent  a  redundancy  of  .po- 
pulation (See  their  names),  i.  279, 283.  The  positive  checks  among 
them  i  ^  disease  and  wars,  i.  288.  Many  of  the  colonies  fifom  ancient 
Greece  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  centuries  rivalled,  atid  even  sur- 
passed, their  mother  cities,  li.  50. 
Guinea  ;  disastrous  failure  of  the  attempt  of  the  French,  in  1663,  to 
form  at  once  a  powerful  colony  in,  ij.  136. 


HALBERSTADT,  principality  of;  proportion  of  iis  annual  raartiages 
to  its  population,  i.  Sd5.  Of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  population,  and 
of  births  to  deaths,  i.  394.  Vuialiona  in  the  proportions  of  births  to 
deaths  and  to  niarriagn  at  different  periods,  ii.  45. 

Halle,  town  of;  pnq>onion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  iti  piui'ulation, 
i.  382. 

Heir  mals,  considered  as  an  object  of  Ihe  first  importance  in  the  or- 
dinances of  "  —     -  ™" 


f  Scotland,  probably  more  redundant  in  population  than 

any  other  pail  of  Great  Britain,  i.  128,  ii.  73. 
HiSTORr  might  be  made  more  useful  if  it  embraced  statistical  subjects, 

i.  23,  25. 
Holland,  proportion  of  annual  rxiariTagea  and  deaths  in  some  viUageg 

of,  L  378,  380,  384.     Of  annual  births  to  tht  population,  i,  389.    The 

establistuneiit  of  poor  laws  in,  considered,  ii.  4UJ. 
Ho  L  ST  E  IK,  duchy  of;  comparative  state  of  the  poor  iji,  ii.  406. 
Hospitals  and  charitable  establishments  ;   statements  respecting  the 

condition  of,  in  France,  i.  450.   See  the  articles  Ljing-in  bospitaU  and 

Fouadiing  boi/atalt. 
Hddson's  hay,  famine  among  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of,  i,  66. 
HuHTfios,  tribes  of,  must  be  thinly  scattered  over  the  earth,  i.42. 
Husbands  ;  several  attached  to  one  woman  in  a  certain  tribe  of  Indos- 

tan,  and  in  Tibet,  i.  238,  239,  243. 

I.  . 

ILLEGITIMATE  births  i  proportions  of,  in  France,  before  and  during 
the  revolution,  i.  434,  442.  Case  of  illegitimate  children  considered 
in  apian  of  a  gradual  abolition  of  the  poor  laws,  ii.  391     '"■" 

luFiLDVEiiENT  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  different  [ 
dered  (See  under  the  artilce  Foot),  ii.  435.  Of  our  ra 
tions  respecting  the  future  improvement  of  society,  ii.  < 
healthiness  ijf  great  towns  and  manufactories  will  alw 
a  positive  check  to  population,  il.  487.  Some  extensic 
dential  restraint  from  marriage  is  probable,  ii.  488. 
would  be  done  by  merely  changing  gradually  the  instit 
directly  to  encourage  marriage,  and  ceasing  to  circulate 
nions  on  this  subject,  ii.  492,  493.  The  beneficial  tS 
result  from  the  general  reasonings  of  this  wort:,  unconn 
adoption  of  any  particular  plan,  ii.  493.  Methods  in 
reasonings  may  operate  advantageoudy  among  the  higt 
classes  of  society,  ii.  495,  Among  the  poor,  ii.  496.  , 
suiting  from  the  principle  of  population  have  rather  dii 
increaj,ed  in  modem  times,  and  may  reasonably  be  e\[x 
ther  to  decrease,  iL  498,     General  coiiclasion  o)i  this  si 

Incbease  of  both  plants  and  animals  bounded  only  by 
subsistence,  i.  2,  3. 

IsDiABS,  Americani  state  of,  with  respect  to  the  cheekj 
sunong  them,  i.  41.  Tlieir  country  very  thinly  peopled 
its  discovery,  L  41,  42.    Means  by  which  their  pupula 

,   down  to  this  scanty  supply  of  food,  i,  43.    Want  of  ar. 
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not  peculiar  to  the  chancter  of  these  people,  but  generated  hy  the 

lunUhipfc  and  dangers  of  savage  life,  143,44.    Unfiruitfulnessof  the  . 

vomen  produced  by  theur  degraded  and  wretched  state,  and  other 
causes,  i.  45, 47.    Frequent  abandonment  anddestruction  of  children, 
i.  48.    This  is  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  exemption  of  these  peo- 
ple from  deformities,  i.  49.   Polygamy  aUowed,  but  seldom  practised, 
r49.    Marriages  not  eariy,  i.  50.    Dangers  attending  mature  age; 
alternate  gluttony  and  abstinence,  i.  51.     Diseases,  i.  52.    Dreadful 
epidemics,  and  contagious  distempers,  i.  53.    Instance  of  a  very  ex- 
traoidinary  desolation  by  some  epidemic,  i.  54.    Their  peculiar  liabi- 
lity to  pestilential  diseases,  from  the  dirt  of  their  persons,  and  close- 
ness and  filth  of  their  cabins,  I  SS,  56.    Peipetual  and  ficrocious  hos- 
tilities  of  the  different  nations  and  tribes,  i.  57,    Rapid  mcrease  oi 
them  under  favorable  circumstances,  i.  64.    The  immediate  checks  t# 
their  population  regulated  by  the  means  of  subsistence,  i.  64,  65, 66. 
In  a  view  of  the'  American  continent,  the  peculation  seems  in  gene- 
ral to  press  hard  against  the  limit  of  subsistence,  L  67.     Fam'me  and 
scareities  among  the  savages  of  Florida,  and  m  various  other  parts,  i. 
67—74.     Some  fortunate  traun  of  circumstances  necessary  to  induce 
these  people  to  adopt  the  pastoral  or  agricultural  state,  i.  74,  75.  The 
causes  of  the  rapid  dnninution  of  their  numbers  may  all  be  resolved 
into  the  three  great  checks  to  popuUtion,  (  See  the  article  C&cks),  i.  76. 
Their  insatiable  fondness  for  spuitnous  liquors,  i.  77.    Their  connex- 
ion with  Europeans  has  tended  to  dirainiah  their  sources  of  subsist- 
ence, i.  77.    The  average  population  among  them  is  still  mostly  on  a 
level  with  the  average  quantity  of  food,  i.  78.    Education  of  the 
ruder  tribes,  i.  109. 

iKposTANi  state  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population,  L  226. 
Marriage  very  greatly  encouraged,  and  a  male  heir  considered  as  an 
object  of  the  first  importance,  in  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  i.  226. 
Chastity  however  inculcated  as  a  religious  duty ;  and  when  strict  and 
absolute,  supersedes  the  obligation  of  having  descendants,  i.  228. 
Other  circumstances  which  in  some  degree  tend  to  counteract  the  en- 
couragement to  marriage ;— division  into  classes,  i.  230.  Difficult/ 
in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  i.  231.  An  elder  brother  remaining  unmar- 
ried, confines  all  the  other  sons  to  the  same  state,  i.  232.  Manners 
dbd  disposition  of  the  women,  i.  232.  Expedients  among  different 
mlpes  to  prevent  a  numerous  family,  i.  237. 

iNyuSTSY ;  the  importation  of,  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to  th^ 
jiopulation  of  a  country,  than  the  importation  of  new  mhabitants,  i. 
210.  Industry  cannot  exist  without  foresight  smd  security,  iL  284. 
If  general  and  equal  would  fail  to  yield  the  same  advantages  to  indi- 
viduals, ii.  469. 

Inkquality  of  conditions  would  inevitably  result  from  a  state  of  per- 
fect equality,  ii.  117, 118. 

INFANTICIDE  permitted  generally  in  Otaheite,  i.  88,  89.  Contributes 
to  increase  the  population  of  a  country,  i.  90.  Practised  on  the  fe- 
males only,  by  a  particular  tribe  in  India,  i.  237.  Chinese  edict  to 
prevent  the  drowning  of  children,  i.  266,  267.  This  practice  probably 
originated  from  the  difficulty  of  rearing  children  in  a  savage  life,  i.  278. 
Proi>osed  in  a  wide  extent  by  Plato,  i.  281,  282.  To  make  this  expe- 
dient adequate  in  fact,  it  must  be  committed  to  the  ma^strate,  and 
not  to  the  parents,  ii.  128,  note.  See  also~  the  articte  Mxp^ture  of 
children. 
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Ibkland  ;  sCace  of,  with  reipect  to  the  cbeckt  to  population,  L  5D9, 

510.     Destructive  coiuequencei  which  would  atteoa  the  eitsblish- 

ment  of  poor  liws  in,  ii.  404,  407. 
Iltoq.Di>ts,  dreadM  tnitance  of  a  icarcity  of  provisions  among  a  patty 

of,  i.  71. 
IsL&nnti  the  great  burkn  to  ■  further  increase  of  population  in,  not 

peculiar  to  them  more  than  to  continents)  i.  79,  80. 
IsBAKLiTEs,  On  Settling  in  a  fertile  distiict  of  £g/pt,  doubled  their 

numben  every  fifteen  yean,  iL  51. 

J. 

Javah  ;stateof, with  resprcttolhecheckatopopulatlon,  i.  273.  Causes 
of  iU  populonsness,  i.  373.     Its  various  checks,  i.  374. 

JvKA,  Scotch  island  of)  overflows  with  in^itants,  in  spite  of  constant 
and  numerous  cmigiattons,  i.  494. 

K. 

KALMUCKS,  destructive  wars  of,  i.  153.  Those  who  inhabited  the 
fertile  steppes  of  the  Wdga ;  their  5tat«,  and  inquiry  into  the  checks 
to  pMiulation  among  them,  i.  164.  This  was  limited  by  want  of  pas- 
ture for  their  numerous  heida,  i.  165, 166.  By  scarcity  of  suijsistence 
fo^  themselves,  i.  166.  By  diseases,  L  166,  167.  Was  regulated  by 
the  season  of  scarcity,  and  not  that  of  plenty,  i.  168.  And  in  the 
same  manner,  by  the  recunence  of  unfavorable  periods,  i.  169.  Check 
from  their  customs  respecting  marriage,  i.  170,  Promiscuous  inter- 
course, i.  171. 

KiBCisiBN  Taetabi  J  State  of,  and  inquiry  into  the  checks  to  popula- 
tion among  them.  i.  161.    Their  destructive  preilatory  excursions,  i. 

163.  National  wars,  and  occasional  famines,  i.  16'' 

L. 

LABOR,  difference  between  the  nominal  and  real 
.  164,  201,  204.  Effects  of  producing  aupernumera 
205.  Reward  of  labor  in  China  as  low  as  possible 
increase  in  the  price  of  labor  would  only  contribu 
tionally  the  price  of  provisions,  without  ulrimately 
4ition  of  the  poor,  ii.  149,  157,  IM.  Its  price,  w 
natural  level,  a  most  important  political  barometer, 
lation  between  the  supply  of  provisions  and  the  de 

164,  165.  A  scarcity  of  provisions  must  tend  to  k 
raise,  the  price  of  labor,  ii.  166, 167.  To  pn>potti< 
bOT  to  tbe  price  of  prorisions  is  of  the  same  natni 

'  and  tends  direcdy  to  lamine,  ii.  163.  Absurdity  c 
damation  "  that  the  market  price  of  labor  ought  a 
cient  deccndy  to  support  a  family,  and  that  emplo] 
ftnind  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work,"  ii.  IBf. 
price  of  labor  is  not  so  readily  affected  by  taxes  a 
component  parts,  as  that  of  otber  commodities,  i 
and&Uoflabar  further  cdnsidered,  it.  334,  335. 
Ihbar  inctcUe  rapidly  under  an  uncertain  su^^iy  of 
titn  will  advance  tlu  positively  checked  by  nuni 
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mruins  from  aeveit  wini,  ii.  377.  Eiiimate  of  ihe  evil  ariung  fram 
a  nurkel  mhcr  undenlocked  with  labor,  occuioned  by  Ihe  previjcnce 
of  a  lysum  of  moral  rocrainl  among  the  poor,  ii.  343.  Ttie  wag«* 
of  labor  will  always  be  repilited  by  ihe  propoition  of  the  mjqily  to 
Ihe  demand,  ii.  4S5.      Set  also  the  article  Panr  ihroughout. 

Lahd,  inKUllivated  ;  ihe  exient  of,  has  no  influence  on  the  ttate  of  dii- 
treii  among  the  poor,  ii.  2SS,  289.  Inconsiderate  concliuions  ofkn 
drawn  against  the  industry  and  government  of  states,  from  the  ap- 
peannce  of  uncultivated  lands  in  them,  ii.  291—393,  Enor  of  tning- 
mg  under  cultivation  too  great  a  quantity  of  poor  land,  ii  294. 

Lamd-tax  considered,  ii  21tj,  note. 

Leases  i  effect  (o  be  expected  on,  by  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
com.  ii.  3tiO,  itole. 


Levi 

hanh  manner,  ii.  336, 
Levi  IK,  a  village  of  the  Alpii  proportion  of  births,  and  eitraonilDaiil; 

high  prtibabUity  of  life  in,  i.  404,  405,  413. 
LiBEa  tv.     See  the  article  Civil  Liberty. 

LirE  :  calculation  respecting  Ihe  probabiUly  of,  and  the  mean  life,  at 

Geneva,  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  aiul  eighleenth  centuries,  i. 

401.     ProbalMlity  of,  in  several  great  cities  and  some  village,  i,  468. 

In  Scotland,!.  488.    Extraordinarily  high  in  a  village  of  the  Alps,  i. 

405,  406.     Mean  life,  and    probability  of  life,  in  several  parts  of 

Switirrlandi  i.  413,  414.     Increased  average  duration  of,  in  England 

and  Wales,  i.  473.     System  of  M.  Condotcet  with  respect  to  the  in- 

deliniie  prolongation  of  human  life,  examined,  ii.  85 — 95.      Longenlf 

rare  among  the  negro  nations  of  Africa,  i.  irS,  179. 

LiTRKASv  KACRELOBS;  great  number  of,  in  China,  i,  260,  261. 

LivtRPOOi.,  proportion  of  ils  annual  mortality  to  its  population,  i.  465. 

London,  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  lo  its  population,  i.  464 — 

'"'levoid  made  by  the  great  number  of  deaths,  Med  by  the 

,t  births  from  the  country,  i,  468,  469,    The  effects  of  the 

plague  in  1666  were  not  perceptible  fifteen  or  twenty  yean 

58.     Its  eflect  in  producing  such   improvements  as    have 

ly  aradicated  that  ttisorder  In,  ii.  301,  360.     Error  of  Sir 

Petty  in  predicting  that  il  wootd  contun  above  five  millioii 

Its  in  the  year  1800,  ii.ML 

uout )  ita  peculiar  delights,  and  adaptation  to  the  nature  of 
104.  Improved  state  m  which  this  passion  wouldeiiituiulet 
of  motal  restraint,  ii.  319.  Such  a  system  would  very  gn^t- 
sethe  sum  of  pleasund>le  sensations  from  the  passion  of  love, 

ts  effects  on  the  state  orscx:>ety,atid  onpimulation,  consider- 
..      ™....,.9.    Note  in  272,  and  274. 

Lyiac'tH-HOSPiTALs,  probably  nthcr  pngudicial  tluM  otherwise,  I 
343. 

M. 

MAGDEBUKCH,  dukedom  of ;  proportion  of  its  annual  marriages  to 
its populaiion,  i.383.  VartationsinihepropiHtiontof  births  to  deaths 
astl  to  marriages,  at  different  periods,  ii.  44. 

MAMBLVKes,  their  oppressive  Mid  destructive  government,  L  194. 


Mancheitck,  proportion  of  ils  annual  mortality,  to  its  population,  i. 

465. 
Manl'factureb;  attempts  to  empio]'  the  poor  in,  on  any  great  scale, 
have  almost  invariably  liuled,  ii.  183.  Unfavorable  state  of  the  poor 
employed  in  manufactories,  with  respect  to  health  and  other  circum- 
stances, it.  193 — 196,  See  also  the  article  of  A^icultutai  and  Com- 
mercial Systems,  (under  Agricvltare.J 
Marianne  islands ;  state  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population, 

i.  lot. 
Mabbiaoe  ;  practice  of,  in  Otaheite,  i.  91.    Very  greatly  encouraged 
in  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  i.236,33r.     And  in  China,  i.  353.    Ap- 
parent results  in  the  former  instance,  i.  333.     In  the  latter,  i.  35^— 
359.     Pernicious  effects  of  any  direct  encouragements  to  marriage,  i. 
387—389,  ii.  443.    The  prevailing  customs,  manners,  and  prejudices 
of  society,  <nierste  injuriously  on  this  pcnnt,  ii.  364 — 366.    The  prac- 
tice of  manhind  on  the  subject  has  universally  been  much  superior  to 
dieir  theories,  ii.  490.     Origin  of  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  an  indis- 
criminate encouragement  to  marriage,  ii.  326.    Inference  from  St. 
Paul's  declarationsreEpectlng  marriage,  ii.  337.  Limitations  to  tlie  age 
of  marriage, propoaedby  Platoand  Aristotle,  i. 381,383.   The  institu- 
tiimof  marriage,  or  something  nearly  eqiuvalent  to  it,  would  soon  re- 
sult from  a  stale  of  perfect  equality,  and  of  unrenrained  commerce  of 
the  seites,  ii.  116,  117.     The  desire  of  marriage  would  not  admit  of 
any  very  conuderable  diminution,  ii.  313.    Benefitnal  effects  to  be  pro- 
duced  by  later  marriages  under  a  system  of  moral  restraint,  consider- 
ed, ii.  321.     This  restraint  among  the  poor  themselves,  the  only  ef- 
fectual means  of  bettering  their  condition,  ii.  331 — 343     Considera- 
tion of  the  effect  which  might  be  produced  by  a  diminished  mortality, 
in  decreasing  the  number  of  marri;^s,  ii.   359.     Among  the  higher 
ranks,  little  more  is  wanted  with  regard  to  the  prudential  check  to 
marriage,  than  an  increased  degree  of  respect  a 
to  single  women,  ii.  408.     Among  the  lower  cb 
would  be  attained  bytheestaUishmentofa  pNip 
education  (See  the  article  Education),  ii.  410. 
sttaint  from  marriage  has  increased  throughout 
^So  the  articles  Fmitfuhea,  Prudential  xoA  Jl£dri 

Makkiages;  pi4>portion  of,    in  Scotland,  i.  489 

cause  of  this,  i.  309—316.     In  the  Pays  de  Va 

Proportion  of,  to  the  whole  population  ;  in  Ru 

land   and   Wales,  i.  457      Proportion  of,  to 

England  and  Wales,  i.477.     Impendence  of  n 

377—389.     Number  of  marriages  in  the  Gi«cl 

the  year  1799,  i.  374.    Of  annual  marriages 

war,  i.  439.    See  also  the  article  Sigiilert. 
Maximo  M  sometimes  established  in  the  Tntjdsh  d 

regulate  the  price  of  labor  by  the  price  of  prm 

nature  as  a  maximum,  and  both  measures  tend 

167, 168. 
Meat  ;  a  large  subscription  for  the  poor  would  i 

without  enabling  them  to  procure  an  inciwwed 
Menu,  extracts  from  the  ordinances  of,  i.  326—! 
Mexico,  frequent  gcaicliy  of  provisions  in,  i.  71 

which  the  Spaiu^  ccdony  made  in  papulation, 

mjinagement,  ii.  51, 52.     Cruelties  of  the  first  i 


HiCRATioHS  of  mankind,  the  eaaiy,  conudered,  i.  Ill— '115.    Of  tht 

ancicnl  Gcrmaiis,  regulir  and  concerted,  L  135^— IST. 
MtBi,  oT  gencnl  Jmd  lu  paid  to  Ihe  stdtm  ;  moderate  in  itself,  but 
made  oppreuive  and  niinoiu  by  the  agenti  of  govenunent,  i.  214— 
217. 
Miiimv,  checks  to  populotitMi  which  come  under  thii  head,  i.  19. 
Moi,  the  moit  fatal  of  all  monitcn  to  freedom,  ii.  369.     Its  tendency 
to  prodoce  tjraimy,  ii.  369.     The  dread  of  it  earned  the  late  surren- 
dera  of  the  privilegea  of  the  people  to  the  government,  ii.  OTl. 
MoCDLt.  after  conquering  the  northern  provinces  of  China.    propOMtl 
in  council  to  enenniiiate  all  iti  inhabitaaCs,  L 145.    Their  destrucdve 
wan,  i.  153. 
HoKEV  cannot  be  made  the  meaiia  of  tailing  the  conation  of  the  poor 
without  pn^rtionablr  depreising  others,  ii.  151,  153-    Ma;  confer 
particular,  but  not  univenal,  assistance  to  them,  iL  4£9.  See  alio  the 
article  Beait. 
MoKAL  CODE  i  it  is  no  valid  objection  against  the  pcblicatton  of  one, 

that  it  will  never  be  universally  practised,  ii.33L 

MoBAL  RBST>a.iNT  defined,  I  18.     Of  our  oblifation  to  practise  this 

virtue,  ii.  397.     It  is  certainly  the  ben  of  all  the  immediate  checks  to 

populatioii,  iL  298.     The  opinions  respecting  population  originating 

in  barbarous  ages,  have  prevented  us  from  atlenmng  to  the  dictates 

of  reason  and  nature  on  this  subject,  ii.  298.     The  evil  arising  from 

eaceisive  indulgence  of  the  paasions,  an  admonition  for  their  due  ^• 

mitation,  ii,  299.     The  consequences  of  increasing  too  fast,  though 

not  immediately  connected  with  the  conduct  leading  to  them,  are  ob- 

IlgatDiy  as  to  prescribing  our  duty,  ii.  299.     Diseaies  aie  mdications 

that  we  have  offended  against  some  of  the  laws  of  nature,  ii.  300. 

Thus  epidemics  point  out  that  we  have  increased  too  fast  f^r  the 

means  of  subsistence,  iL  301.     Evil  effects  of  an  irrrgular  indulgence 

"*■  **"  — — — -u,  ii.  302.      A  diminution  of  the  pleasure  arising  from 

tion,  would  how«ver  produce  a  much  greater  loss  than 

il  hap[Hness,  iL  303.-    Peculiar-delights  of  virtuous  love, 

passion  between  the  sexes  operates  permanently  upon 

M,  ii.  306.     Has  the  most  powerful  tendency  to  soften 

the  character,  ii.  306.     Is  strongest,  and  has  most.be- 

:,  where  otutadis  are  thrown  jn  the  way  of  very  eariy 

gratification,  ii.  307.     The  evil  resulting  from  its  irre- 

LCe,  must  not  be  diminished  by  Ihe  extinction  or  dimi' 

nsiion  itself,  iL  SOa     In  this  and  all  the  other  naasions, 

r^ulation  or  direction  of  them  that  is  wanted,  ii-  309. 

m  reason  is  the  government  of  Ihe  passions,  ii,  309, 

:undity  of  the  species  too  would  not  admit  of  any  very 

iminution,  ii  310.     Nor  would  the  desire  of  marriage, 

il  restraint  rests  upon  the  same  foundation  as  our  oUi- 

tise  any  of  the  other  virtues,  ii.  314.    Of  Ihe  effects 

■esult  to  society  from  the  prevalence  of  this  virtue,  iL 

J  of  any  imputation  on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  for 

Into  existence  by  the  laws  of  nature,  which  cannot  by 

supported  in  existence,  ii  315.    The  subjection  of  the 

idpal  requisite  to  happiness,  il.  316.     Beneficial  iWe 

libiting  a  great  prevalence  of  the  prudential  check  to 

316.    In  such  a  condition,  the  period  before  m 

d  in  atrict  chutity,  ii.  318,     Purity  of  it 


INDEX.  Nix 

tween  young  persons  in  these  circam stances,  ii.  3W.  Later  mw- 
ris)^  woidd  piDlong  the  period  of  youth  andhope.ijullndto  fewer  ' 
ultimate  disappoinments,  li.  320,  331.  The  most  eligible  ige  for 
them  mnt  depetul  entire);  oil  circiunitances  and  ainiation,  ii.  323. 
Objection  ftom  the  difficulty  of  moiul  restraint  an>wcted,  ii.  323, 
This  ByEtem  would  very  gi  eatlj  Increase  the  sum  of  pleasuialite  sen- 
sations from  the  passion  oFlove,  ii.  334.  Might  be  expected  to  re- 
I>ress  the  frequency  of  «ar,  ii.  32^.  Great  strength  of  such  >  state 
of  aociery  in  a  war  of  defence,  ii.  328.  Conclusion :  the  justice  of 
the  Deity  nniiMeachable,  in  making  this  virtue  necessary  by  his  gie- 
neral  lavi,  ii  339.  This  is  the  on^  effectual  mode  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  ii.  331 — 342,  Conuderation  of  the  objection 
to  this  (Tuaaute,  that  by  endeavoring  to  urge  this  duty  on  the  poor, 
tre  may  increase  the  quantity  of  vice  relating  to  the  sex,  ii.  34i-— 352. 
See  also  the  utick  J^vdentiai  Jletiraint. 

MoBTALiTV;  orler  of,  extremely  variable,  i,  306.  Division  of  the 
states  of  Ecrspe  into  classes  in  this  regpect,  i,  394.  Annual  aiona- 
lity  in  England  and  Wales  considered,  i  460 — 474.  DiSerenl  ptO' . 
portiOTisitt,  in  towns  and  in  villages,  L  465,  See  also  the  article  .Dml^, 

Moscow,  management  of  the  foundling-hospital  at,  i,  366. 

MowiHCj  perfection  of  the  art  of,  in  Switzerland  and  Norway,  i,  4I&' 

N. 

NATIONAL  DZST,  point  in  which  it  has  been  most  iniuriou»,  ii.  316. 
KaTcae;  constaTUT- of  the  laws  of,  the  foundation  of  all  human  know- 
ledge, ii.  86. 
Kjiv«s,  their  practice  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  sexp,  &c.  L 

IfsoBo  nxTioKS  of  A&ica;  their  habits,  powerful  checks  to  popula- 
tion, i.  174!.    Constant  wan,  and  i^ant  of  industry,  L  174.    Shortness 
crfitfe  among  them,  i.  175,  189.    Practice  of  marri 
and  cotistant  e:iportarion  of  slaves,  i.  177.     The  pi 
standing  all  these   circumstances,   continually  p; 
Fneani  of  subMstence,  i.  177,  178.     Practice  of  pol 
fectg  conudered,  i.  ISO.     Diseases,  i.  IBS.     Pove 
.  want  of  cleanlineEB,  i.  1S5,     Dreadful  instances  of 
Waw  CalzDonIA,  occasional  scarcity  at,  i.  107. 
Nbw  England,  hardships  experienced  in  the  first 

colony,  ii.  135. 
Ntw  Holland  ;  state  of  the  natives  of,  with  tespe 
population,  i.  31.  Scarcity  of  food,  i,  3^,  Cruel 
women,  and  early  union  of  the  sexes,  i.  34,  35.  i 
women  without  children,  L  36, 37.  Suckingchildri 
the  mother  at  her  death,  i.  37.  Difficulty  of  reai 
Wars  between  different  tribes,  and  perpetual  priv 
ner  of  living ;  and  dreadful  epidemic,  i.  38,  39.  I 
keeps  up  to  a  level  with  the  average  supply  of  foe 
ships  experienced  in  the  first  settlement  of  the  ci 
,        smf,  ii,  f37. 

'  Mkw  ZzALAHn  ;  stMe  of,  with  respect  to  the  chei 
81.  Perpetual  hostility  of  the  different  tribes,  anc 
i.  82.  The  population,  nevertheless,  seldom  repre: 
age  means  <n  subsuience,  i.  85.  - 

voi.  i.  0  0, 


'Nkwbdkv,  piopntion  of  in  aonual  mortality  to  iu  papul»tian>  J.  46S. 

NooTKA  SottHDi  frequent  scarcity  of  provisions  at,  i.  73,  74. 

No>TR  or  EuBOPE.      Sec  the  artidei  Europe,  and  Gennani. 

NoaTHAMPTON,  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  iti  population,  i. 
465. 

HoanAVi  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population,  i.  307-  Its  . 
mortality  small,  yet  its  pcqiiilation  has  not  rapidly  increased,  L  306. 
The  preventive  ohechs  proportionably  great,  i.  SOQ.  Causes  of  the 
imaD  number  of  marriages,  i.  309.  Unfavorableness  of  the  soil  and 
dimate,  i.  316.  The  preventive  check  ccmtribulei  considerably  to 
the  imallness  of  the  mortality,  i.  317,  313.  Obstacles  to  improved 
cultivation  of  the  land,  i,  319,  Recent  advances,  hovevei,  both  in 
.  that  respect  and  in  population,  i.  333.  The  woods  are  cleared  away 
too  precipitately,  without  consideration  of  the  probable  value  of  the 
land  when  cleared,  i.  340.  This  country  might  ^OHii/f  have  l>een 
better  peopled  formerty  than  at  present,  but  the  supposition  not  pro- 
babk,  i.  341.  Proportion  of  its  yearly  births  to  the  population,  t^  390. 
State  of  the  poor  better  in  many  respects  than  in  England,  ii.  406. 
NobVich.  proportion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  population,  i.  465. 


OBJECTIONS,  general,  to  the  principles  and  reasomn^  of  this  essay, 
antwered,  ii.  sBS.  First,  that  tbey  contradict  the  onginal  command 
of  the  Creator,  to  increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  ii. 
JD4.  That  the  natural  checks  to  population  will  always  be  sufficient, 
without  resorting  to  any  other  aids,  II.  510.  Respecting  the  practi- 
cable increase  of  poputuicm,  ii.  511.  Respecting  dwabdition  of  the 
poor-lawi,  ii.  519.  That  ever/  pra<:ticalile  benefit  may  bs  obtained 
by  improved  measures  of  civil  policy,  without  risking  the  danger  of 
promulgating  new  opinions  which  may  alarm  the  pr^cdices  of  the 
tcspeciing  the  feelings  of  despondency,  in  some,  who 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  this  essay,  ii. 

porary  scarcity  at,  L  106. 

ibility  of  man ;  M.  Condorcet's   syitem  leaiecting-, 

,85—94. 

I  pi^nilatiop,  in  civilized  and  in  sava^  life,  i.  Sk — 37. 

lisgusting  mode  of  living,  i.  200. 

uiuriancc  extremely  favorable  to  popidatioa, '  i.  66. 

erful  checks  must  be  traced  in  the  habits  of  the  peo- 

meiation  of  these  i  Eareeoie  societies,  i.  88.     InEin- 

to  alt  classes,  i.  89.  Extensive  debauchery  and  pro- 
ourse,  i.  90.  Customs  with  regard  to  marriage,  and 
nneiions,  i.  9L  Frequent  and  destructive  hoaIilitie«, 
sacrifices,  and  disorders,  i.  93.  Even  these  checks 
s  kept  down  the  population  to  the  level  of  the  means 

i.  93. .  Mode  of  living  of  the  different  ranks,  i.  94. 
Itpopufationsinceca^tainCuok'slastwisit,  i.  96.    The. 


1. 97.    Its  ii»iility  prtdnbly  eia£{eiaKdi  i 


PARACVAr.  occasional  scaruly  of  proviuons  in,  i.  72. 
Fab  IS,  propoTtion  of  its  annual  marriages  to  its  population,  i.  385.    Of 
annual  binh»  and  deaths  to  the  population,  inteveral  viUa^i  around, 
i.  390. 
Pabisb  pay  table,  disgusting  picture  of,  iL  42r> 

FasSiohe,  evil  effects  of  an  irregular  indulgence  of,  ii.  302.  A  diminu- 
tion of  the  pleasure  arising  from  their  gratification  would  produce  ■ 
jnuch  greater  loss  than  gain  lo  general  happiness,  ii,  303,  304.  The' 
passion  between  the  leics  operates  pennanently  upon  human  con- 
duct, il  306.  Has  the  most  poweriul  lendency  to  soften  and  meli- 
orate the  character,  i\.  306.  Is  strongest,  and  has  most  beneficial  ef- 
fects, where  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  veiy  eariy  and  univer- 
sal gratification,  ii.  30r.  The  evil  resulting  from  its  irregular  indul- 
gence must  not  be  diminished  by  the  extinction  or  diminution  of  Che 
passion  itself,  il  308.  In  this  and  all  the  other  passions,  it  is  only  the 
regulation  or  direction  of  them  that  is  wanted,  ii.  309. 
Pastobal  nations,  modem;  slate  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to 
population  (See  the  article  Tanart),  i.  144.  Enumeration  of  checks, 
L  171, 172.  Limits  to  the  population  of  a  country  strictly  ^stotal, 
i.  417  NaCiBal  excitement  which  it  Supplies  to  emigration,  i.  430. 
See  also  the  article  Sitpixnit. 
Pats  de  Vaud,  various  statiitioal  particulars  respecting,  i.  401,  413  ' 

— 41S. 
Pkasaht,  Swiss  ;  remarkable  instance  of  one  possessing  a  dear  COm- 

prehehiion  of  the  subject  of  population,  L421 — 424. 
PxBFiCTiBitiTV  ol  man ;  M.  Condorcet's  system  respecting,  examin- 
ed, ii.  80—95. 
Pebsia  i  state  of,  with  rrspect  to  the  checks  lo  populatioi 
ful  convulsions  in,  have  been  fatal  to  agriculture,  i.  334. 
and  other  causes,  i.  325. 
Peru  j  quickjrogress  which  the  Spanish  colony  rnade  1 
notwithstanding  its  ill  management,  ii.  SI,  52.     Crueltif 
.  settlers,  ii.  134. 

Hlague,  its  ravages  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  i,  322.    A 

monition  to^the  people  against  their  tilth  and  torpor,  iL 

not  effectually  repress  the  average  of  population,  ii.  58. 

article  Mpidemic*. 

Plato,  measures  proposed  by  him  to  regulate  population, 

.  encouraging,  or  checking  it  by  means  of  honors,  and  of  i 

pace,  i,  280.     By  burying  the  children  of  the  inferior  i 

all  bom  imperfect,  i.  280,  281.     By  limiting  the  age  of  i 

ofbearingchildren,  i.281.     He  thus  evidendy  saw  the  at 

cy  of  population  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsis 

Incoiwstencies  in  his  plan  observed  by  Aristotle,  i.  284, 

Pi.ENTT!  On  the  prevailing  errors  respecting  this  subject 

with  population,  li.  275.  Error  of  suppo^g  that  an  incn 

laiion  in  any  state  not  cultivated  to  Che  utmost,  will  tend 

the  relative  plenty  of  the  whole  society,  ii.  375.  An  mew 
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btioo  anting  fram  the  improving  state  of  agticukuic,  v 
Eromiuuiiratrictcd  iDCieue.iL  ^6.  If  >  dcnand  for  labor  in 
rapid!/  thm^  the  lupplj  of  food  be  unccitaln,  the  p<]piiUtion  will 
tavaT^'  till  poaitivelj'  checked  by  biniiie,  or  diieasea  arising  hoax  se- 
vere want,  ii.  278.  Scaicity  and  eitreme  poverty  may  cr  may  not 
accompany  an  increasing  population,  but  must  neceiurily  accompany 
a  permaoently  declining  population,  ii.  ZTS.  Tbe  prejodices  respect- 
ing population  strikin^y  resemble  the  cM  prejudices  about  specie,  ii. 
381.  Ignorance  and  oppression  wdl  consOntly  cause  a  low  state  of 
pixNibuion,  in  Kiite  of  the  birth  of  any  number  of  children  anniBUT, 
!:  nm  •tat      a...^..--  ...  .    .        —  . 


eame  of  population,  than  population  of  agriculture,  ii.  3&5,  2$S.  Re- 
vemte  die  source  of  populatian,  and  not  population  of  levenue,  ii.  2Sr. 
Waste  wnong  the  nch,  or  land  remaining  uncultivaied,  do  not  ii^u- 
encc  (he  average  distresi  of  tbe  pocv,  ii.  28S.  Inconsideiate  conclu- 
sions often  drawn  agwnst  tbe  indusciy  and  govemment  of  states,  (ram 
the  jppearance  of  uncultivated  lands  in  them,  n.  290.  Error  of  bring- 
ing uiuler  cultivation  too  great  a  quajitity  of  poor  land,  ii.  393.  T^ 
question  is  not  whether  tbe  produce  of  the  earth  may  be  absolutely 
increased,  but  whether  it  may  be  increased  so  as  to  ke^  pace  with 
an  unchecked  population,  iL  295. 

Plocch  in  Syria,  often  only  the  branch  of  » ttee,  i.  3^7. 

Plodghikc  )  genera]  system  of,  as  practised  in  most  puts  of  France, 
prejudicial,  u-  370,  note. 

Political  bconomv,  great  importance  of  the  diSiision  of  its  princt- 
ples  i  tbey  should  at  leaat  form  a  branch  of  univerNty  education,  ii. 


general  character  of  Mr.  Godwin's  wor 


411  a 

Political  jcstick,  gene 

97.     See  the  article  Godwin, 

PoMTOAHv  allowed,  but  seldom  used,  among  the  Americui  Indians,  i. 

49.     Its  effect  tin  population  cocsidaed,  i.  181— 184k    In  some  aepo 

nations  of  Africa,  sought  by  the  wife  and  not  tbe  husband,  >.  18(L 

_In  the  Turkish  dominioni,  less  productive  even  in  indivitltial  familiiEa 

1221.    Tei\ds  to  degrade  the  female  character;  and 

d  among  the  superior  classes,  renders  it  difGciUt  for 

to  obtMn  wives,  L  232,  233, 176.     For  the  of^rasite 

K  article  Siuiaiidt, 

urn— I  _   leral  mortality  in,  i.  392.     Proportion  of  second  m"- 

■^■'^■rariationi  in  the  proportions  of  births 

^^•'JffeTent  periods.  >L  '" 


in  tiie  lurKisn  aomu 


if  births  to  deaths  and  W 


Switzeriand,  and  eflect  of 

Scotland,  i.  499.     Remarki  by  Scotch 

state  of  the  poor  in  England,  L  500,  501.    Of  poor 

Engjaod,  though  they  may  have  alleviated  individu- 

have  spread  the  evil  over  a  larger  surface,  iL  148. 

•^(withstanding  the  immense  sum  annually  cidlected  for 

Jich  distress  still  eaists  among  them,  ii,  148.     A  sid>- 

wrtionabty  the  price  of 

the  country  were  aug- 

■>  »  more  than  proportionate  increase  of  popula- 

I,  ISO.     No  possible  sacrifices  of  tbe  nch  could 

the  recurrence  of  distress  among  the  lower  claa- 

I  he  condition  of  some  of  the  poor  cannot  be  raised  bj 

"yfi  without  proportionally  depressing  that  of  others,  ii. 
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151 ,  153.  CoBfirnutlon  of  the*e  reasonings,  from  the  late  scarcities, 
ii.  153.  The  price  of  com  in  a  scarcity  will  depend  more  upon  the 
degree  of  consumption  than  of  the  actual  deficiency,  ii- 154.  High 
prices  certunly  diminish  consumption,  ii.  154,  ISS.  The  bounties  to 
the  poor  during  the  lale  icarcilies  operated  very  powerfully  in  raising 
the  price  of  grain,  it.  157.  EiTecl  of  these  also  in  increasing  the  ciC' 
culating  medium,  ii.  159.  This  increase  principally  supplied  by  the 
countijr  banks,  ii.  160.  Very  great  obstacles  thus  thrown  in  the  way 
«f  returning  cheapiteu,  ii,  163.  These  less,  however,  than  if  the  in- 
creased circidation  had  come  from  the  hank  of  En^and,  ii.  163.  The 
scarcity  fortunately  followed  by  an  ahundant  harvest  and  a  peace ;  a 
rapid  fall  of  prices  thus  occasioned,  ii.  163.     Permanent  bad  conse- 

Juences  which  -would  have  followed  from  raising  the  wages  of  tabor 
uring  the  scarcity,  ii.  164.     The  price  of  labor  a  most  important  po- 
litical barometer,  expressing  the  relation  between  the  supply  of  provi- 
sions and  the  demand  for  them,  ii.  164.     A  scarcity  naturally  tends 
to  lower,  instead  of  to  raise,  the  price  of  labor,  il  166.    To  propor- 
tion the  price  of  labor  to  that  of  proviuons  is  of  the  nature  of  a  max- 
imum, and  tends  Erectly  to  lamine,  ii.  167.     An  iticrease  of  popula- 
tion without  a  proportional  increase  of  food,  must  lower  the  value  of 
each  man's  earnings,  il.  170,    Ways  in  which  the  poor  taws  tend  to 
depress  the  general  condition  of  the  poor,  IL  171.    They  weaken  the 
disgrace  which  ought  to  attend  depeiidentpoverty,ii.  172, 174.  Have 
contributed  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions,  to  lower  the  real  price  of 
labor;  and  to  Eenerate  a  carelessness  and  want  offrugaltty  among  the 
poor,  ii.  173,  173.     Subject  the  whole  class  of  the  common  peojile  to 
a  set  of  tyrannical  laws,  ii.  175.     If  they  had  aevet  existed,  the  mass 
of  happiness  among  the  common  people  would  have  been  greitf  r 
than  it  is,  ii.  176.     All  systems  of  the  Kind  tend  in  effect  to  create 
more  poor,  ii.  176.    Examination  of  the  principle  and  o[ieratiun  of 
the  fkmous  statute  of  the  forty-third  of  Elii^abeth,  ii,  177.  Its  due  exe- 
cution as  a  permanent  law  is  a  physical  imposubitity,  ii.  180.    Checks 
to  the  increase  of  the  poor,  frcMn  a   spirit  of  independence : 
among  the  peasantry,  and  from  ttie  contradictory   operatic 
poor  Uws  themselves,  ii.    181     From  an  increased  mortali 
them,  occasioned  by  the  ^tion  or  the  ill  execution  of  thest 
182.     The  poor  laws  have  destroyed  many  more  lives  than  I 
preserved,  ii.  183,     Attempts  to  emplt^  the  poor  on  any  g 
in  manufactures  have  almost  invariably  failed,  ii.  183.     Thl 
itig  not  to  be  applied  against  every  mode  of  employing  ther 
mited  scale,  and  with  proper  restrictions,  ii.  186.     Absurdii 
common  declamation    on  the  ssbject  of  the  poor,   ii.   1 
increasing     wealth   as    it    aSects    the    cortdition    of    t 
<See    the   anicle    Wealrh),  ii.   188—205.     Of   the  only 
mode   of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  ii.  331. 
all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  for  the  poor,  has  tended  10 
veil  of  obscurity  over  the  causes  of  their  distress,  ii.  335. 
erroneous  ideas  have  been  corrected,  it  cannot  be  said  thai 
experiment  has  been  made  with  their  understandings,  ii.  33l 
are  IheiHsetves  tbe  principal  authors  of  their  own  poverty 
means  of  redress  are  in  their  hands  alone,  ii.  337.     To  urge 
mairriage  when  they  have  little  chance  of  being  able  to  sup; 
children,  is  rashly  to  tempt  Providence,  ii.  338.    To  encou 
married  poor,  and  thus  increase  the  nuraberof  laborers,  has  i 
perience  of  many  centuries,  constantly  failed  to  improve  th 
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lion,  ii.  339.     It  ib  time  to  try  the  contrary  method,  of  withholding 
the  supply  of  labor,  and  thus  proportioning  the  population  to  the  food, 
li.  339.     The  absolute  quantity  of  food  to  be  stiU  increased  by  every 
means,  and  thus  its  relative  superiority  to  the  population  established, 
ii.  341.    The  result  of  these  reasonings  to  be  inculcated  on  the 
poor,    and  thus  their  true  suuation  explained  to    them,  ii.  341. 
Objections  to  the  above  mode  considered,  ii.  343.     First,  a  mar- 
ket rather  understocked  with  labor,  iu  343.    Second,  the  diniinu- 
tion  of  population  that  it  would  cause,  h.  344.     Third,  that  by  en- 
deavoring to  urge  the  duty  of  mond  restraint,  we  may  increase  the 
quantity  of  vice  relating  to  the  sex,  ii.  345.    Of  the  consequences  of 
pursuing  the  opposite  mode,  ii.  353.    Every  effort  to  rq>Tess  a  great 
mortality  would  be  vain,  ii.  355,  357".    Consideration  of  the  effect 
which  might  be  produced  by  a  diminished  mortality,  in  increasing 
the  population,  or  in  decreasing  the  number  of  marriages,  u.  359.  Of 
the  consequence  of  a  possible  extirpation  of  the  small-pox  by  means 
of  the  cow-pox,  ii.  362.    It  is  sumcient  to  leave  every  man  to  his 
free  choice  respecting  marriage,  which  however  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case  at  present,  iL  364.     Among  the  lower  classes,  the 
poor-laws  and  private  benevolence  operate  as  a  direct  eqcouragement, 
ii.  364.    Among  the  higher  classes  the  existir^  manners,  and  in  all 
ranks  the  prevailing  prejudices,  have  the  same  tendency,  ii.  364.  Plaa 
of  a  gradual  abolition  of  the  poor  laws,  ii.  388.     Extraordinary  pro- 
portion of  paupers  in  this  country,  ii.  388.    Objection  to  a  specific 
limitation  of  the  rate  to  be  raised  for  their  relief  as  a  mode  of  di- 
minishing their  number,  ii.  389.    In  adopting  a  system  for  the  gra- 
dual abolition  of  these  laws,  the  right  of  the  poor  to  support  must  be 
previously  and  formally  disclaimed,  ii.  390.    Objections  to  this  dis- 
avowal, answered,  ii.  519 — S32*    Measure  for  that  purpose ;  future 
children  bom  beyond  a  certain  period,  to  be  declared  debarred  from 
parish  assistance,  iL  391.     The  liberty  of  marrying,  at  any  age,  on 
no  account  to  be  infringed,  ii.  393.     The  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
private  benevolence  would  be  less  after  such  a  regulation  than  now^ 
ii.  394.     Case  of  illegitimate  children  under  these  circumstances j  ii. 
394.    Not  more  eligible  at  present,  ii.  395.     Frequency  of  their  de- 
pertiun  by  their  parents,  ii.  396.     If  no  provision  were  made  for  them 
1^  the  laws  in  such  a  situation,  the  ties  of  nature  would  be  strong 
enough  to  retain  the  parents  in  their  duty,  iL  397.    Pernicious  cus- 
tom of  fr^htening  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  into  marriage  by 
the  terrors  of  a  jail,  iL  397.    The  most  powerful  obligation  on  every 
roan  to  support  his  children,  would  be  the  knowledge  that  they  roust 
(depend  solely  on  this  support,  ii.  398.     Objection  that  a  mother  and 
her  children  should  not  thus  suffer  from  the  misconduct  of  the  father, 
answered,  ii.  399.     Unoppressive  extinction  of  the  poor  rates  by  this 
plan,  ii.  401.     The  superiority  in  the  state  of  the  poor  in  England, 
exists  in  spite,  and  not  in  consequence,  of  the  poor  laws,  iL  402. 
Destructive  consequences  which  would  attend  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  parochial  relief  in  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe, ' 
iju  404 — 407.     Objections  of  Mr.  Young  to  the  above  plan,  and  lus 
own  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  considered,  ii.  519—529.     Differ- 
ent plans  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  considered,  iL  435. 
None  must  tend  directly  to  encourage  marriage,  ii.  435.     Sir  James 
Steuart's  plan ;  of  a  general  establishment  of  foundling-hospitals,  and 
pf  public  support  to  the  children  of  some  married  persons,  ii.  435. 
Mr.  Townsend's ;  of  a  compulsory  and  universal  institution  of  benefit 
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'  ciubi.  iL  436.     Mr.  Young's ;  by  means  of  potatoC'gToand  and  cowg, 
ii.MO.   Uesideiatum  with  respect  to  the  habitual  food  of  the  common 
pei^e,  ii.  456,    Of  the  necessity  of  general  principles  on  the  above 
subject,  ii.  461.  Distinction  between  mischievous  and  genuine  theory, 
U.461.     Advantage  derived  by  cottaf;era  from  keeping  cows,  arises 
from  its  being  peculiar,  and  would  be  considerably  diminished  if  made 
{eneral,  ii.  463.     Measure  of  relieving  the  poor  at  their  own  home«, 
and  pll^g  out  their  children  as  soon  as  possible,  cannot  be  practised 
universally,  ii.  467.     The  benefits  conferred  by  money,   and  even  by 
industry,  are  relative,  and  would  fall  if  not  confined  lo  particular  in- 
stances, ii.  468,  469.     Objection  to  these  reasonings  answered!  in 
many  cases  the  good  from  the  relief  of  present  distress  may  overba- 
lance the  probable  evil  from  the  remote  conseqiifnce,  ii.  470.     Great 
advantages  might  be  eipected  from  a  belter  and  more  general  system 
of  education.     (See  also  the  article  Education),  ii.  471-     From  a  g^- 
Bctai  improvement  of  cottages,  iL  472.     From  the  cow  system,  (ii. 
440,  seq.)  upon  a  more  confined  plan,    ii.  473,  476,  477.    Objection 
that  the  above  measures  would  encourage  population,  answered,  ii. 
477.     Effects  of  luxury  on  the  state  of  society,  and  on  population, 
coi^Aered,  ii.  479,  (note  in  371  and  273.)  Our  best  grounded  hc^s  of 
improvement  in  the  generaJ  mass  of  happmess  founded  on  adiminution 
in  the  number  of  the  lowest,  and  aji  increase  in  that  of  the  middle 
daises  of  society,  ii.  483.    This  to  be  brought  about  only  by  the  pre- 
valence o£  'prudential  habits  respecting  marriage  among  the  poor,  ii, 
484.     A  specific  relief  might  be  given  fnr  every  child  above  the  nuai- 
ber  of  sii  without  any  bad  effect,  ii.  4&4.     Objection  that  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  prudential  restraint  among  the  poor  might  occasion 
jUl  injurious  advance  in  the  price  of  labor,  answered,  ii.485.     See  also 
the  articles  G/arky  and  Pmterty. 
FoPULATios  has  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  beyond  the  meani  li 
subsistence,  i.  2,  4.     This  evidently  seen  in  its  full  strength  by  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  other  philosophers,  i,  282,  383,  386,  387.     Period  in 
which  it  doubles  itself ;  in  the  northern  states  of  Americ 
the  back  settlements,  i.  6."  Other  possible  periods,  i,  7.  Inc 
in  a  geometric;^  ratio,  i.  8.  The  increase  of  sub^sience  cai 
amrilhmetical  ratio,  i.  S.  13.    Efiectf  of  these  two4a,tios 
wheh  brou^t  ti^ther,  i.  12.  Population  can  only  be  kept 
levelbythe^Tong  law  of  necessity.  (Seethe  article  C&eci*), 
positions  intended  to  be  prov'ed  in  the  present  etsay,  L27, 28.  i 
to  he  carefully  made  between  a  redundant  population,  and  a 
actually  great,  i.  137,  133, 140.  Can  never  increase  with  g 
ty  but  when  the  price  of  labor  is  very  high,  i.  213.     Gen 
tions  from  a  view  of  society  in  ancient  and  modem  states,  ii 
paratively  rapid  increase  which  has  invariably  taken  plact 
the   checks  to  population  have  been  in  any  considerable 
moved,  ii.  50.     Instanced  in  the  case  of  new  cidonies,  ii. 
most  destructive  wars,  plagues,  and  famines,  have  but  a  i 
nuy  influence  on  the  average  population  of  countries,  iL 
^  a  superabundant  population  in  prodiuang,  or  aggravali 
vages  of  epidemic  disorders  and  famines,  i.  59.  ,  Severe 
demies  generally  succeeded  by  uncommon  healrhineu,  ii.  t 
mate  of  future  increase  or  decrease  can  be  depended  upo 
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TO.  Cmmtriet  tre  popntdut  wocotdamg  to  the  ^fuantity  of  human  £ood 
which  thej  produce  or  can  acquire,  and  happy  according  to  the  libe- 
rality with  which  this  food  it  divided,  iL  72.  A  country  left  to  its 
own  natural  progress  in  civilization,  coidd  never  be  said  to  be  firee 
from  distress  for  want  of  food,  ii-  73.  Famine  is  the  last  resource  of 
nature  against  an  excess  of  population,  ii.  74.  Conehision  from  the 
whole ;  the  three  propositions  proved  which  were  announced  {i,  37, 
28.)  in  the  outset,  li.  74,  75.  A  sudden  start  of  popuhitiioii  fifomtwo 
or  three  years  of  plenty,  invariably  a  most  fruitm  source  of  misery, 
ii.  244.  On  the  prevaifing  errors  respecting  population  and  plenty. 
(See  the  article  Iieiity),  ii.  275.  Of  the  modes  of  correcting  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  on  population,  ii.  406.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
circulating  luster  notions  on  the  subject,  ii.  406.  In  the  higher  ranks, 
little  more  is  wanted  than  an  increased  degree  of  respect  and  of  per- 
sonal liberty  to  single  women,  ii.  406t.  Among  the  lower  classes,  the 
same  object  woidd  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of  a  peeper  sys- 
tem of  parochial  education.  (See  the  article  Mekcatimy,  ii.  409.  See 
alto  particularly  the  articles  £ncouragemtnt,  Imfiravemait,  and  Otfjec- 
tiotu. 

PoPui.ousNBSs  of  ancient  or  modem  nations,  question  respecan^  the 
superiority  of,  i.  996— .306 

PosiTivB  CHECKS  to  population  enumerated^  i;  18, 19^ 

PoTATOE-CKOUND ;  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  die  poov  by 
means  of,  and  of  cows,  considered,  iL  440    6SS. 

PovEMTv,  miserable,  among  some  of  the  negro  nations  of  Africa,  i. 
185, 186.  Abject,  in  China,  i.  255-— 358.  When  hopeless,  ceases 
to  operate  as  a  spur  to  industry,  iu  284.  Its  poiDrefful  infioence  in 
producing  vice  of  every  sort,  ii.  347—352.  ETOct  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  principal  cause  of,  on  civil  liberty.     See  the  article  CSmil  Ubertj/. 

Pbkveittive  check  to  population  described,  i.  15.  If  it  do  noe  pro- 
duce vice,  is  the  least  evil  that  can  arise  from  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion, i  16.  Consequences  when  it  does  produce  vke*  L  Vf*  Moral 
and  vicious  branches  of  this  chq^k,  i.  18, 19.  More  prevalent  in  die 
states  of  modem  Europe  than  in  past  times  or  among  widinhzed  ua- 

:,  tions,  and  at  present  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  checks,  ii.  /5,  76. 
.Preferable  to  all  other  checks ;  mode  in  which  it  might  be  made 
^ore  operative,  it.  130—132.  Effectually  destroyed  by  ignorance  and 
despotism,  ii.  283.  Those  countries  where  it  most  pievaHs  ave  at 
the  same  tinie  most  distinguished  for  chastity,  ii.  491. 

Pkolxtiovess.     See  the  article  Fhtiefulnets. 

Property  ;  an  equal  distribution  of,  highly  ^sivorable  to  the  increase  of 

■^population,  i.  255,  275.  Where  it  is  equalized,  the  number  of  chifilren 

should  be  limited,  according  to  Aristotle,  i.  284,  285.     Something 

like  the  present  administration  of  property  would  resuh  from  a  state 

of  perfect  equality,  ii.  109—113. 

Prudential,  rbstraiht  defined,  i.  18,  note.  Objection  that  the 
more  general  prevalence  of  this  restraint  among  the  poor  m^t  oc- 
casion an  hijurious  advance  in  the  price  of  labor,  answered,  ii.  4M. 
Foundation  of  our  expectations  respecting  the  extension  of  this  check 
to  marriage,  ii.  488—492.     See  also  the  article  Moral  rettnxiut^ 

Prussia,  general  mortality  in,  according  to  different  writers,  i.  392,393, 
Proportion  of  second  marriages  in  Pmssia  and  Silesia,  ii«  7.  See 
aho  the  article  Silesia,  and  names  of  other  parts. 
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RAYNAL,  Abbe ;  his  absurd  posidon  on  the  right  of  man  lo  giabaii- 

tence,  ii.  378. 
Reddndaht  populiLtion,  very  diEtinct  from  a  population  actually  great, 
i.  138,  133, 140.'    Cause  why  poor,  cold,  and  thinly-peopled  coun- 
tries, tend  generally  to  a  superflmty  of  inhabitants,  i.  141. 
Rbcisters  of  births  and  deaths  must  always  aSbrd  very  uncert^n  data 
ioT  estimating  the  population,  i.  483     Those  of  the  ^>ove  description 
in  England  and  Walea,  more  deficient  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat- 
ter pan  of  Che  last  century,  i.  478,  479.    In  most  countries  the  omis- 
sion in  the  births  and  deaths  is  greater  than  in  ihe  marriages,  ii.  1. 
Effects  of  epidemics  on  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
cooiidered,  ii.  33.     Table  on  this  subject,  ii.  33.    Observations  on 
the  above  table  i  the  number  of  marriages  very  nearly  doubled  in  the 
year  af^er  a  plague,  ii.  34.     Fruitfulness  of  marriages  after  thai  pe- 
riod,  ii.  37.    Variations  in  the  proportions  of  births  to  deaths  in 
the  different  periods,  ii.  36.    Mortality  after  the  plague,  ii.  39.    Se- 
v«ral  examples  of  the  continual  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the 
Urths  and  marriages,  as  well  as  of  the  deaths,  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, U.  41^-45.     The  least  variable  proportion  is  that  of  the  births 
to  marriages,  it.  46.    Effects  of  the  common  epidemical  years,  li.    . 
47,48. 
KsNT  determined  by,  and  not  determinative  of,  Jirice,  ii.  363. 
Krpkesentative  system  of  government,  its  jjowerful  effect  in  fa- 
voring the  prudential  check  to  population,  ii.  385. 
RuiuiNT,    Seethe  articles  jlfir^and  AWmtia/ restrain!-, 
Retikemekt,  TcligiouSi  frequent  and  strict,  in  Tibet,  i.  243. 
Revekde  thje  source  of  population,  and  not  population  of  revt-nai.  ;; 

387. 

~Kevoi.dtio)i  ;  mischievous  effects  of  the  hopes  enter 

lower  classes,  of  immediate  relief  from,  ii.  386.     The 

just  principles  resf>ecting  population  among  Ihem,  w 

such  eipeclations,  li.  497. 

Right  of  the  poor  to  support  should  be  farmally  discla 

'  Objections  against  this  disavowal,  answered,  ii.  519,  53 

"  RtCBTS  OF  Mah,"  erroneous  principles  of  that  work,  : 

Roman  ehfibe,  its  fall  occasioned  by  repeated  inundali< 

riaiu  from  thenor^h  of  Europe,  1. 116 — 133, 
Romans  i  state  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  popul 
Destructive  ravages  of  war  during  their  first  atru^Ie: 
tepaired  by  the  principle  of  increase,  i.  389.  Practice  o 
in  early  times,  and  its  f  Sect,  i.  290.  The  abcdition  of  ^ 
equality  of  property,  produced  a  great  decrease  in  the  n 
tizens,  i.  391.  The  jw  trium  libaon'm  inel&ciual  in  a> 
Mulation,  i.  292,  393.  Vicious  habits  of  every  kind 
394.  The  Roman  world  not  most  populous  during  the 
under  Trajan  apA  the  Antonines,  i.  396.    (Jjiesiion  of 
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Rduia;  state  of,  with  reipact  to  the  checks  to  population,  i,  353. 
Eitraordinar)'  reiults  of  the  lists  of  births,  deaths,  and  tnairiages,  i. 
352.  Proportion  of  births  to  deaths  in  different  districts,  i.  353. 
Of  maniages  to  births,  i.  354.  Of  deaths  to  the  population,  i.  355, 
390,  391  Of  binhs  to  the  peculation,  i  358,  :i90,  39L  Of  infatits 
dying  within  the  first  year,  i.  358.  Of  yearly  marriages,  to  the  po- 
pulation, i.  358.  The  registers  of  Petersburgh  give  a  much  greater 
mortality  of  (iemale  children  than  of  male,  L  359.  Comparative  mor- 
tality at  different  periods  of  life  in  Petersburgh,  i.36I.  Qeneia]  mor- 
tality there,  i.  361.  Management  of  its  foundling  hospital,  and 
mortality  in  it,  i.  363.  Of  that  at  Moscow,  i.  366.  Pernicious  ef- 
fects of  these  estabiishmenls,  i.  367.  Principal  obstacle  to  a  rapid 
ificrease  of  population,  the  vassalage  of  the  peasants,  i  371-  A  very 
considerable  advance  both  of  cultivation  and  of  population  made 
during  the  reign  of  the  late  empress  and  since,  i.  373.  Suie  of  the 
population  at  diHerent  periods,  i.  374,  Births,  deaths,  and  maf- 
riagcii,  in  the  Greek  church,  for  the  year  1799,  i.  374.  Companlive 
proportion  of  the  marriages  tuid  the  deaths,  i.  381. 


SACRIFICES,  human,  at  Otaheite,  i.  93. 

St.  Cebgue,  parish  of  i  prc^nion  of  its  maniages  to  births,  and  of 

.   the  latter  to  the  population,  i.  40a     Of  its  births  to  deaths,  i.  410. 
Habit  of  emigration  there,  i.  411 . 

St.  Dohinco,  Indians  ofi  neglected  purposely  to  cultivate  their  lands, 
in  Older  to  starve  out  their  oppressors,  i.  77. 

St.  Paul,  inference  from  his  declarations  respecting  marriage,  ii  337. 

Samovkdes,  their  mode  of  living,  i.  301.  ' 

Sandwich  isi.ai^ds  ;   state  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  popula- 
tion, i.  99, 100, 101.     Occasional  scarcities  at,  i.  106,  107. 

s.iraiiii  LIFE,  mode  in  which  the  osciUlitions  in  population  are  pt*- 
in,  t.  36.  Difficulty  of  rearing  children  in,  i.  38.  Want  oE 
n  the  men,  gener^kted  by  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  whick 
re  necessarily  subject,  1.  44.  The  gtiteral  characteristic  of  la- 
to  despise  and  degrade  the  female  sex,  i.  46.  The  period  t£ 
Wter  among  sjvages  than  in  civilined  countries,  i.  52  Savages 
idered  liable  to  pestilential  diseases  by  the  dirt  of  their  persons, 
e  closeness  anij  tilth  of  their  cabins,  1.  55.  Comparative  ad- 
;es  and  disadvantages  of  savage  and  of  civilized  lile,  L  lOS— 
See  also  the  article  Barbariim. 

tAViAKS,  ancient.  See  the  article  Gol6t.  Spread  themselves 
over  various  nations  of  Europe,  i.  136,  137.  DiSerent  prevft- 
•f  the  preventive  check  to  population  in  aocient  and  in  moderm 
inavia.  i.  138. 

ry  of  food  the  ultimate  check  topopulation,  i.  3,  4,  13,  14.  li- 
ed, i.  31.  Horrid,  in  Tierta  del  Fuego  and  Van  Diemen's  huid* 
0.  In  New  Holland,  i.  33.  33.  Various  instances  of,  among 
merican  Indians,  1.68—73.  Among  the  New  Zealwders,  i. 
imong  the  Kalmucks  who  inhabited  the  fenile  steppes  of  the 
,  i.  Iw.  Among  the  negro  nations  of  Africa,  i.  176.  Fiequent 


in  Northern  Siberia,  i.  198—200.    In  Sweden  in  1799,1.  347.     In- 

(Unces  of,  in  Scotland,  i.  SOi — SOS.,  It  may  or  may  not  occompanf 
an  increasing,  but  most  necessarily  a  permanently  declining,  popu- 
lation, ii.  378.  See  also  the  articles  Famine,  and  Poor  Lttws,  (imder 
Poor. 

Scotland;  state  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population,  i,  486. 
Imperfection  of  (he  registers  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  i.  480, 
Average  mortality,  and  probabilitieB  of  life,  i,  487,  488.  Proportion 
of  matriages,  i  489.  The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  consldera- 
Wy  improved  of  lace  years,  i.  489.  This  probably  owing  in  part  to  the 
increase  of  the  preventive  check  to  population,  i.  490.  Different  state 
•f  those  parts  where  marriages  are  eariier,  i.  492  Rapid  tendenky 
to  increase  in  various  disiricts,  i.  493.  Prolificness  of  the  women, 
L  497.  State  of  the  poor,  i.  4  99.  Endemic  and  epidemic  diseases, 
Lj02.  Scurvy,  rbeamatisms,  consumptions,  fevers,  and  smallpox, 
L  503.  Scarcities  and  famines,  i.  504  Effects  of  these  upon  deaths, 
foths,  and  marriages,  in  some  parishes,  i,  508.  In  general  overpeo- 
pled,!. 509.  Romantic  passion  of  the  peasants,  and  its  beneiicial  in- 
fluence on  the  national  character,  ii.  320,  note.  Advantage  of  su- 
perior instruction  possessed  by  the  lower  classes,  and  its  beneficial 
efects,  ii.  414,  494.     See  also  the  article  Highlands. 

ScOHVY,  its  inveteracy  in  Scotland,  i.  503. 

'Sblf-lovz,  the  principal  source  of  improvement,  the  state  of  man- 
kind, il  101,  108,499,  515.   Distinguished  from  selfishness,  ii.  516, 

Sensuality  <^  all  kinds  strongly  reprobated  in  Che  ord^aancet  of 
Menu.  i.  323, 339. 

Shano&i-la  negroes,  singular  custom  respecting  polygamy  among,  i. 
180.    Shortness  of  life  among,  i.  \m. 

Shepherds,  what  renders  nations  of  them  peculiarly  formidable,  i. 
IJi     Dit&culty  of  liie  transition  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural 
atate,i.  145.    A  certain  degree  of  security  necessary  for  tliis  purpose, 
i.  156.     See  also  the  article  Fastoral. 
,  S1BHBI&,  Northern;  state  of,  with  respect  to  tlie  checks  tj  population, 
i.  198,     Frequent  scarcity  of  food,  i  198      Ravagesof  the  small-iiox. 
i.  200.     Mode  of  living,  i  300,  301.    Southern;  extr 
tility  of  the  soil ;  population  neverthelesf  does  not  ii 
proportion  which  might  be  expected,  i.  302      The  f 
this  case  is,  the  want  of  demand  for  laborers,  i,   3C 
i^n  children  would  not  effectu^y  increase  the  popi 
Means  to  be  taken  to  produce  that  result,  i.  204.    Ben 
effected  by  the  late  empress  of  Russia  in  this  resect 
introduction  of  habits  of  industry,  still  necessary,  1.  211 
oesB,  occasional  'dnnighls,  and  other  circumstances 
increase.  L  211. 

SiLBSIA  i  pri^rtion  of  its  annual  mortality  to  its  pop 
births  CO  deaths,  i.  394.    See  also  the  article  Prauia 

SlLVEB. ;  effect  produced  on  its  value,  by  bounties  on  t 
ofcom.ii.  359— 263. 

SiBE,  prevalence  of  putrid  fevers  in,  185. 

Slavery,  this  condition  ynfavorable  to  the  propagation 
in  the  countries  where  it  prevails,  i  298.  Checkslopo] 
Bxe  peculiar  to  a  state  of  slav^,  i.  298. 

StAVES;  great  and  constant  expectation  of,  frjm  Africa 
tiK  of  selling,  in  China,  i.  262. 


Slesvick,  ducby  of  1  compatstivc  stau  of  tbe  poor  io,  iL  406. 

Small-fox,  its  ravages  among  the  American  Ii>diani,i.  53.55.  Among 
tbe  lUniucks  who  uih;ibited  the  fenile  tteppea  of  the  Wolg^  i.  167. 
In  Persia,!.  22S  Dresilful  in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  i.  2O0. 
In  Scotland,  i.  503.  lis  eSecii  much  increased  hy  a  superabundant 
population,  ii.  63,  61  Not  with  standing  its  destructive  ravages,  the 
average  papulation  of  the  earth  probably  not  a.9ected  by  it,  11.  362. 
Consequencea  of  its  possiUe  extirpatiou  by  means  of  the  cow.m«^ 
c™uKiered,ii.363.     See  also  ii  489.  ^T* 

Smith,  Dr.  i  examination  of  his  aij^uraents  in  support  of  his  assertion 
respecting  the  effect  produced  on  the  price  of  com  by  a  boun^  upon 
its  exportation,  ii.  238—262. 

Society  iil&kds.     Seethe  article  Otabeitt. 

Soil  i  IO  have  one  bom  confers  on  a  man  spiritual  beneHtB  of  the  highest 
importance,  acconling  Io  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  i.  S26,  227. 

Soups,  cheap  ;  utility  and  value  of  such  invemions  estimated,  ii.  456. 

SouTH-iiA  ISLANDS)  slate  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population, 
i.  79.  Some  of  the  more  considerable,  but  less  known,  islands,  i  SI. 
Kcv  Zealand,  1-  81.  Oiaheite  and  tbe  Society  islands,  i  86.  Tbe 
Friendly  and  Sandwich  islands,  i.  99.  Vice,  including  war,  tbe  prin- 
tipal  check,  i.  102.  Easter  island,  Marianne  islands,  Formosa,  and 
others,  i.  103 — 105.  The  fertility  of  these  islands  probably  exag- 
gerated )  occasional  scarcities  in  them,  L  106.  Tbe  average  popu^ 
tion  Keneralty  presses  hard  against  the  limila  of  the  average  food,  i. 
lOT. 

Spaik,  wretched  state  of  the  poor  in,  ii.  407'. 

Spaktas  disci]>line  considered,  i.  109. 

Specib  ;  old  prejudices  respeciing,  itrikiogly  resemble  those  on  the 
subject  of  population,  ii.  281. 

SpBCULATioii  i  the  late  rage  for  wide  and  unrestrained,  a  kind  of  melt' 
t>lintoxication,ii.96. 

SpiHiTt.    See  tbe  article  DiitiUerie: 

SraiNG  loaded  with  a  variable  weight,  the  gencfMive&cultj  compared 
to,  i.  27,  note. 
Statistics  ;  msmy  parts  of,  to  which  historj  might  very  uaefuUy  be 
1,  i.  23, 35. 
mes;  his  plan  of  improving  the  cimditioi)  of  the  poor, 

;  measure  of,  to  government,  o-jght  to  be  dctemiined 

wKency,  ii.  373. 

:he  means  of,  the  ultimate  regulator  aiul  cheiik  to  the, 

mu  and  animals,  i,  1,  2  Cannot  be  permanendj  in- 
than  in  au  arithmeiical  ratio,  i.  8,  12.     The  want  of, 

lenl  cause  of  the  immediate  checks  to  population,  ii.  57. 

lount  of  population  regulated  in  this  respect  by  scarce 

e  recurrence  of  unfavc^able  periods,  and  not  by  plen^ 
ones,  i,  16a,  170.  Countries  are  populous  according 
of  human  food  whicb  they  produce  or   can  acquire, 

•^ngtothelibeiaLty  with  which  this  food  is  dividEd, 

tion  of  iu  annual  births  to  its  population,  i  471. 
s,  ii.  413. 

of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population,  i.  328. 
Ecacj  of  the  preventive  and  the  positive  ciiecks,  i- 
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S38.  Large  pn^mtional  mortaliiy,  L  339, 390.  CauM  of  thii,  i. 
331.  Does  not  produce  food  sulFicienc  for  its  population,  i.  331.  Af. 
fectui.  in  a.  peculiar  manner  by  every  variation  of  tlie  seasons,  i.  334. 
Staij'.ient  of  average  mortality,  i.  335.  Proportion  of  yearly  mar- 
riagci,  L'335.  The  population  of,  is  continually  going  beyond  the 
aTer>>g«  increaM  of  '.-od,  i.  336.  The  government  and  the  political 
cconoinists  of,  are  nevertheless  incessantly  laboring  for  its  further 
-  augmentation,  i.  33r.  A  supply  beyond  the  eS'ectual  demand  fw 
labor  could  only  j^roduce  misery,  i.  338  Accusations  against  the 
nadonal  industry  probaUy  not  well  founded,  i.  338, 339.  The  woodi 
Bometimea  cleared  away  too  precipitately,  without  consideration  of 
the  proCiablc  value  of  the  hjid  when  cleared,  i.  340.  This  country 
mignt  possibly  have  been  better  peopled  formerly  than  at  present, 
but  ttie  supposition  iiot  probable,  i.  341.  Political  regulations  im- 
peding the  progress  of  cultivation,,  t.  34J.  Measures  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  eiicouragement  of  populations  hosptals.  Etc,  i,  343. 
Rendering  the  commerce  of  grain  free  ihroughout  the  interior,  i.  344. 
Adoption  of  a  law  limiting  the  number  of  persons  to  each  farm,  i. 
345.  Absolute  population  of  the  country  j  recent  increase,  and  pe- 
riodical checlts,  L  345,  346.  Patience  with  which  the  tower  classes 
bear  the  pressures  of  scarcity,  i.348.  Sickly  seasons  have  in  general 
arisen  from  unwhcdesome  nourishment  occasioned  by  severe  want, 
L349.  The  general  healthiness  has  lately  increased,  i.  350.  Pro- 
portion of  yearly  births  to  the  population,  i.  390.  Impossibility,  or 
certain  destructive  consequences,  of  establishing  the  English  system 
of  poor-law  s  in  this  country,  ii.  404 
Switzerland)  state  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  populat' 
396.  Alarm  which  prevailed  there  some  years  ago  concerning  ■ 
population,  i.  396.  Statistical  paper  published  at  that  time,  exhibi- 
ting a  continued  decrease  of  the  births,  i.  397.  This  circumst^ice, 
however,  not  deciuve  of  a  diminished  population,  i.  398.  The  mor- 
tality in  the  last  period  noticed  extraordinarily  small,  and  the  prc^or- 
tion  ot  children  reaied  to  puberty  extraordinaiily  great,  i,  398.  Pre- 
valence of  plagues  in  the  former  periods,  i.  399.  An  actual  increase 
of  population  had  probably  taken  place,  i.  401.  The  din  ' 
births  not  owing  to  the  unfruitful  ness  of  the  women,  but  t 
,  ration  of  the  preventive  check,  L  402,  415.  Limits  to  the 
of  a  country  strictly  pastoral,  i.  417.  Efiect  of  the  iatro 
manufactures  into  some  of  the  smaller  cantons,  i.  419.  I 
citement  to  emigration,  i.  419.  If  the  alledged  decrease 
take  place,  it  must  have  improved  the  condition  of  the  loi 
of  people,  i,  420.  EBecta  of  a  redundant  population  seer 
point  of  view  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  disti 
Uegulations  for  ihe  relief  of  the  poor,  i.  434.  Agricultura 
ments,  i.  425.  Amount  of  the  population  at  different  peril 
Syhi  A  ;  state  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  population,  i. 
See  also  the  article  Bedavieens. 


TARTARS :  state  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  populat 
general  manners,  i.  144.  Distribution  of  them  accoidJ 
quantity  of  fond,  i.  144.  Manners  of  the  Mahometan 
J48.    Of  the  U5bec!.5.  i.  149.     The  Casatshia  tribe,  i.  15 


tribci,  i.  151.  GenenI  habits  of  the  Mahcmeltn  TutvB,  i.  153. 
Heathen  Tartars  ;  the  Kalmucks  and  Moguls,  i.  133.  Bntowems, 
i.  154'.  THbes  living  in  a  more  favorable  soil ;  the  Kirgisieiu,  i.  160, 
161.  The  K^mucks  who  inhabited  the  fertile  sleppes  of  the  Wijga, 
i,  164.    . 

Theory,  distinction  between  miichievoua  and  genuine,  ii.  461,  462. 

TlBKT  [  slate  of,  with  re«pect  to  the  checks  to  population,  i.  239.  At- 
tachment of  several  males  to  one  female,  i.  240.  To  repress  rather 
than  to  encourage  popolation,  setms  to  b*  an  object  of  the  govem- 
menr,  i.  S41 .  Celibacy  recommended  by  powerful  motives,  i.  341. 
Religious  retirement  frequent  and  strict,  i.  242.  All  the  brothers  of 
a  family  aiiociate  with  one  woman,  i.  242.  Notwithstanding  these 
excessive  checks,  the  population  is  kept  up  to  the  level  of  the  mean* 
of  Bubsistenca.  i.  243.     Multitude  of  beggars,  i.  244. 

TiEHBA  DEL  FuEco  i  lUXt  of,  with  Tcspect  to  the  checks  to  popula- 
tion ;  scarcity  of  food,  and  want  of  every  convenience  and  comfiHt, 
i.29. 

Tithes,  a  land-tax  on  improved  rents  would  be  an  advantageous  com* 


ToHCATAEoo,  occasional  scarcity  at,  i.  106. 

TowKS.     See  the  article  Villa^et. 

TowHSEHD,  Mr.  ihls  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  thepoor,  con- 
udered,  ii  436—440. 

TsBKiiH  DoMiNtoHb  j  State  of,  with  respect  to  the  checks  to  popula- 
tion, i.  214.  Nature  of  the  government,  i.  214.  The  miri,  or  gene- 
ral land-lax,  rendered  oppressive  and  ruinous  by  the  pachas,  i.  214. 
Consequent  misery  of  the  peatants,  and  deplorable  state  of  agricul- 
ture, i.  2lr.  Destructive  extortion  of  the  pachas,  !.  218.  A  maxi- 
muin  in  many  cases  established,  i.  220.  Effect  of  the  above  measures 
in  decreasing  the  means  of  subsistence,  1.  221.  Direct  checks  to  po- 
pulation ;  polygamy,  i.  221.  Unnatural  vice ;  plague,  and  the  disor- 
ders which  fallow  it ;  epidemics  and  endemics  i  famine,  and  the  sick- 
nesses which  follow  it,  i.  222.  Late  marriages  among  the  lower 
classes,  i,  223.  Extinction  of  the  Turkish  population  in  another 
.  falsely  predicted,  ii  66. 

u. 

f  *e  sexei ;  early,  in  New  HoUand,  i.  35. 
Ep"  persons ;  proportion  of,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  L  414.   In 
i.  428.     Those  who  live  single,  or  marry  late,  do  not  dimi- 
!  absolute  population,  but  merely  the  proportion  of  premature 
J,  i.  460.     Sec  also  the  articles  Celibacy,  Cbast'ity,  Seelraita, 

■Ai,  VICE,  its  prev»l«nee  in  the  Turkish  dominiona,  L  222. 
Tartars,  manners  of,  i.  149.     State  of,  with  respect  to  the 
D  population,  4.  149.  - 

Hie  suicit  foundation  of  morality  that  can  be  cirilecied  froAi 
I  of  nature,  u.  423. 
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Vas3«.lacb  of  the  Hujsian  peasanti,  the  principal  obitacie  to  a  npid 
increase  of  popDlation  among  them,  i.  371. 

Vice,  checks  (both  preventive  and  positive)  to  population  which  come 
under  this  head,  i.  19. 

VjLLAOES,  average  mortality  of,  i.  339,  330.  Agricidtunl ;  genei^ 
propordon  of  their  annual  marriages  to  their  population,  i.  384.  The 
general  measure  of  mortalitj'  in  single  states  will  depend  upon  the 
pn^KMtionof  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  villagers,  i.  391,  393.  Dif- 
ferent proportions  of  mortality  in  towns  and  in  villages,  L  46S. 

ViBoiNtA,  failures  and  hardships  experienced  in  the  first  settlement  of 
the  English  colony  there,  ii.  135.. 

Vis  MEDiCATKinnEifuBLicsj  the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition, 
aai  the  fear  of  making^it  worse,  ii.49& 

w. 

WALLACE,  Mr.  in  his  systemof  equality,  bu  very  insuUGcientlyesti' 
mated  the  principle  of  population,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  it, 
ii.  77,  78. 

War;  maxims  of,  among  the  American  Indians,  i.  61.  Among  the 
New  Zealinders,  i.  83.  Eiceasive  ravages  of,  in  Abyssinia,  L  188, 
1 89 .  The  wars  among  the  Grecian  states  were  extremely  bloody,  i. 
388.  Wars  do  not  depopulate  much  while  industry  cotitinues  in  ti- 
gor,  i.  396.  This  check  to  population  has  abated  in  modem  Kutope, 
u.  75.  A  system  of  moral  restraint  might  be  expected  to  repress  the 
frequency  ot  war,  ii.  325 — 337.  Great  strength  of  Butjh  a  state  of 
society  in  a  war  of  defence,  ii.  338. 

Waste  among  the  rich,  does  not  influence  the  average  distress  of  Ae 
poor,  ii.  288. 

Wealtb  ;   of  increasing,  as  it  affects  the  condition  of  the  poor,  iL 
IBB.      An  increase  of  the  revenue  or  stock  of  a  society,  is  not  always 
a  proportional  increase  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of 
bbar,  ii.  189.    Case  uf  this  nature,  when  a  nation  adds  what  It  saves 
from  its  yeariy  revenue  to  its  manufacturing  capital  solely.  iL  190. 
Wealth  increasing  in  this  way  has  little  tendency  to  melicffate  the  eon- 
dition  of  the  poor,  ii,  192.     Sme  of  the  poor  employed  in 
ries,  with  respect  to  health  an^pher  circumstances,  ii.  19 
iiation  which  in  average  years  draws  but  a  small  portion 
from  abroad,  much  more  precariously  situated  as  to  the  c< 
its  supplies  than  states  which  draw  almoit  the  whirie  ol 
sumption  from  that  source,  ii,  197.     A  nation  possessing  a 
(ory  unavoidably  subject  to  this  uncertainty,  when  its  com 
pulation  is  either  equal  to,  or  has  increased  beyond,  the  i 
4luce  of  its  agricultural  population,  il  198.     When  this 
such  that  the  demand  for  imported  com  is  not  easily  suppi 
ther  increase  of  riches  will  give  the  laborer  a  greater  con 
the  necessaries  of  life,  ii.  300,  Illustration  from  the  exampi 
ii.  301,     Dilferenl  cases  of  two  nations  iitcreasing  w4th  eq 
in  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  t 
bor,  but  applying  reyectively  to  agriculiiire  and  to  comme 
Of  the  dehnition  of  wealth  i  and  of  the  agricultural  and 
lystcms.     See  under  the  article  Agricu/lwt, 
'WifE,  difficult  in  the  choice  of  one  accoi:iUi^  to  the  Mdinai 
nu,  i.  33L 
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WttMAV,  diB  tUctue  of  natuK  and  virtue  seemi  to  be  an  oily  attacfa- 
ment  to  <mc,  L  5.  Cruet  trealmcnt  of  women  among  the  natives  of  ' 
New  HoUaod,  i.  34.  Their  itgndcd  and  wretched  state  among  th» 
American  Indiani,  i.  46.  Reaaon  why  the  (llsf;mce  attending  a 
bioch  of  cbaititr  in  a  woman  should  be  greater  than  in  a  man,  ii. 
Hi — 11&  Character  drawn  of  the  women  of  Indostan,  in  the  oidi< 
ntncet  of  Menu,  i.  233.  In  a  certain  tribe  on  the  coasi  of  Malabar, 
.  Kveral  males  attached  to  one  woman,  i.  238.  The  same  custom  prac< 
tisedinTibet,  i.  239,S43. 

Y. 

YOUNG,  Mr.  j  hit  plan  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  coDuder> 
cd,  ii.  441 — 4S5.  Hii  objection  to  the  plan  proposed  in  this  essay  for 
tbe  gradual  aboliiion  of  the  poor  laws,  and  his  own  [dan  fo~r  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  »».nnmf><,  iL  519—533. 

z. 

ZOROASTER  teaclieithat  to  ^ant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  »  Geld,  to  beget 
childrcn,M  "    '  "" 
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